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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  FROM  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE 
CARLOVINGIAN  EMPERORS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  NAPLES 
BY  CHARLES  VIII. 

PART  I. 

State  of  Italy  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat — Coronation 
of  Otho  the  Great — State  of  Rome — Conrad  II. — Union  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ivith  the  Empire — Establishment  of 
the  Normans  in  Naples  and  Sicily — Roger  Guiscard — Rise 
of  the  Lombard  Cities — They  gradually  become  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  Empire — Their  internal  Wars'—Frederic 
Barbarossa — Destruction  of  Milan — Lombard  League — Bat- 
tle of  Legnano— Peace  of  Constance — Temporal  Principa- 
lity of  the  Popes — Guelf  and  Ghibelin  Factions — Otho  IV.— 
Frederic  II. — Arrangement  of  the  Italian  Republics — Se- 
cond Lombard  War — Extinction  of  the  House  of  Sioabia— 
Causes  of  the  Success  of  Lombard  Republics — Their  Pros- 
perity'—and  Forms  of  Government — Contentions  betweenthe 
Nobility  and  People — Civil  Wars — Story  of  Giovanni  di 
Vicenza.* 

AT  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  that  part 
of  Italy  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 

*  The  authorities  upon  which  this  chapter  is  founded,  and 
which  do  not  always  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  are  chiefly 
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western  empire  was  divided,  like  France  and  Ger- 
many, among  a  few  powerful  vassals,  hereditary 

the  following.     1.  Muratori's  Annals  of  Italy  (twelve  volumes 
in  4to.  or  eighteen  in  8vo.)  comprehend  a  summary  of  its  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sera  to  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  volumes  relating  to  the  middle  ages,  into 
which  he  has  digested  the  original  writers  contained  in  his  great 
collection,  Scriptores  Re  rum  Italicarum,  arc  by  much  the  best ; 
and  of  these,  the  part  which  extends  from  the  seventh  or  eighth 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  is  the  fullest  and  most  useful. 
Muratori's  accuracy  is  in  general  almost  implicitly  to  be  trust- 
ed, and  his  plain  integrity  speaks  in  all  his  writings;  but  his 
mind  was  not  philosophical  enough  to  discriminate  the   wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and  his  habits  of  life  induced  him  to  annex  an 
imaginary  importance  to  the  dates  of  diplomas  and  other  incon- 
siderable matters.     His  narrative  presents  a  mere  skeleton  de- 
void of  juices ;  and  besides  its  intolerable  aridity,  it  labours 
under  that  confusion,  which  a  mere  chronological  arrangement 
of  concurrent  and  independent  events  must  always  produce. 
2.  The  dissertations  on  Italian  Antiquities,  by  the  same  writer, 
may  be  considered  either  as  one,  or  two  works.    In  Latin,  they 
form  six  volumes  in  folio,  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  ori- 
ginal documents.    In  Italian,  they  are  freely  translated  by  Mu- 
ratori  himself,  abridged,  no  doubt,  and  without  most  of  the  ori- 
ginal  instruments,  but  well  furnished  with   quotations,   and 
abundantly  sufficient  for  most  purposes.     They  form  three  vo- 
lumes in  quarto.     I  have  in  general  quoted  only  the  number  of 
the  dissertation,  on  account  of  the  variance  between  the  Latin 
and  Italian  works :  in  cases  where  the  page  is  referred  to,  I 
have    indicated,    by  the  title,  which  of"  the  two  I  intend  to 
vouch.     3.  St.  Marc,  a  learned  and  laborious  Frenchman,  has 
written  a  chronological  abridgement  of  Italian  history,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Henault,  but  so  strangely  divided  by 
several  parallel  columns  in  every  page,  that  I  could  hardly 
name  a  book  more  inconvenient  to  the  reader.  His  knowledge, 
like  Muratori's,  lies  a  good  deal  in  points  of  minute  inquiry  ; 
and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  valued  in  ecclesiastical  history.     The 
works  descends  only  to  the  thirteenth  century.     4.  Denina's 
Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  originally  published  in  1769,  is  a  perspicu- 
ous and  lively  book,  in  which  the  principal  circumstances  are 
well  selected.     It  is  not  perhaps  free  from  errors  in  fact,  and 
still  less  from  those  of  opinion  ;  but,  till  lately,  I  do  not  know 
from  what  source  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
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governors  of  provinces.     The  principal  of  these 
were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Tuscany,  the  mar- 


ital)7 could  have  been  so  easily  derived.  5.  The  publication  of 
M.  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes  has  thrown 
a  blaze  of  light  around  the  most  interesting,  at  least  in  many 
respects,  of  European  countries  during  the  middle  ages.  I  am 
happy  to  bear  witness,  so  far  as  my  own  studies  have  enabled 
me,  to  the  learning  and  diligence  of  this  writer ;  qualities,  which 
the  world  is  sometimes  apt  not  to  suppose,  where  they  perceive 
so  much  eloquence  and  philosophy.  I  cannot  express  my  opi- 
nion of  M.  Sismondi  in  this  respect  more  strongly,  than  by  say- 
ing that  his  work  has  almost  superceded  the  annals  of  Muratori; 
I  mean  from  the  twelfth  century,  before  which  period  his  la- 
bour hardly  begins.  Though  doubtless  not  more  accurate 
than  Muratori,  he  has  consulted  a  much  more  extensive  list  of 
authors;  and, considered  as  a  register  of  facts  alone,  his  his- 
tory is  incomparably  more  useful.  These  are  combined  in  so 
skilful  a  manner,  as  to  diminish,  in  a  great  degree,  that  inevita- 
ble confusion  which  arises  from  frequency  of  transition,  and 
want  of  general  unity.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  from 
too  redundant  details  of  unnecessary  circumstances,  and  some- 
times, if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  from  unnecessary 
reflections,  M.  Sismondi  has  run  into  a  prolixity  which  will  pro- 
bably intimidate  the  languid  students  of  our  age.  It  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  the  history  of  Italian  Republics  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  good  far  more  important  than  storing  the 
memory  with  historical  facts,  that  of  communicating  to  the 
reader's  bosom  some  sparks  of  the  dignified  philosophy,  the  love 
for  truth  and  virtue,  which  lives  along  its  eloquent  pages.  6.  To 
Muratori 's  collection  of  original  writers,  the  Scriptores  Rerun). 
Italicarum,  in  twenty-four  volumes  in  folio,  I  have  paid  consi- 
derable attention;  perhaps  there  is  no  volume  of  it,  which  I 
have  not  more  or  less  consulted.  But,  after  the  annals  of  the 
same  writer,  and  the  work  of  M.  Sismondi,  I  have  not  thought 
myself  bound  to  repeat  a  laborious  search  into  all  the  authori- 
ties upon  which  those  writers  depend.  The  utility,  for  the  most 
part,  of  perusing  original  and  contemporary  authors,  consists 
less  in  ascertaining  mere  facts,  than  in  acquiring  that  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  times,  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
practicable for  any  compiler  to  impart.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  distinguish  what  information  I  have  derived  from  these 
higher  sources  ;  in  cases,  therefore,  where  no  particular  autho- 
rity is  named  j  I  would  refer  to  the  writings  of  Muratori  and  Sis- 
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quises  of  Ivrea,  Susa,  and  Friuli.  The  great  Lom- 
bard duchy  of  Benevento,  which  had  stood  against 
the  arms  of  Charlemagne,  and  comprised  more  than 
Jialf  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  now  fallen 
into  decay,  and  was  straightened  by  the  Greeks  in 
Apulia,  and  by  the  principalities  of  Capua  and  Sa- 
lerno, which  had  been  severed  from  its  own  terri- 
tory, on  the  opposite  coast.*  Though  princes  of 
the  Carlovingian  line  continued  to  reign  in  France, 
their  character  was  too  little  distinguished  to  chal- 
lenge the  obedience  of  Italy,  already  separated  by 
family  partitions  from  the  Transalpine  nations ;  and 
the  only  contest  was  among  her  native  chiefs.  One 
of  these,  Berenger,  originally  marquis  of  Friuli  or 
the  March  of  Treviso,  reigned  for  thirty-six  years, 
but  with  continually  disputed  pretensions;  and  af- 
ter his  death,  the  calamities  of  Italy  were  sometimes 
aggravated  by  tyranny,  and  sometimes  by  intestine 
war.  The  Hungarians  desolated  Lombardy;  the 
southern  coasts  were  infested  by  the  Saracens,  now 
masters  of  Sicily.  Plunged  in  an  abyss  from  which 
she  saw  no  other  means  of  extricating  herself,  Italy 
lost  sight  of  her  favourite  independence,  and  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Otho  the  First,  king  of  Germany. 
Little  opposition  was  made  to  this  powerful  mo- 
narch. Berenger  II.  the  reigning  sovereigu  of  Italy, 
submitted  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  him  as  a  fief,  j 

mondi,  especially  the  latter,  as  the  substratum  of  the  following 
chapter. 

*  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  1.  vii.  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Republiques  Italiennes,  t.  i.  p.  244. 
t  Muratori,  A.  D.  951.  Denina,  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  1.  ix.  c.  6, 
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But,  some  years  afterwards,  new  disturbances  aris- 
ing, Otho  descended  from  the  Alps  a  second  time, 
deposed  Berenger,  and  received  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  John  XII.  the  imperial  dignity,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recollection,  whe- 
ther of  Augustus  or  of  Charlemagne,  had  led  the 
Italians  to  annex  the  notion  of  sovereignty  to  the 
name  of  Roman  Emperor,*  nor  were  Otho,  or  his 
two  immediate  descendants,  by  any  means  inclined 
to  wave  these  supposed  prerogatives  which  they 
were  well  able  to  enforce.  Most  of  the  Lombard 
princes  acquiesced  without  apparent  repugnance  in 
the  new  German  government,  which  was  conducted 
by  Otho  the  Great  with  much  prudence  and  vigour, 
and  occasionally  with  severity.  The  citizens  of 
Lombardy  were  still  better  satisfied  with  a  change, 
that  ensured  a  more  tranquil  and  regular  adminis- 
tration than  they  had  experienced  uuder  the  pre- 
ceding kings.  But  in  one,  and  that  the  chief  of 
Italian  cities,  there  was  a  very  different  feeling. 
We  find  indeed  a  considerable  obscurity  spread 
over  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  during  the  long 
period  from  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  to 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  popes  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  some  measure  of  temporal 
power,  even  while  the  city  was  professedly  govern- 
ed by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  in  the  name  of  the 
eastern  empire.  This  power  became  more  exten- 
sive after  her  separation  from  Constantinople.  It 
was  however  subordinate  to  the  undeniable  sove- 
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reignty  of  the  new  imperial  family,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  enter  upon  all  the  rights  of  their  prede- 
cessors. There  was  always  an  imperial  officer, 
or  prefect,  in  that  city,  to  render  criminal  justice; 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  was  taken  by 
the  people ;  and  upon  any  irregular  election  of  a 
pope,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  unusual,  the 
emperors  held  themselves  intitled  to  interpose.  But 
the  spirit  and  even  the  institutions  of  the  Romans 
were  republican.  Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  no  contemporary  historian  dissipates, 
wre  faintly  distinguish  the  awful  names  of  senate, 
consuls,  and  tribunes,  the  domestic  magistracy  of 
Home.  These  shadows  of  past  glory  strike  us  at 
first  with  surprise;  yet  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  supposition,  that  a  city  so  renowned  and  popu- 
lous, and  so  happily  sheltered  from  the  usurpation 
of  the  Lombards,  might  have  preserved,  or  might 
afterwards  establish,  a  kind  of  municipal  govern- 
nient,  which  it  would  be  natural  to  dignify  with 
those  august  titles  of  antiquity.*  During  that  anar- 
chy which  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty,  while  the  authority  and  even  the 
name  of  the  emperors  were  in  abeyance,  the  Ro- 
mans acquired  an  independence,  which  they  did 
not  deserve.  The  city  became  a  prey  to  the  most 
terrible  disorders ;  the  papal  chair  was  sought  at 
best  by  bribery,  or  controuling  influence,  often  by 
violence  and  assassination;  it  was  filled  by  such 
men  as  naturally  rise  by  such  means,  whose  sway 

'  Muratori,  A.  D.  967.  987.  1015.  10S7.  Sismondi,  t.  i.  p.  (55 
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was  precarious,  and  generally  ended  either  in  their 
murder  or  degradation.     For  many  years  the  su- 
preme pontiffs  were  forced  upon  the  church  by  two 
women  of  high  rank;  but  infamous  reputation,  The- 
odora and  her  daughter  Marozia.     The  kings  of 
Italy,  whose  election  in  a  diet  of  Lombard  princes 
and  bishops  at  Roncaglia  was  not  conceived  to  con- 
vey any  pretension  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
could  never  obtain  any  decided  influence  in  papal 
elections,  which  were  the  object  of  struggling  fac- 
tions among  the  resident  nobility.     In  this  temper 
of  the  Romans,   they  were  ill  disposed  to  resume 
habits  of  obedience  to  a  foreign  sovereign.     The 
next  year  after  Otho's  coronation,  they  rebelled,  the 
pope  at  their  head ;  but  were  of  course  subdued 
without  difficulty.  The  same  republican  spirit  broke 
out  whenever  the  emperors  were  absent  in  Germany, 
especially  during  the  minority  of  Otho  III.  and  di- 
rected itself  against  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
pope.  But  when  that  emperor  attained  manhood,  lie 
besieged  and  took  the  city,  crushing  all  resistance 
by  measures  of  severity;  and  especially  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  consul  Crescentius,  a  leader  of  the 
popular  faction,  to  whose  instigation  the  tumultuous 
•  licence  of  Rome  was  principally  ascribed.* 

At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  without  children,  in 
1002,  the  compact  between  Italy  and  the  emperors 
of  the  house  of  Saxony  was  determined.     Her  en- 

*  Sismondi,  t.  i.  p.  164.  makes  a  patriot  hero  of  Crescentius. 
But  we  know  so  little  of  the  man  or  the  times,  that  it  seems  bet- 
ter to  follow  the  common  tenor  of  history,  without  vouching  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  representations. 
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gagement  of  fidelity  was  certainly  not  applicable 
to  every  sovereign  whom  the  princes  of  Germany 
might  raise  to  their  throne.  Accordingly,  Ardoin 
marquis  of  Ivrea  was  elected  king  of  Italy.  But  a 
German  party  existed  among  the  Lombard  princes 
and  bishops,  to  which  his  insolent  demeanour  soon 
gave  a  pretext  for  inviting  Henry  II.,  the  new  king  of 
Germany,  collaterally  related  to  their  late  sovereign. 
Ardoin  was  deserted  by  most  of  the  Italians,  but 
retained  his  former  subjects  in  Piedmont,  and  dispu- 
ted the  crown  for  many  years  with  Henry,  who 
passed  very  little  time  in  Italy.  During  this  period 
there  was  hardly  any  recognized  government ;  and 
the  Lombards  became  more  and  more  accustomed 
through  necessity  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  internal  police.  Meanwhile  the 
German  nation  had  become  odious  to  the  Italians,  the 
rude  soldiery,  insolent  and  addicted  to  intoxication, 
were  engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  citizens, 
wherein  the  latter  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  were 
first  exposed  to  the  summary  vengeance  of  the 
troops,  and  afterwards  to  penal  chastisement  for  se- 
dition.* In  one  of  these  tumults,  at  the  entry  of 
Henry  II.  in  1004,  the  city  of  Pavia  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  which  inspired  its  inhabitants  with  a  * 
constant  animosity  against  that  emperor.  Upon  his 
death  in  1024,  the  Italians  were  disposed  to  break 
once  more  their  connexion  with  Germany,  which 
had  elected  as  sovereign,  Conrad,  duke  of  Kranconia. 
They  offered  their  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France 

'  Muratori,  A.D.  1027.  1037. 
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and  to  William  duke  of  Guienne ;  but  neither  of 
them  was  imprudent  enough  to  involve  himself  in 
the  faithless  politics  of  Italy.  It  may  surprize  us 
that  no  candidate  appeared  among  her  native  prin- 
ces. But  it  had  been  the  dexterous  policy  of  the 
Othos  to  weaken  the  great  Italian  fiefs,  which  were 
still  rather  considered  as  hereditary  governments, 
than  as  absolute  patrimonies,  by  separating  districts 
from  their  jurisdiction,  under  inferior  marquises  and 
rural  counts.*  The  bishops  were  incapable  of  beco- 
ming competitors,  and  generally  attached  to  the  Ger- 
man. The  cities  already  possessed  material  influence, 
but    were  disunited  by  mutual  jealousies.      Since 

antient  prejudices,  therefore  precluded  a  fe- 

•  ....       1024 

derate  league  of  independent  principalities 

and  republics  for  which  perhaps  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Italy  unfitted  her,  Eribert  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan, accompanied  by  some  other  chief  men  of  Lom- 
bardy  repaired  to  Constance,  and  tendered  the 
crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already  disposed 
to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependency  upon  Germany.  It 
does  not  appear  that  either  Conrad,  or  his  succes- 
sors, were  ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over  Ita- 
ly ;f  but  whether  this  ceremony  took  place  or  not^ 

*  Denina,  1.  ix.  c.  11.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  8. 
Annali  d'ltalia.  A.  D.  989. 

t  Muratori,  A.D.  1026.  It  is  said  afterwards,  p.  367,  that  he 
•was  a  Romanis  ad  Imperatorem  electus.  The  people  of  Rome 
therefore  preserved  their  nominal  right  of  concurring  in  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  Muratori,  in  another  place,  A.  D.  1040 
supposes  that  Henry  III.  was  chosen  king  of  Italy,  though  he 
allows  that  no  proof  of  it  exists  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  the  supposition. 

Vol.  II.  C 
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we  may  certainly  date  from  that  time  Use  sub- 
jection of  Italy  to  the  Germanic  body.  It  became 
an  unquestioned  maxim,  that  the  votes  of  a  few 
German  princes  conferred  a  right  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  a  country  which  had  never  been  conquered, 
and  which  had  never  formally  recognized  this  su- 
periority.* But  it  was  an  equally  fundamental  rule 
that  the  elected  king  of  Germany  could  not  assume 
the  title  of  Roman  Emperor,  until  his  coronation  by 
the  pope.  The  middle  appellation  of  king  of  the 
Romans  was  invented  as  a  sort  of  approximation 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Maximilian  that  the  actual  coronation  at 
Rome  was  dispensed  with  and  the  title  of  emperor 
taken  immediately  after  the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  of  Franconia  and 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  or  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  to  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  marked  by 
three  great  events  in  Italian  history :  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  empire  and  the  papacy  for  ecclesiastical 
investitures,  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  king- 
dom in  Naples,  and  the  formation  of  distinct  and 

*  Gunther,  the  poet  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  expresses  this 
not  inelegantly. 

Romani  gloria  regni 
Nos  penes  est ;  quemcunque  sibi  Germania  regem 
Prseficit,  hunc  dives  submisso  vertice  Roma 
Accipit,  et  verso  Tiberim  regit  ordine  Rhenus. 

Gunther.  Ligurinus  ap.  Struviura 
Corpus  JIi>t.  German,  p. 
Yet  it  appears  from  Otho  of  Fiisingen,  an  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  some  Italian  nobles  concurred,  or  at  least  were  present 
and  assisting  in  the  election  of  Frederic  himself.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 
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nearly  independent  republics  among  the  cities  of 
Lombardy.  The  first  of  these  will  find  a  more  ap- 
propriate place  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  "where  I 
shall  trace  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
JBnt  it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant  state  of 
disturbance  in  Italy ;  and  should  be  mentioned  at 
present,  as  one  of  the  main  causes  which  excited  in 
that  country  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  were  chiefly  subject  to  the 
Greek  empire,  which  had  latterly  recovered  part 
of  its  losses,  and  exhibited  some  ambition  and  en- 
terprize,  though  without  any  intrinsic  vigour. 
They  were  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  styled  Cata- 
pan*,  who  resided  in  Bari  in  Apulia.  On  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  three  duchies  or  rather  repub- 
lics, of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amain*,  had  for  seve- 
ral ages  preserved  their  connexion  with  the  Greek 
Empire  and  acknowledged  its  nominal  sovereignty. 
The  Lombard  principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno 
and  Capua  had  much  declined  from  their  antient 
splendour.  The  Greeks  were  however,  not 
likely  to  attempt  any  further  conquests  ;  the 
court  of  Constantinople  had  relapsed  into  its  usual 
indolence;  nor  had  they  much  right  to  boast  of  suc- 
cesses, rather  due  to  the  Saracen  auxiliaries, 
whom  they  hired  from  Sicily.    No  momentous  re- 

*  Catapanus,  from  »xl«  nat,  one  employed  in  general  ad- 
ministration of  affars. 
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volution  apparently  threatened  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  least  of  all  could  it  be  anticipated  from  what 
quarter  the  storm  was  about  to  gather. 

The  followers  of  Hollo,  who  rested  from  plunder 
and  piracy  in  the  quiet  possession  of  Normandy,, 
became  devout  professors  of  the  christian  faith,  and 
particularly  addicted  to  the  custom  of  pilgrimage, 
which  gratified  their  curiosity  and  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. In  small  bodies,  well  armed,  on  account  of 
the  lawless  character  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  the  Norman  pilgrims  visited  the  shrines 
of  Italy,  and  even  the  Holy  Land.  Some  of  these, 
very  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  were  engaged  by 
a  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory ;  and  through  that 
superiority  of  valour,  and  perhaps  of  corporeal 
strength,  which  this  singular  people  seem  to  have 
possessed  above  all  other  Europeans,  they  made 
surprising  havoc  among  the  enemy.*  This  exploit 
led  to  fresh  engagements,  and  these  engagements 
drew  new  adventurers  from  Normandy  ;  they  found- 
ed the  little  city  of  Aversa  near  Capua,  and  were 
employed  by  the  Greeks  against  the  Saracens  of 
Sicily.  But,  though  performing  splendid  services 
in  this  war,  they  were  ill  repaid  by  their  ungrateful 
employers  ;  and  being  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to 
bear  with  injury,   they  revenged  themselves  by  a 


*  Giannone,  t.  ii.  p.  7.  [edit.  1753.]  I  should  observe,  that 
St.  Marc,  a  more  critical  writer  in  examination  ol  facts  than 
Giannone,  treats  this  first  adventure  of  the  Normans  as  unau- 
thenticated.    Abre«e  Cluonologique,  p.  990. 
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sudden  invasion  of  Apulia.  This  province  was 
speedily  subdued,  and  divided  among  twelve  ^42 
Norman  counts  ;  but  soon  afterwards  Robert 
Guiscard,  one  of  twelve  brothers,  many  of  whom 
were  renowned  in  these  Italian  wars,  acquired 
the  sovereignty;  and  adding  Calabria  to  his  ir,K»- 
conquests,  put  au  end  to  the  long  dominion 
of  the  Eastern  emperors  in  Italy.*  He  reduced 
the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Benevento,  in 
the  latter  instance  sharing  the  spoil  with  the 
pope,  who  took  the  city  to  himself,  while  Robert 
retained  the  territory.  His  conquests  in  Greece, 
which  he  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design  of 
overthrowing  the  Eastern  empire,  were  at  least 
equally  splendid,  though  lessjdurable.  Roger,  10R. 
his  younger  brother,  undertook  meanwhile  the 
romantic  enterprize,  as  it  appeared,  of  conquering  the 
island  of  Sicily,  with  a  small  body  of  .Norman 
volunteers.  But  the  Saracens  were  broken  into 
petty  states,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad  success  of 
their  brethren  in  Spain  and  Sardinia.  After  many 
years  of  war,  Roger  became  sole  master  of  Sicily, 
and  took  the  title  of  count.  The  son  of  this  prince, 
upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guiscard 's  posterity, 
united  the  two  Norman  sovereignties,  and  subjugat- 
ing the  free  republics  of  Naples  and  Amalfi?  ^o* 
and  the  principality  of  Capua,  established  a 

*  The  final  blow  was  given  to  the  Greek  domination  over 
Italy  by  the  capture  of  Bari  in  1071,  after  a  siege  of  four  years. 
It  had  for  some  time  been  confined  to  this  single  citv.  MuratorL 
St.  Marc. 
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boundary  which  has  hardly  been  changed  since  his 
time.* 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman  leaders  were 
viewed  unfavourably  by  the  popes.  Leo  IX. 
marched  in  person  against  Robert  Guiscard  with  an 
army  of  German  mercenaries,  but  was  beaten  and 
made  prisoner  in  this  unwise  enterprize,  the  scandal 
of  which  nothing  but  good  fortune  could  have 
lightened.  He  fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of  a 
devout  people,  who  implored  his  absolution  for 
the  crime  of  defending  themselves  ;  and  whether 
through  gratitude,  or  as  the  price  of  his  liberation, 
invested  them  with  their  recent  conquests  in  Apulia, 
as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  This  investiture  was  re- 
peated and  enlarged,  as  the  popes,  especially  in  their 
contention  with  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  found  the 
advantage  of  using  the  Normans  as  faithful  auxilia- 
ries. Finally,  Innocent  II.,  in  1139,  conferred 
upon  Roger  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  by  what  pretence  these  countries 
could  be  claimed  by  the  See  of  Rome  in  sovereignty, 
unless  by  virtue  of  the  pretended  donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  or  that  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  which  is 
hardly  less  suspicious  ;f  and  least  of  all  how  Inno- 

•  M.  Sismondi  has  excelled  himself  in  describing  the  con- 
quest of  Amalti  and  Naples  by  Roger  Guiscard  ;  (t.  i.  c.  4.) 
warming  his  imagination  with  visions  of  liberty  and  virtue  in 
those  obscure  republics,  which  no  real  history  survives  to 
dispel. 

t  Muratori  presumes  to  suppose,  that  the  interpolated,  if  not 
spurious,  grants  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  Otlio  Land  Henry  II. 
to  the  See  of  Rome  were  promulgated  about  the  time  of  the 
first  concessions  to  the  Normans,  in  order  to  give  the  popes  a 
colourable  pretext  to  dispose  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Italv. 
A.  D.   1051). 
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cent  II.  could  surrender  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  whether  that  were  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  or  as  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
empire.  But  the  Normans,  who  had  uo  title  but 
their  swords,  were  naturally  glad  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  legitimacy  to  their  conquest,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  pow- 
erful princes  in  jKurope,  never  ceased  to  pay  a  feu- 
dal acknowledgement  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  revolutions  which  time  brought  forth  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Italy  were  still  more  interesting. 
Under  the  Lombard  and  French  princes,  every  city 
with  its  adjacent  district  was  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment and  jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was  himself 
subordinate  to  the  duke  or  marquis  of  the  province. 
J^rom  these  counties  it  was  the  practice  of  the  first 
German  emperors  to  dismember  particular  towns  or 
tracts  of  country,  granting  them  upon  a  feudal  ten- 
ure to  rural  lords,  by  many  of  whom  also  the  same 
title  was  assumed.  Thus  by  degrees  the  authority 
of  the  original  officers  was  confined  almost  to  the 
walls  of  their  own  cities ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
hishop  obtained  a  grant  of  the  temporal  government, 
and  exercised  the  functions  which  the  count  had 
possessed.* 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the 
cities  of  Lombardy  began  to  assume  a  republican 
form  of  government,  or  to  trace  with  precision  the 
gradations  of  their  progress.     The  last  historian  of 

*  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Italise,  Dissert.  8.  Annali  d'ltalia  A.D. 
989.    Antichita  Estensi,  p.  26. 
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Italy  asserts,  thatOtho  the  First  erected  them  into 
municipal  communities,  and  permitted  the  election 
of  their  magistrates ;  hut  of  this  he  produces  no 
evidence ;  and  Muratori,  from  whose  authority  it  is 
rash  to  depart  without  strong  reasons,  is  not  only 
silent  about  any  charters,  but  discovers  no  express 
unequivocal  testimonies  of  a  popular  govern uient 
for  the  whole  eleventh  century.*  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  citizens  acting  for  themselves, 
is  in  a  tumult  at  Milan  in  991,  when  the  archbishop 
was  expelled  from  the  city.f  But  this  was  a  tran- 
sitory ebullition,  aud  we  must  descend  lower  for 
more  specific  proofs.  It  is  possible  that  the  dispu- 
ted succession  of  Ardoin  and  Henry,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  age,  and  the  kind  of  interregnum 
which  then  took  place,  gave  the  inhabitants  an 
opportunity  of  chusing  magistrates  and  of  shar- 
ing in  public  deliberations.  A  similar  relaxation 
indeed  of  government  in  France  had  exposed  the 
people  to  greater  servitude,  and  established  a  feudal 
aristocracy.  But  the  feudal  tenures  seem  not  to 
have  produced  in  Italy  that  systematic  and  regular 
subordination  which  existed,  in  France  during  the 
same  period  ;  nor  were  the  mutual  duties  of  the  re- 
lation between  lord  and  vassal  so  well  understood 
or  observed.  Hence  we  find  not  only  disputes,  but 
actual  civil  war  between  the  lesser  gentry  or  vavas- 
sors,  and  the  higher  nobility,  their  immediate  supe- 
riors.     These  differences  were  adjusted  by  Conrad 

*  Sismoruli,  t.  i.  p.  97.  384.    Muratori,  Dissert.  40. 
f  Muratori,  Annali  iTItalia. 
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the  Salic,  who  published  a  remarkable  edict  in  1037, 
by  which  the  feudal  law  of  Italy  was  reduced  to 
more  certainty.*  From  this  disunion  among  the 
members  of  the  feudal  confederacy,  it  was  more 
easy  for  the  citizens  to  render  themselves  secure 
against  its  dominion.  The  cities,  too,  of  Lombardy 
were  far  more  populous  and  better  defended  than 
those  of  France ;  they  had  learned  to  stand  sieges 
in  the  Hungarian  invasions  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
had  acquired  the  right  of  protecting  themselves  by 
strong  fortifications.  Those  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  temporal  government  of  their  bishops 
had  peculiar  advantages  in  struggling  for  emancipa- 
tion.! This  circumstance  in  the  state  of  Lombardy 
I  consider  as  highly  important  towards  explaining 

*  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia.     St.  Marc. 

t  The  bishops  seem  to  have  become  counts,  or  temporal 
governors,  of  their  sees,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  before 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Muratori.  Diss.  8.  T>e- 
nina,  I.  ix.  c.  11.  St.  Marc.  A.  D.  1041.  1047.  2070. 
In  Arnulf's  History  of  Milan,  written  before  the  close  of 
the  latter  age,  we  have  a  contemporary  evidence.  And  from  the 
perusal  of  that  work  I  should  infer,  that  the  archbishop,  at  least 
till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  highly  probable, 
that  an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  citizens, 
partook  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Muratori,  Scrip- 
tores  Rerum  Italicarum,  t  iv.  p.  16.  22,  23.  and  particularly  the 
last.  In  most  cities  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tesino,  the  bishops 
lost  their  temporal  authority  in  the  twelfth  century,  though  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  had  no  small  prerogatives,  while  that  city 
was  governed  as  a  republic.  But  in  Piedmont,  they  continued 
longer  in  the  enjoyment  of  power.  Vercelli  and  even  Turin 
were  almost  subject  to  their  respective  prelates  till  the  thirteenth 
century.  For  this  reason  among  others,  the  Piedmontese  cities 
are  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  republics  of  Lombardy. 
Denina,  Istoria  dell'  Italia  Occidentale,  t.  i.  p.  191. 
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the  subsequent  revolution.  Notwithstanding  seve- 
ral exceptions,  a  churchman  was  less  likely  to  be 
bold  and  active  in  command  than  a  soldier  ;  and  the 
sort  of  election  which  was  always  necessary,  and 
sometimes  more  than  nominal,  on  a  vacancy  of  the 
see,  kept  up  among  the  citizens  a  notion  that  the 
authority  of  their  bishop  and  chief  magistrate 
emanated  in  some  degree  from  themselves.  In 
many  instances,  especially  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
the  earliest  perhaps,  and  certainly  the  most  famous 
of  Lombard  republics,  there  occurred  a  disputed 
election ;  two,  or  even  three,  competitors  claimed 
the  archiepiscopal  functions,  and  were  compelled, 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperors,  to  obtain  the  exer- 
cise of  them  by  means  of  their  own  faction  among 
the  citizens.* 

These  were  the  general  causes,  which,  operating 
at  various  times  during  the  eleventh  century,  seem 
gradually  to  have  produced  a  republican  form  of 

_  *  Muratori,  A.  D.  1045.  Sometimes  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  refused  to  acknowledge  a  bishop  named  by  the  emperor,  as 
happened  at  Parvia  and  Asti  about  1057.  Arnulf,  p.  22.  This 
was  in  other  words,  setting  up  themselves  as  republics.  But 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1070, 
when  the  Milanese  absolutely  rejected  Godfrey,  appointed  by 
Henry  IV.  and  after  a  resistance  of  several  years,  obliged  the 
emperor  to  fix  upon  another  person.  The  city  had  been  previ- 
ously involved  in  long  and  violent  tumults,  which,  though  rather 
belonging  to  ecclesiastical  than  civil  history,  as  they  arose  out 
of  the  endeavours  made  to  reform  the  conduct  and  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  had  a  considerable  tendency  to  diminish 
the  archbishop's  authority,  and  to  give  a  republican  character 
to  the  inhabitants.  These  proceedings  arc  told  at  great  length 
by  St.  Marc,  t.  iii,  A.  D.  1056—1077.  Arnulf  and  Landuli 
are  the  original  sources. 
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government  in  the  Italian  cities.  Eat  this  part  of 
history  is  very  obscure.  The  archives  of  all  cities 
before  the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  have  per- 
ished. For  many  years,  there  is  great  deficiency  of 
contemporary  Lombard  historians,  and  those  of 
a  later  age,  who  endeavoured  to  search  into 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  have  found  only 
some  barren  and  insulated  events  to  record.  We 
perceive,  however,  throughout  the  eleventh  century, 
that  the  cities  were  continually  in  warfare  with 
each  other.  This  indeed  was  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  age,  and  no  inference  can  absolutely 
be  drawn  from  it  as  to  their  internal  freedom. 
But  it  is  observable,  that  their  chronicles  speak,  in 
recording  these  transactions,  of  the  people,  and  not 
of  their  leaders,  which  is  the  true  republican  tone 
of  history.  Thus,  in  the  Annals  of  Pisa,  we  read, 
under  the  years  1002  and  1004,  of  victories 
gained  by  the  Pisaus  over  the  people  of  Lucca  ;  in 
1006,  that  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  conquered  Sar- 
dinia.* These  Annals  indeed  are  not  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  nor  perhaps  of  much  authority.  But 
we  have  an  original  account  of  a  war  that  broke  out, 
in  1057,  between  Pavia  and  Milan,    in  which  the 


*  Murat.  Diss.  45.  Arnulfus,  the  historian  of  Milan,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  temporal  counts,  which  seems  to  be  a  proof 
that  there  were  none  in  any  authority.  He  speaks  always  of 
Mediolanenses,  Papienses,  Ravenuates,  &c.  This  history  was 
written  about  1085,  but  relates  to  the  earlier  part  of  that  century. 
That  of  Landulfus  corroborates  this  supposition,  which  indeed  is 
capable  of  proof  as  to  Milan  and  several  other  cities,  in  which 
the  temporal  government  had  been  legally  vested  in  the  bishops* 
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citizens  are  said  to  have  raised  armies,  made  alli- 
ances, hired  foreign  troops,  and  in  every  respect 
acted  like  independent  states.*  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  power  left  in  the  empire  to  controul  them.  The 
two  Henrys,  IV.  and  V.,  were  so  much  embarras- 
sed during  the  quarrel  concerning  investitures,  and 
the  continual  troubles  of  Germany,  that  they  were 
less  likely  to  interfere  with  the  rising  freedom  of  the 
Italian  cities,  than  to  purchase  their  assistance  by 
large  concessions.  Henry  IV.  granted  a  charter  to 
Pisa,  in  1081,  full  of  the  most  important  privileges, 
promising  even  not  to  name  any  marquis  of  Tuscany 
without  the  people's  consent;!  and  it  is  possible,  that 
although  the  instruments  have  perished,  other  pla- 
ces might  obtain  similar  advantages.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  before  the  death  of  Henry 
V.,  in  1125,  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and 
many  among  those  of  Tuscany,  were  accustomed  to 
elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  to  act  as  independ- 
ent communties  inwaging  war  and  in  domestic  gov- 
ernment.! 

The  territory  subjected  originally  to  the  count  or 
bishop  of  these  cities  had  been  reduced,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  by  numerous  concessions  to  the 
rural  nobility.  But  the  new  'republics,  deeming 
themselves  entitled  to  all  which  their  former  govern- 
ors had  once  possessed,  began  to  attack  their  nearest 

*  Murat.  Diss.  45.   Arnulf.  Hist.  Mcdiolan.  p.  22. 

t  Murat.  Dissert.  45. 

%  Murat.  Annali  d'  Ital.  A.  D.  1107. 
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neighbours,  and  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of  all 
their  ancient  territory.  They  besieged  the  castles 
of  the  rural  counts,  and  successively  reduced  them 
into  subjection.  They  suppressed  some  minor 
communities,  which  had  been  formed  in  imitation 
of  themselves  by  little  towns  belonging  to  then- 
district.  Sometimes  they  purchased  feudal  superi- 
orities or  territorial  jurisdictions,  and,  according  to  a 
policy  not  unusual  with  the  stronger  party,  con- 
verted the  rights  of  property  into  those  of  govern- 
ment.^ Hence,  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
we  are  assured  by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  hardly 
any  nobleman  could  be  found,  except  the  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  who  had  not  submitted  to  some  city,  j 
We  may  except  also,  I  should  presume,  the  families 
of  Este  and  Malaspina,  as  well  as  that  of  Savoy. 
Muratori  produces  many  charters  of  mutual  com- 
pact between  the  nobles  and  the  neighbouring  cities ; 
whereof  one  invariable  article  is,  that  the  former 
should  reside  within  the  walls  a  certain  number  of 
months  in  the  year.J  The  rural  nobility,  thus  de- 
prived of  the  independence  which  had  endeared 
their  castles,  imbibed   a  new  ambition  of  directing 

*  II  dominio  utile  delle  cittae  de'  villaggiera  talvolta  diviso 
fra  due  o  piu  padroni,  ossia  che  s'assegnassero  a  ciascuno  di- 
versi  quartieri,  o  si  dividessero  i  proventi  delle  gabelle,  ovvero 
che  l'uno  signore  godesse  d'una  spezie  delta  giurisdizione,  e 
l'altrod'un'  altra.  Denina,  1.  xii.  c.  3.  This  produced  a  vast 
n  tricacy  of  titles,  which  was  of  course  advantageous  to  those 
wanted  a  pretext  for  robbing  their  neighbours. 

t  Otho  Frisingens.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 
%  MuratDiss.49. 
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the  municipal  government  of  the  cities,  which,  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  the  republics,  was  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  superior  families.  It  was  the  sa- 
gacious policy  of  the  Lombards  to  invite  settlers  by 
throwing  open  to  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  sometimes  they  even  bestowed  them  by  com- 
pulsion. Sometimes  a  city,  imitating  the  wisdom 
of  ancient  Home,  granted  these  privileges  to  all  the 
members  of  another.*  Thus  the  principal  cities, 
and  especially  Milan,  reached  before  the  middle  of 
tiie  twelfth  century  a  degree  of  population  very  far 
beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  great  kingdoms. 
Within  their  strong  walls  and  deep  trenches,  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  well  peopled  streets,  the  industri- 
ous dwelt  secure  from  the  licenceof  armed  pillagers 
and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants.  Artizans, 
whom  the  military  landholders,  contemned,  acquir- 
ed and  deserved  the  right  of  bearing  arms  for 
their  own  and  the  public  defence,  f  Their  occu- 
pations became  liberal,  because  they  were  the 
foundation  of  their  political  franchises  ;  the  citizens 
were  classed  in  companies  according  to  their  res- 
pective crafts :  each  of  which  had   its  tribune  or 

•  Mu rat.  Diss.  49. 

t  Otho  Frisingensis  ap.  Murat.  Scr.  Rer-  Ital.  t.  vi.  p.  708. 
Ut  etiath  ad  comprimendos  vicinos  materia  non  careant,  inferi- 
oris  ordinis  juvenes,  vel  quoslibet  contemptibilium  etiam  rrte- 
chanicarura  artium  opifices,  quos  ceeteree  gentes  ab  honestiori- 
buset  liberioribus  studiis  tanquam  pestem  propellnuf,  ad  militia; 
unguium,  vol  djgnitatum,  gradus  assumere  non  dedignantur. 
Kx  (|uo  factum  est,  ut  cteteris  orbis  civitatibus, divitiis  ct  poten- 
U  nrteemineaiit. 
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standard-bearer,  (gonfalonier)  under  whose  com- 
mand, when  any  tumult  arose  or  enemy  threatened, 
they  rushed  in  arms  to  muster  in  the  marketplace. 

But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the  sympathy, 
which  institutions,  so  full  of  liberty  create,  to  the 
national  conduct  of  these  little  republics.  Their 
love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by  that  restless  spirit, 
from  which  a  democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  ty- 
rannizing over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played 
over  again  the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece,  with  all 
its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  unjust  ambi- 
tion, and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less  con- 
summate actors  upon  the  scene.  Among  all  the 
Lombard  cities,  Milan  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
as  well  for  power  and  population,  as  for  the  abuse 
of  those  resources  by  arbitrary  and  ambitious  con- 
duct. Thus  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town  of  Lodi 
to  the  ground,  distributing  the  inhabitants  among 
six  villages,  and  subjecting  them  to  an  unrelenting 
despotism.*  Thus  in  1 1  IS,  they  commenced  a  war 
of  ten  years  duration  with  the  little  city  of  Como  ; 
but  the  surprising  perseverance  of  its  inhabitants 
procured    for   them    better    terms  of  capitulation, 

*  The  animosity  between  Milan  and  Lodi  was  of  very  old 
standing.  It  originated,  according  to  Arnulf,  in  the  resistance 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  to  an  attempt  made  by 
Archbishop  Eribert  to  force  a  bishop  of  his  own  nomination  upon 
them.  The  bloodshed,  plunder,  and  conflagrations  which  had 
ensued,  would,  he  says,  fill  a  volume,  if  they  were  related  at 
length.  Scriptores  Rerum  Italic,  t.  iv.  p.  16.  And  this  is  the 
testimony  of  a  writer  who  did  not  live  beyond  1085.  Seventy 
years  more,  either  of  hostility  or  servitude,  elapsed,  before  Lodi 
was  permitted  to  respire. 
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though  they  lost  their  original  independence.  The 
Cremonese  treated  so  harshly  the  town  of  Crema, 
that  it  revolted  from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Milan.  Cities  of  more  equal  forces 
carried  on  interminable  hostilities  by  wasting  each 
other's  territory,  destroying  the  harvests  and  burn- 
ing the  villages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  meanwhile, 
though  not  very  effective,  was  in  theory  always 
admitted.  Their  name  was  used  in  public  acts, 
and  appeared  upon  the  coin.  When  they  came 
into  Italy,  they  had  certain  customary  supplies  of 
provisions  called  fodrum  regale,  at  the  expence  of 
the  city  where  they  resided  ;  during  their  presence, 
all  inferior  magistracies  were  suspended,  and  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  devolved  upon  them  alone.  But 
such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Lombards,  that  they 
built  the  royal  palaces  without  their  gates  •  a  pre- 
caution, to  which  the  emperors  were  compelled  to 
submit.  This  was  at  a  very  early  time  a  subject 
of  contention  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia 
and  Conrad  II.,  whose  palace,  seated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  they  had  demolished  in  a  sedition,  and 
were  unwilling  to  rebuild  in  that  situation.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  Frederic 
Barbarossa  duke  of  Swabia,  and  nephew  of  the 
last  emperor,  Conrad  111.,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Germany.  His  accession  forms  the  commencement 
of  a  new  period,  the  duration  of  which  is  about  one 

*  Othn  Frisingensis,  p.  710.    Muratori,  A.  D.  1027. 
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hundred  years  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Conrad  IV".,  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of 
Swabia.  It  is  characterized,  like  the  former,  by 
three  distinguishing  features  in  Italian  history;  the 
victorious  struggle  of  the  Lombard  and  other  cities 
for  independence,  the  final  establishment  of  a  tem- 
poral sovereignty  over  the  middle  provinces  by  the 
popes,  and  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Swabia. 

In  Frederic  Barbarossa  the  Italians  found  a  ve- 
ry different  sovereign  from  the  two  last  emperors, 
Lothair,  and  Conrad  III.,  who  had  seldom  appear- 
ed in  Italy,  and  with  forces  quite  inadequate  to  con- 
troul  such  insubordinate  subjects.  The  distin- 
guished valour  and  ability  of  this  prince  rendered  a 
severe  and  arbitrary  temper  and  a  haughty  conceit 
of  his  imperial  rights  more  formidable.  He  believed, 
or  professed  to  believe,  the  magnificent  absurdity, 
that  as  successor  to  Augustus,  he  inherited  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  In  the  same  right,  he 
more  powerfully,  if  not  more  rationally,  laid  claim 
to  the  entire  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors over  their  own  subjects ;  and  this  the  profes- 
sors of  the  civil  law,  which  was  now  diligently  stu- 
died, lent  him  their  aid  with  the  utmost  servility. 
To  such  a  disposition  the  self-government  of  the 
Lombard  cities  appeared  mere  rebellion.  Milan, 
especially,  the  most  renowned  of  them  all,  drew 
down  upon  herself  his  inveterate  resentment.  He 
found,  unfortunately,  too  good  a  pretence  in  her  be- 
haviour towards  Lodi.     Two  natives  of  that  ruined 

Vol.  IT.  E 
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city  threw  themselves  at  the  emperors  feet,  implo- 
ring him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of  justice,  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs  of  their  country.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  terror  inspired  by  Milan,  that  the  con- 
suls of  Lodi  disavowed  the  complaints  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  inhabitants  trembled  at  the 
danger  of  provoking  a  summary  vengeance  against 
which  imperial  arms  seem  no  protection.*  The 
Milanese  however,  abstained  from  attacking  the 
people  of  Lodi,  though  they  treated  with  con- 
tempt the  emperor's  order  to  leave  them  at  liber- 
ty. Frederic,  meanwhile  came  into  Italy,  and 
held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  complaints  pour- 
ed in  from  many  quarters  against  the  Milanese, 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  their  ancient  enemies,  were 
impatient  to  renew  hostilities  under  the  imperial 
auspicies.  Brescia,  Tortona  and  Crema  were  al- 
lies, or  rather  dependents,  of  Milan.  Frederic 
soon  took  occasion  to  attack  the  latter  confederacy 
Tortona  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  levelled 
to  the  ground.  But  a  feudal  army  was  soon  dissol- 
ved ;  the  emperor  had  much  to  demand  his  attention 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  Adrian  IV.; 
and  when  the  imperial  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Lombardy,  the  Milanese  rebuilt  Tortona,  and  ex- 
pelled the  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwellings. 
Frederic   assembled  a  fresh  army,  to   which  al- 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  these  circumstances  in  the 
narrative  of  Otho  Morena,  a  citizen  of  Lodi.  Scrip.  Rer.  Ita!.  t. 
vi-  p.  966.  M.  Sismondi,  who  reproaches  Morena  for  partiality 
towards  Frederic  in  the  Milanese  war,  should  have  remembered 
the  provocations  of  Lodi.  Hist.  des.  Republ.  Ital.  t.  ii.  p.  102. 
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most  every  city  of  Lonibardy,  willingly  or  by  force 
contributed  its  militia.  It  is  said  to  bave  exceed- 
ed a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Milanese  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  walls :  and  perhaps 
might  have  defied  the  imperial  forces,  if  their  itn- 
mence  population,  which  gave  them  confidence 
in  arms,  had  not  exposed  them  to  a  different  enemy. 
Milan  was  obliged  by  hunger  to  capitulate,  upon 
conditions  not  very  severe,  if  a  vanquished  people 
could  ever  safely  rely  upon  the  convention  that  tes- 
tifies their  submission. 

Frederic,  after  the  surrender  of  Milan,  held  a  diet 
at  Roncaglia,  where  the  effect  of  his  victories  was  fa- 
tally perceived.  The  bishops,  the  higher  nobility, 
the  lawyers,  vied  with  one  another  in  exalting  his 
prerogatives.  He  defined  the  regalian  rights,  .  .  ^q 
as  they  were  called,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exclude  the  cities  and  private  proprietors  from  coin- 
ing money,  and  from  tolls  or  territorial  dues,  which 
they  had  for  many  years  possessed.  These,  how- 
ever, he  permitted  them  to  retain  for  a  pecuniary 
stipulation.  A  more  important  innovation  was  the 
appointment  of  magistrates,  with  the  title  of  Podesta, 
to  administer  justice,  concurrently  with  the  consuls; 
but  he  soon  proceeded  to  abolish  the  latter  office  in 
many  cities,  and  to  throw  the  whole  government  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  magistrates.  He  prohibited 
the  cities  from  levying  war  against  each  other.  It 
may  be  presumed,  that  he  shewed  no  favour  to 
Milan.  The  capitulation  was  set  at  nought  in  its 
most  express  provisions  ;  a  podesta  was  sent  to 
supersede  the  consuls,  and  part  of  the  territory 
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taken  away.  Whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  resis- 
tance, and  the  Milanese  had  experience  enough  not 
to  undervalue  it,  they  were  determined  rather  to  see 
their  liberties  at  once  overthrown,  than  gradually 
destroyed  by  a  faithless  tyrant.  They  availed 
themselves  of  the  absence  of  his  army  to  renew  the 
war.  Its  issue  was  more  calamitous  than  that  of  the 
last.  Almost  all  Lombardy  lay  patient  under  sub- 
jection. The  small  town  of  Crema,  always  the 
faithful  ally  of  Milan,  stood  a  memorable  siege 
against  the  imperial  army  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  capitulate  for  their  lives, 
and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their  dwellings 
to  the  ground.*  But  all  smaller  calamities  were 
forgotten,  when  the  great  city  of  Milan,  worn  out 
by  famine,  rather  than  subdued  by  force,  was  re- 
duced to  surrender  at  discretion.  Lombardy  stood 
in  anxious  suspense  to  know  the  determination  of 
Frederic  respecting  this  ancient  metropolis,  the  seat 
of  the  early  Christian  emperors,  and  second  only  to 
Rome  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Latin  church.  A 
delay  of  three  weeks  excited  fallacious  hopes ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  an  order  was  given  to  the 
Milanese  to  evacuate  their  habitations.  The  de- 
serted streets  were  instantly  occupied  by  the  impe- 
rial army ;   the  people  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  of 

*  The  siege  of  Crema  is  told  at  great  length  by  Otto  Morena  ; 
it  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  display  of  extraordinary,  though 
unsuccessful,  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  but  as  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  the  methods  used  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places,  before  the  introduction  of  artillery.  Scrip. 
Rer.  Ital.  t.  vi.  p.  1032—1052. 
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Lodi  and  Como,  were  commissioned  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  respective  quarters  of  the  city 
assigned  to  them ;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  pillaged 
churches  stood  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  what  ^fio 
had  been  Milan 

There  was  now  little  left  of  that  freedom  to  which 
Lombardy  had  aspired  :  it  was  gone  like  a  pleasant 
dream,  and  she  awoke  to  the  fears  and  miseries  of 
servitude.  Frederic  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  vin- 
dictive temper,  and  of  the  policy  usual  among  states- 
men. He  abrogated  the  consular  regimen  in  some 
even  of  the  cities  which  had  supported  him,  and 
established  his  podesta  in  their  place.  This  ma- 
gistrate was  always  a  stranger,  frequently  not  even 
an  Italian  ;  and  he  came  to  his  office  with  all  those 
prejudices  against  the  people  he  was  to  govern, 
which  cut  off  every  hope  of  justice  and  humanity. 
The  citizens  of  Lombardy,  especially  the  Milanese, 
who  had  been  dispersed  in  the  villages  adjoining 
their  ruined  capital,  were  unable  to  meet  the  per- 
petual demands  of  tribute.  In  some  parts,  it  is  said, 
two  thirds  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  the  only 
wealth  that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them  by 
the  imperial  officers.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Frederic.  He 
gave  at  the  best  only  vague  promises  of  redress  ; 
they  were  in  his  eyes  rebels,  his  delegates  had  acted 
as  faithful  officers,  whom,  even  if  they  had  gone  a 
little  beyond  his  intentions,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  punish. 

But  there  still  remained,  at  the  heart  of  Lombar- 
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dy,  the  strong  principle  of  national  liberty,    impe- 
rishable among  the  perishing  armies  of  her  patriots, 
inconsumable  in  the  conflagration  of  her  cities.* 
Those  whom  private  animosities  had  led  to  assist 
the  German  conqueror,  blushed  at  the  degradation 
of  their  country,  and  at  the  share  they  had  taken  in 
it.     A  league  was  secretly  formed,  in  which  Cre- 
mona, one  of  the  chief  cities  on  the  imperial  side, 
took  a  prominent  part.     Those  beyond  the  Adige, 
hitherto  not  much  engaged  in  the  disputes  of  central 
Lombardy,   had  already  formed  a  separate     11f?7 
confederacy,  to  secure  themselves  from  en- 
croachments, which  appeared  (he  most  unjust,  as 
they  had  never  borne  arms  against  the  emperor. 
Their  first  successes  corresponded  to  the  justice    .  ,R4 
of  their  cause  ;  Frederic  was  repulsed  from  the 
territory  of  Verona,  a  fortunate  augury  for  the  rest 
of  Lombardy.     These  two  clusters  of  cities,  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Adige,  now  united  themselves 
into  the  famous  Lombard  League,  the  terms  of  which 
were  settled  in  a  general  diet.     Their  alliance  was 
to  last  twenty  years  ;   during  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  mutual  assistance  against  any  one  who 
should  exact  more  from  them  than  they  had  been 
used  to  perform  from  the  time  of  Henry,  to  the  first 
coming  of  Frederic  into  Italy  ;  implying  in  this,  the 
recovery  of  their  elective  magistracies,  their  rights 
of  war  and  peace,  and  those  lucrative  privileges, 

*  Quae  nerjiie  Dardaniis  campis  potucre  periie, 
Nee  cum  capta  capi,  nee  cum  combusta  ciemari. 
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which,  under  the  name  of  regalian,  had  been  wrest- 
ed from  them  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia.* 

This  union  of  the  Lombard  cities  was  formed  at 
a  very  favourable  juncture.  Frederic  had  almost 
ever  since  his  accession  been  engaged  in  open  hos- 
tility with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  was  pursuing  the 
fruitless  policy  of  Henry  IT.,  who  had  endeavour- 
ed to  substitute  an  antipope  of  his  own  faction  for 
the  legitimate  pontiff.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
scheme,  he  had  besieged  Rome  with  a  great  army, 
which,  the  citizens  resisting  longer  than  he  expect- 
ed, fell  a  prey  to  the  autumnal  pestilence  that  vi- 
sits the  neighbourhood  of  that  capital.  The  flower 
of  German  nobility  was  cut  off  by  this  calamity, 
and  the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps,  entirely  una- 
ble for  the  present  to  withstand  the  Lombard  con- 
federacy. Their  first  overt  act  of  insurrection  was 
the  rebuilding  of  Milan  ;  the  confederate  troops  all 
joined  in  this  undertaking;  and  the  Milanese,  still 
numerous,  though  dispersed  and  persecuted,  re- 
vived as  a  powerful  republic.    Lodi  was  compelled 

*  For  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  Lombard  league,  be- 
sides the  usual  authorities,  see  Muratori's  48th  dissertation. 
The  words,  a  tempore  Henrici  regis  usque  ad  introitum  impe- 
ratoris  Frederici,  leave  it  ambiguous,  which  of  the  Henries  was 
intended.  Muratori  thinks  it  was  Henry  IV.,  because  the 
cities  then  began  to  be  independent.  It  seems  however  natural, 
when  a  king  is  mentioned  without  any  numerical  designation, 
to  interpret  it  of  the  last  bearing  that  name  ;  as  we  say  King 
William,  for  William  the  Third.  And  certainly  the  liberties 
of  Lombardy  were  more  perfect  under  Henry  V.  than  his 
father:  besides  which,  the  one  reign  might  still  be  remembered, 
and  the  other  rested  in  tradition.  The  question  however  is  of 
little  moment. 
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to  enter  into  the  league ;  Pavia  alone  continued  on 
the  imperial  side.  As  a  check  to  Pavia,  and  to  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  most  potent  of  the  inde- 
pendent nobility,  the  Lombards  planned  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  city,  between  the  confines  of  these 
two  enemies,  in  a  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Po, 
and  bestowed  upon  it,  in  compliment  to  the  pope, 
Alexander  111.,  the  name  of  Alessandria.  Though 
from  its  hasty  construction,  Alessandria  was,  even 
in  that  age,  deemed  rude  in  appearance,  it  rapidly 
became  a  thriving  and  populous  city.*  The  intrin- 
sic energy  and  resources  of  Lombardy  were  now 
made  manifest.  Frederic,  who  had  triumphed  by 
their  disunion,  was  unequal  to  contend  against  their 
league.  After  several  years  of  indecisive  war,  the 
emperor  invaded  the  Milanese  territory  ;  but  the 
confederates  gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  at  Legnano.  Frederic  escaped  alone  and  dis- 
guised from  the  field,  with  little  hopes  of  rais- 

1776  • 

ing  a  fresh  army,  though  still  reluctant  from 

shame  to  acquiesce  in  the  freedom  of  Lombardy. 
He  was  at  length  persuaded,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  consent  to  a  truce  of 
six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of  which  were  all 
favourable  to  the  league.  It  was  weakened,  howe- 
ver, by  the  defection  of  some  of  its  own  members ; 
Cremona,  which  had  never  cordially  united  with 

*  Alessandria  was  sirnamed,  in  derision,  della  paglia;  from 
the  thatch  with  which  the  houses  were  covered.  Frederic  was 
very  desirous  to  change  its  name  to  Cfesarea,  as  it  is  actually 
called  in  the  peace  of  Constance,  being  at  that  time  on  the  im- 
perial side.    But  it  soon  recovered  its  former  appellation. 
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her  ancient  enemies,  made  separate  conditions  with 
Frederic,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  named  among 
the  cities  on  the  imperial  side,  in  the  armistice.  Tor- 
tona  and  even  Alessandria  followed  the  same  course 
during  the  six  years  of  its  duration ;  a  fatal  testi- 
mony of  unsubdued  animosities,  and  omen  of  the 
calamities  of  Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
Frederic's  anxiety  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  son 
overcame  his  pride,  and  the  famous  peace  of 
Constance  established  the  Lombard  republics 
in  real  independence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Constance,  the  cities  were  main- 
tained in  the  enjoyment  of  alt  the  regalian  rights, 
whether  within  their  walls  or  in  their  district, 
which  they  could  claim  by  usage.  Those  of  levy- 
ing war,  of  erecting  fortifications,  and  of  adminis- 
tering civil  and  criminal  justice,  were  specially 
mentioned.  The  nomination  of  their  consuls,  or 
other  magistrates  was  left  absolutely  to  the  citizens ; 
but  they  were  to  receive  the  investiture  of  their  of- 
fice from  an  imperial  legate.  The  customary  tri- 
butes of  provision  during  the  emperor's  residence 
in  Italy  were  preserved;  and  he  was  authorized 
to  appoint  in  every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  in  civil 
causes.  The  Lombard  league  was  confirmed,  and 
the  cities  were  permitted  to  renew  it  at  their  own 
discretion;  but  they  were  to  take  every  ten  years  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  This  just  compact 
preserved,  along  with  every  security  for  the  liber- 
ties and  welfare  of  the  cities,  as  much  of  the  impe- 

Vol.  II.  F 
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rial  perogative,  as  could  be  exercised  by  a  foreign 
sovereign,  consistently  with  the  people's  happi- 
ness.* 

The  successful  insurrection  of  Lombardy  is  a  me- 
morable refutation  of  that  system  of  policy  to 
which  its  advocates  give  the  appellation  of  vigorous 
and  which  they  perpetually  hold  forth  as  the  only 
means  through  which  a  disaffected  people  are  to  be 
restrained.  By  a  certain  class  of  statesmen,  and  by 
all  men  of  harsh  and  violent  disposition,  measures 
of  conciliation,  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  treaties,  re- 
gard to  ancient  privileges,  or  to  those  rules  of  moral 
justice  which  are  paramount  to  all  positive  right,  are 
always  treated  with  derision.  Terror  is  their  only 
specific,  and  the  physical  inability  to  rebel  their 
only  security  for  allegiance.  But  if  the  razing  of  ci- 
ties, the  abrogation  of  privileges,  the  impoverish- 
ment and  oppression  of  a  nation  could  assure  its 
constant  submission,  Frederic  Barbarossa  would 
never  have  seen  the  militia  of  Lombardy  arrayed 
against  him  at  Legnano.  Whatever  may  be  the 
pressure  upon  a  conquered  people  there  will  come  a 
moment  of  their  recoil.  Nor  is  it  material  to  al- 
ledger  in  answer  to  the  present  instance,  that  the  ac- 
cidental destruction  of  Frederic's  army  by  disease  en- 
abled the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  succeed  in  their  re- 
sistance. The  fact  may  well  be  disputed;  since  Lom- 
bardy, when  united,  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force  that  could 

'  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italise,  Diss.  50. 
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have  been  brought  against  her ;  but,  even  if  we  admit 
the  effect  of  this  circumstance,  it  only  exhibits  the 
precariousness  of  a  policy,  which  collateral- events 
are  always  liable  to  disturb.  Providence  reserves  to 
itself  various  means,  by  which  the  bonds  of  the  op- 
pressor may  be  broken ;  and  it  is  not  for  human 
sagacity  to  anticipate,  whether  the  army  of  a  con- 
queror shall  moulder  in  the  unwholesome  marshes 
of  Rome,  or  stiffen  with  frost  in  a  Russian  winter. 

The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a  noble  op- 
portunity to  the  Lombards  of  establishing  a  perma- 
nent federal  union  of  small  republics ;  a  form  of 
government  congenial  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
Italy,  and  that,  perhaps,  under  which  she  is  again 
destined  one  day  to  flourish.  They  were  entitled 
by  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  to  preserve  their 
league,  the  basis  of  a  more  perfect  confederacy, 
which  the  course  of  events  would  have  emancipated 
from  every  kind  of  subjection  to  Germany.*  But 
dark  long  cherished  hatreds,  and  that  implacable 
vindictiveness,  which,  at  least  in  former  ages,  dis- 
tinguished the  private  manners  of  Italy,  deformed 
her  national  character,  which  can  only  be  the  ag- 

*  Though  there  was  no  permanent  diet  of  the  Lombard 
league,  the  consuls  and  podestas  of  the  respective  cities  com- 
posing it  occasionally  met  in  congress,  to  deliberate  upon  mea- 
sures of  general  safety.  Thus  assembled,  they  were  called 
Rectores  Societatis  Lombardiae.  It  is  evident,  that  if  Lombardy 
had  continued  in  any  degree  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  union,  this 
congress  might  readily  have  become  a  permanent  body,  like  the 
Helvetic  diet,  with  as  extensive  powers  as  are  necessary  in  a 
federal  constitution.  Muratori,  Antichita  Italiane,  t.  iii.  p.  126, 
Dissert.  50.  Sismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  189. 
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gregate  of  individual  passions.  For  revenge  she 
threw  away  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  sacrificed 
even  the  recollection  of  that  liberty,  which  had 
stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among  the  ruins  of 
Milan.*  It  passed  away,  that  high  disdain  of  ab- 
solute power,  that  steadiness  and  self-devotion, 
■which  raised  the  half-civilized  Lombards  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  level  of  those  ancient  repub- 
lics, from  whose  history  our  first  notions  of  free- 
dom and  virtue  are  derived.  The  victim  by  turns 
of  selfish  and  sanguinary  factions,  of  petty  tyrants, 
and  of  foreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a  star 
from  its  place  in  heaven  ;  she  has  seen  her  harvests 
trodden  down  by  the  horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
blood  of  her  children  wasted  in  quarrels  not  their 
own  ;  Conquering  or  conquered,  in  the  indignant 
language  of  her  poet,  still  alike  a  slave;]  a  long 
retribution  for  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

Frederic  did  not  attempt  to  molest  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  con- 
ceded by  the  treaty  of  Constance.  His  ambition 
was  diverted  to  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  the 
house  of  Swabia,  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
Henry  with  Constance,  the  aunt  and  heiress  of 
William  II.,  king  of  Sicily.    That  kingdom,  which 

*  Anzi  girar  la  liberta  mirai, 
E  baciar  beta  ogni  ruina,  e  dire, 
Ruine  si,  ma  servitu  non  niai. 

Gaetana  Passerini  (ossia  piuttosto 
Giovan  Battista  Pastorini)  in 
Mathias,  Componimenti  Lirici. — vol.  iii.  p.  331. 

t  Per  servir  sempre,  o  vinci  trice  o  vinta.  Filicaja. 
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the  first  monarch,  Roger,  had  elevated  to  a  high 
pitch  of  renown  and  power,  fell  into  decay  through 
the  misconduct  of  his  son  William,  sirnamed  the 
Bad,  and  did  not  recover  much  of  its  lustre  under 
the  second  William,  though  styled  the  Good.  His 
death  without  issue  was  apparently  no  remote  event, 
and  Constance  was  the  sole  legitimate  survivor  of 
the  royal  family.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
no  hereditary  kingdom  appears  absolutely  to  have 
excluded  females  from  its  throne,  except  that  which, 
from  its  magnitude,  was  of  all  the  most  secure  from 
falling  into  the  condition  of  a  province.  The  Sici- 
lians felt  too  late  the  defect  of  their  constitution, 
which  permitted  an  independent  people  to  be  trans- 
ferred, as  the  dowry  of  a  woman,  to  a  foreign  prince, 
by  whose  ministers  they  might  justly  expect  to  be 
insulted  and  oppressed.  Henry,  whose  marriage 
with  Constance  took  place  in  1186,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  her  right  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  three 
years  afterwards,  was  exasperated  by  a  courageous, 
but  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Norman  barons  to 
preserve  the  crown  for  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
royal  family  ;  and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  series 
of  atrocious  cruelties.  The  power  of  the  house  of 
Swabia  was  now  at  its  zenith  on  each  side  of  the 
Alps ;  Henry  received  the  Imperial  crown,  the 
year  after  his  father's  death  in  the  third  crusade, 
and  even  prevailed  upon  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  elect  his  infant  son  Frederic  as  his  successor. 
But  his  own  premature  decease  clouded  the  pros- 
pects of  his  family :  Constance  survived  him  but  a 
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year ;  and  a  clrild  of  four  years  old  was  left  with 
the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom,  which  his  father's 
severity  had  rendered  disaffected,  and  which  the 
leaders  of  German  mercenaries  in  his  service  deso- 
lated and  disputed. 

During  the  minority  of  Frederic  II.,  from  1198 
to  1216,  the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Innocent  III.; 
a  name  second  only,  and  hardly  second,  to  that  of 
Gregory  VII.  Young,  noble  and  intrepid,  he  united 
with  the  accustomed  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion which  no  one  had  ever  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch, 
the  more  worldly  ambition  of  consolidating  a  sepa- 
rate principality  for  the  Holy  See  in  the  centre  of 
Italy.  The  real  or  spurious  donations  of  Constan- 
tino, Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis,  had  given 
rise  to  a  perpetual  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  popes, 
to  very  extensive  dominions  ;  but  little  of  this  had 
been  realized,  and  in  Rome  itself,  they  were  thwart- 
ed by  the  prefect,  an  officer  who  swore  fidelity  to 
the  emperor,  and  by  the  insubordinate  spirit  of  the 
people.  In  the  very  neighbourhood,  the  small  ci- 
ties owned  no  subjection  to  the  capital,  and  were 
probably  as  much  self-governed,  as  those  of  Lom- 
bardy.  One  is  transported  back  to  the  earliest  times 
of  the  republic,  in  reading  of  the  desperate  wars  be- 
tween Rome  and  Tibur  or  Tuscukim;  neither  of 
which  was  subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  At  a  further  distance  were  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  march  of  Ancona,  and  what 
had  been  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to  all  of  which 
the  popes  had  more  or  less  grounded  pretensions. 
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Early  in  the  last  mentioned  age,  the  famous  coun- 
tess Matilda,  to  whose  zealous  protection  Gregory 
VII.  had  been  eminently  indebted  during  his  long 
dispute  with  the  emperor,  granted  the  reversion  of 
all  her  possessions  to  the  Holy  See,  first  in  the  life- 
time of  Gregory,  and  again  under  the  pontificate  of 
Paschal  III.  These  were  very  extensive,  and  held 
by  different  titles.  Of  her  vast  imperial  fiefs,  Man- 
tua, Modena,  and  Tuscany,  she  certainly  could  not 
dispose.  The  duchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  An- 
cona  were  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  different  footing. 
I  confess  myself  not  distinctly  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  this  part  of  her  succession.  These  had 
been  formerly  among  the  great  fiefs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  But  if  1  understand  it  rightly,  they  had 
tacitly  ceased  to  be  subject  to  the  emperors,  some 
years  before  they  were  seized  by  Godfrey  of  Lor- 
raine, father-in-law  and  step-father  of  Matilda.  To 
his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  countries.  They  are  commonly  con- 
sidered as  her  alodial  or  patrimonial  property ;  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  see,  how,  being  herself  a  sub- 
ject of  the  empire,  she  could  transfer  even  her 
alodial  estates  from  its  sovereignty.  Nor  on  the 
other  hand,  can  it,  apparently,  be  maintained,  that 
she  was  lawful  sovereign  of  countries,  which  had 
not  long  since  been  imperial  fiefs,  and  the  suzerainty 
over  which  had  never  been  renounced.  The  ori- 
ginal title  of  the  Holy  See,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
incontestable,  even  as  to  this  part  of  Matilda's  do- 
nation.    But  1  state  with  hesitation  a  difficulty,  to 
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which  the  authors  I  have  consulted  do  not  advert.* 
It  is  certaiu,  however,  that  the  emperors  kept  pos- 
session of  the  whole  during  the  twelfth  century; 
and  treated  both  Spoleto  and  Ancona  as  parts  of 
the  empire,  notwithstanding  continual  remonstrances 
from  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  at 
the  negociatious  of  Venice  in  1177,  promised  to  re- 
store the  patrimony  of  Matilda  in  fifteen  years  ;  but 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  Henry  VI.  was  not  dis- 
posed to  execute  this  arrangement,  and  granted  the 
county  in  fief  to  some  of  his  German  followers. 
Upon  his  death,  the  circumstances  were  favourable 
to  Innocent  III.  The  infant  king  of  Sicily  had  been 
intrusted  by  Constance  to  his  guardianship.  A  dou- 
ble election  of  Philip,  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
of  Otho,  duke  of  Brunswic,  engaged  the  princes  of 
Germany,  who  had  entirely  overlooked  the  claims 
of  young  Frederic,  in  a  doubtful  civil  war.  Neither 
party  was  in  a  condition  to  enter  Italy ;  and  the 
imperial  dignity  was  vacant  for  several  years,  till, 
the  death  of  Philip  removing  one  competitor,  Otho 
IV.,  whom  the  pope  had  constantly  favoured,  was 
crowned  emperor.  During  this  interval,  the  Italians 

•It  is  almost  hopeless  to  look,  for  explicit  information  upon 
the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See  in  Italian  writers, 
even  of  the  eighteenth  century.  JMuratori,  the  most  learned, 
and  upon  the  whole  the  fairest  of  them  all,  moves  cautiously 
over  this  ground  ;  except  when  the  claims  of  Rome  happen  to 
clash  with  those  of  the  house  of  Este.  But  I  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  by  the  perusal  of  some  dry  and  tedious 
dissertations  in  St.  Marc,  (Abreg6  Chronolo»ique  de  l'Hist.  de 
1'Italie,  t.  iv.)  who,  with  learning  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
Muratori,  possessed  more  opportunity  and  inclination  to  speak 
out. 
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had  no  superior;  and  Innocent  availed  himself  of 
it  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  the  See.  These  he 
backed  by  the  production  of  rather  a  questionable 
document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said  to  have  been 
found  among  the  baggage  of  Marquard,  one  of  the 
German  soldiers,  who  had  been  invested  with  fiefs 
by  the  late  emperor.  The  cities  of  what  we  now 
call  the  ecclesiastical  state  had  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury their  own  municipal  government  like  those  of 
Lombardy  ;  but  they  were  far  less  able  to  assert  a 
complete  independence.  They  gladly,  therefore, 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
See,  which  held  out  some  prospect  of  securing  them, 
from  Marquard,  and  other  rapacious  partizans, 
without  disturbing  their  internal  regulations.  Thus 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  Ancona  sub- 
mitted to  Innocent  111. ;  but  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  constant  possession  of  such  exten- 
sive territories,  and  some  years  afterwards  adopted 
the  prudent  course  of  granting  Ancona  in  fief  to  the 
Marquis  of  Este.  He  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
neglect  his  authority  at  home  ;  the  prefect  of  Rome 
was  now  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  regular  imperial  supremacy 
over  that  city ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens 
were  abridged.  This  is  the  proper  sera  of  that  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  which  the  bishops  of  Home  pos- 
sess over  their  own  city,  though  still  prevented  by 
various  causes,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  be- 
coming unquestioned  and  unlimited. 

The  policy  of  Rome    was  now  more  clearly  de- 
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fined  than  ever.  In  order  to  preserve  what  she 
had  thus  suddenly  gained  rather  by  opportunity 
than  strength,  it  was  her  interest  to  enfeeble  the 
imperial  power,  and  consequently  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  Italian  republics.  Tuscany  had 
hitherto  been  ruled  by  a  marquis  of  the  emperor's 
appointment,  though  her  cities  were  flourishing,  and, 
within  themselves,  independent.  In  imitation  of 
the  Lombard  confederacy,  and  impelled  by  Inno- 
cent III.  they  now  (with  the  exception  of  Pisa, 
which  was  always  strongly  attached  to  the  empire) 
formed  a  similar  league  for  the  preservation  of  their 
rights.  In  this  league  the  influence  of  the  pope 
was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  that  of 
Lombardy.  Although  the  latter  had  been  in  alli- 
ance with  Alexander  III.  aud  was  formed  during 
the  height  of  his  dispute  with  Frederic,  this  eccle- 
siastical quarrel  mingled  so  little  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty,  that  no  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  the  act 
of  their  confederacy.  But  the  Tuscan  union  was 
expressly  established  "  for  the  honour  and  ag- 
grandizement of  the  apostolic  See."  The  member- 
bound  themselves  to  defend  the  possessions  and 
lights  of  the  church  :  and  not  to  acknowledge  any 
king  or  emperor,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.*  The  Tuscans  accordingly  were 
more  thoroughly  attached  to  the  church  party,  than 

*  Quod  possessiones  et  jura  sacrosanctfle  eccleise  bona  fide 
defenderent ;  i5t  quod  nullum  in  regem  aut  imperatorem  reci- 
perent,  nisi  queui  Romanus  pontifex  approbaret.  Muratori.  Dis- 
sert.  43.  (Latin,  t.  iv.  p.  320  ;  Italian,  t.  iii.  p.  112.) 
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the  Lombards,  whose  principle  was  animosity  to- 
wards the  house  of  Swabia.  Hence,  when  Inno- 
cent 111.  some  time  after,  supported  Frederic  II. 
against  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  the  Milanese  and 
their  allies  were  ranged  on  the  imperial  side ;  but 
the  Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to  the  pope. 

In  the  wars  of  Frederic  JBarbarossa  against 
Milan  and  her  allies,  we  have  seen  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  divided,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  firmly  attached  to  the  imperial  interests.  It 
does  not  appear,  I  believe,  from  history,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  citizens  were 
at  so  early  a  time  divided  among  themselves,  as  to 
their  line  of  public  policy,  and  that  the  adherence 
of  a  particular  city  to  the  emperor,  or  (o  the  Lom- 
bard league,  was  only,  as  proved  afterwards  the 
case,  that  one  faction  or  another  acquired  an  as- 
cendancy in  its  councils.  But  jealousies  long  ex- 
isting between  the  different  classes,  and  only  sus- 
pended by  the  national  struggle  which  terminated, 
at  Constance,  gave  rise  to  new  modifications  oft 
interests,  and  new  relations  towards  the  empire. 
About  the  year  1200,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the 
two  leading  parties  which  divided  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  and  whose  mutual  animosity,  having  no 
general  subject  of  contention,  required  the  associa- 
tion of  a  name  to  direct  as  well  as  invigorate  its 
prejudices,  became  distinguished  by  the  celebrated 
appellations  of  Giielfs  and  Ghibelins  ;  the  former 
adhering  to  the  papal  side,  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
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emperor.  These  names  were  derived  from  Germany, 
and  had  been  the  rallying  word  of  faction  for  more 
than    half  a  century  in  that  country,  before  they 
were  transported  to  a  more  favorable  soil.     The 
Guelfs  took  their  name  from  a  very  illustrious  fami- 
ly, several   of  whom  had  successively  been   dukes 
of  Bavaria  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.    The 
heiress  of  the  last  of    these  intermarried  with    a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  Este,  a  noble  family 
settled  near  Padua,  and  possessed  of  great  estates 
on  each  bank  of  the  lower  Po.     They  gave  birth  to 
a  second  line  of  Guelfs,  from  whom,  the  royal  house 
of  Brunswic  is  descended.     The  name  of  Ghihelin 
is  derived  from  a  village  in  Franconia  whence  Con- 
rad the  Salic  came,  the  progenitor,  through  females, 
of  the    Swabian  emperor.     At  the  election  of  Lo- 
thaire  in  1125,  the  Swabian  family  were  disappoint- 
ed of  what  they   considered  almost  an  hereditary 
possession  ;  and  at  this  time  an    hostility  appears 
to  have  commenced   between    them  and  the  house 
of  Guelf,    who    were   nearly    related  to    Lothaire. 
Henry  the  Proud  and  his  son  Henry  the  Lion,  re- 
presentatives of  the  latter  family,  were  frequently 
persecuted  by  the  Swabian  emperors ;    but   their 
fortunes  belong  to  the  history  of  Germany.*  Mean- 
while the  elder  branch,  though  not  reserved  for  such 
glorious  destinies  as  the  Guelfs,  continued  to  flour- 

*  The  German  origin  of  these  celebrated  factions  is  clearly 
proved  by  a  pa^sa^e  in  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who  lived  half  a  cen- 
tury before  we  find  the  denominations  transferred  to  Italy. 
Struvius,  Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  378.  and  Muratori,  A.  1). 
1152. 
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ish  in  Italy  ;  the  marquises  of  Este  were  by  far 
the  most  powerful  nobles  in  eastern  Lombardy,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  began  to  be 
considered  as  heads  of  the  church  party  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  were  frequently  chosen  to 
the  office  of  podesta,  or  chief  magistrate,  by  the 
cities  of  Romagna ;  and,  in  1208,  the  people  of 
Ferrara  set  the  fatal  example  of  sacrificing  their 
freedom  for  tranquility,  by  electing  Azzo  VII.  mar- 
quis of  Este  as  their  lord  or  sovereign.* 

Otho  IV.  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
consequently  head  of  theGuelfs.  On  his  obtaining 
the  imperial  crown,  the  prejudices  of  Italian  fac- 
tions were  diverted  out  of  their  usual  channel.  He 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  whose 
hostility  to  the  empire  was  certain,  into  whatever 
hands  it  might  fall.  In  Milan,  however,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  cities  which  had  belonged  to  the  Lom- 
bard league  against  Frederic  1.,  hatred  of  the  house 
of  Swabia  prevailed  more  than  jealousy  of  the  impe- 
rial prerogatives  ;  they  adhered  to  names  rather 
than  to  principles,  and  supported  a  Guelf  emperor 
even  against  the  pope.  Terms  of  this  description, 
having  no  definite  relation  to  principles  which  it 
might  be  troublesome  to  learn  and  defend,  are  al- 
ways acceptable  to  mankind,  and  have  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  precluding  altogether  that  spirit  of 
compromise  and  accommodation,  by  which  it  is 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  tendency 
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to  hate  and  injure  each  other.  From  this  time, 
every  city,  and  almost  every  citizen,  gloried  in  one 
of  these  barbarous  denominations.  In  several  cities 
the  imperial  party  predominated  through  hatred  of 
their  neighbours,  who  espoused  that  of  the  church. 
Thus  the  inveterate  feuds  between  Pisa  and  Flo- 
rence, Modena  and  Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milan, 
threw  them  into  opposite  factions.  But  there  was 
in  every  one  of  these,  a  strong  party  against  that 
which  prevailed,  and  consequently  a  Ouclf  city  fre- 
quently became  Ghibelin,  or  conversely,  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  time.* 

The  change  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  po- 
litics of  the  Guelf  party  lasted  only  during  the  reign 

*  For  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  factions,  besides  the  historians, 
the  51st  dissertation  of  Muratori  should  be  read.  There  is 
some  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  his  language,  where  he  speaks  of 
these  distractions  expiring  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Quel  secolo,  6  vero,  abbonde  anch'  esso  di  molte  guerre, 
ina  nulla  si  opera  sotto  noine  o  pretesto  delle  fazioni  suddette. 
Solamente  ritennero  esse  piedein  alcune  private  famiglie.  An- 
tichita  Italiane,  t.  iii.  p.  148.  But  certainly  the  names  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin,  as  party  distinctions,  may  be  traced  all  through 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  former  faction  shewed  itself  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  insurrection  of  the  cities  subject  to  Milan,  upon 
the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  in  1404.  It  appeared 
again  in  the  attempt  of  the  Milanese  to  re-establish  their  repub- 
lic in  1447.  Sismoncli,  t.  ix.  p.  534.  So  in  1477,  Ludovico 
Sforza  made  use  of  Ghibelin  prejudices  to  exclude  the  regent 
Bonne  of  Savoy  as  a  Guelf.  Sismondi,  t.  xi.  p.  79.  In  the  ec- 
clesiastical state,  the  same  distinctions  appear  to  have  been 
preserved  still  later.  Stefano  Infessura,  in  1487,  speaks  fami- 
liarly of  them.  Script.  Iter.  Ital.  t.  iii.  p.  1221.  And  even  in 
the  conquest  of  Milan  by  Louis  XII.  in  1500,  the  G%elfs  of  that 
city  are  represented  as  attached  to  tlie  French  party,  while  the 
Ghibelins  abetted  Ludovico  Sforza  and  Maximilian.  Guicciar- 
dini,  p.  399.  Other  passages  in  the  same  historian  shew  th&e 
factions  to  have  been  alive  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
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of  Otlio  IV.  When  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
hhi  grew  up  to  manhood,  Innocent,  who,  though  his 
guardian,  had  taken  little  care  of  his  interests,  as 
long  as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  finding 
a  Gruelf  emperor  obedient,  placed  the  young  Fre- 
deric at  the  head  of  an  opposition,  composed  of 
cities  always  attached  to  his  family,  and  of  such  as 
implicitly  followed  the  See  of  Home.  He  met  with 
considerable  success  both  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Otho,  received  the  imperial 
crown.  But  he  had  no  longer  to  expect  any  assis- 
tance from  the  pope  who  conferred  it.  Innocent  was 
dead,  and  Honorius  111.,  his  successor,  could  not 
behold  without  appreheusion  the  vast  power  of 
Frederic,  supported  in  Lombardy  by  a  faction  which 
balanced  that  of  the  church,  and  menacing  the  ec- 
clesiastical territories  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  kingdom, 
feudatory  to  Rome,  and  long  her  firmest  ally,  was 
now,  by  a  fatal  connexion  which  she  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent,  thrown  into  the  scale  of  her  most 
dangerous  enemy.  Hence  the  temporal  dominion 
which  Innocent  111.  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
establish,  became  a  very  precarious  possession,  ex- 
posed on  each  side  to  the  attacks  of  a  power,  that 
had  legitimate  pretensions  to  almost  every  province 
composing  it.  The  life  of  Frederic  II.  was  wasted 
in  an  unceasing  contention  with  the  church,  and 
with  his  Italian  subjects,  whom  she  excited  to  re- 
bellions against  him.  Without  inveighing,  like  the 
popish  writers,  against  this  prince,  certainly  an  en- 
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courager  of  letters,  and  endowed  with  many  eminent 
qualities,  we  may  lay  to  his  charge  a  good  deal  of 
dissimulation  :  I  will  not  add  ambition,  because  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  period  in  the  reign  of  Frederic, 
when  he  was  not  obliged  to  act  on  bis  defence 
against  the  aggression  of  others.  But  if  he  had 
been  a  model  of  virtues,  such  men  as  Honorius  HI. 
Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  the  popes  with 
whom  he  had  successively  to  contend,  would  not 
have  given  him  respite,  while  he  remained  master  of 
Naples,  as  well  as  the  empire.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to  urge  princes 
into  a  crusade,  which  the  condition  of  Palestine 
rendered  indispensable,  or,  more  properly,  despe- 
rate. But  this  great  piece  of  supererogatory  devo- 
tion had  never  yet  been  raised  into  an  absolute  duty 
of  their  station  ;  nor  had  even  private  persons  been 
ever  required  to  take  up  the  cross  by  compulsion. 
Honorius  111.,  however,  exacted  a  vow  from  Fre- 
deric, before  he  conferred  upon  him  the  imperial 

*  The  rancour  of  bigotted  Catholics  against  Frederic  has 
hardly  subsided  at  tiie  present  day.  A  very  moderate  commen- 
dation of  him  in  Tiraboschi,  vol.  iv.  t.  7.  was  not  sufficient  to 
pass  uncontradicted  by  the  Roman  editor.  And  though  Mura- 
tori  shevvs  fjuite  enough  prejudice  against  that  emperor's  cha- 
racter, a  fierce  Roman  bigot,  whose  animadversions  are  printed 
in  the  17th  volume  of  his  annals,  (8vo.  edition)  flies  into  parox- 
ysms of  fury  at  every  syllable  that  looks  like  moderation.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  although  the^public  policy  of  Rome  has  long 
displayed  the  pacific  temper  of  weakness,  the  thermometer  of 
ecclesiastical  sentiment  in  that  city  stands  very  nearly  as  high, 
as  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Giannone,  who  suffered  for  his 
boldness,  has  drawn  Frederic  II.  very  favourably,  perhaps  too 
favourably,  in  the  16th  and  17th  books  of  the  Istoria  Civile  di 
Napoli. 
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crown,  that  he  would  undertake  a  crusade  for  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Frederic  submitted  to 
this  engagement,  which  perhaps  he  never  designed 
to  keep,  and  certainly  endeavoured  afterwards  to 
evade.  Though  he  became  by  marriage  nominal 
king  of  Jerusalem,*  his  excellent  understanding 
was  not  captivated  with  so  barren  a  prospect,  and 
at  length  his  delays  m  the  performance  of  his  vow 
provoked  Gregory  IX.  to  issue  against  him  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  Such  a  thunderbolt  was 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded  ;  and  Frederic  sailed,  the 
next  year,  for  Palestine.  But  having  disdained  to 
solicit  absolution  for  what  he  considered  as  no  crime, 
the  court  of  Rome  was  excited  to  still  fiercer  indig- 
nation against  this  profanation  of  a  crusade  by  an 
excommunicated  sovereign.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Palestine,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  papal 
troops  had  broken  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  No 

*The  second  wife  of  Frederic  was  Iolanta,  or  Violanta, 
daughter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  by  Maria,  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  This  Isabella  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Almaric  or 
Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  deaths  of  her  brother 
Baldwin  IV.  her  eldest  sister  Sibilla,  wife  of  Guy  de  Lusignan, 
and  that  sister's  child  Baldwin  V.  succeeded  to  a  claim  upon. 
Jerusalem,  which,  since  the  victories  of  Saladin,  was  not  very 
profitable.  It  is  said  that  the  kings  of  Naples  deduce  their  title 
to  that  sounding  inheritance  from  this  marriage  of  Frederic, 
(Giannone,  1.  xvi.  c.  2.)  but  the  extinction  of  Frederic's  poste- 
rity must  have,  strictly  speaking,  put  an  end  to  any  right  de- 
rived from  him;  and  Giannone  himself  indicates  a  better  title 
by  the  cession  of  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antioch,  and  legitimate 
heiress  of  Jerusalem,  to  Charles  of  Anjou  in  1272.  How  far 
indeed  this  may  have  been  regularly  transmitted  to  the  present 
king  of  Naples,  I  do  not  know,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  enquire 
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oue  could  rationally  have  blamed  Frederic,  if  he 
had  quitted  the  Holy  Land  as  he  found  it ;  but  he 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Saracens,  which,  though 
by  no  means  so  disadvantageous,  as  under  all  the 
circumstances  might  have  been  expected,  served  as 
a  pretext  for  new  calumnies  against  him  in  Europe. 
The  charge  of  irreligion,  eagerly  and  successfully 
propagated,  he  repelled  by  persecuting  edicts  against 
heresy,  that  do  no  great  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
availed  him  little  at  the  time.  Over  his  Neapolitan 
dominions  he  exercised  a  rigorous  government,  ren- 
dered perhaps  necessary  by  the  levity  and  insub- 
ordination characteristic  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
which  tended,  through  the  artful  representations  of 
Honorius  and  Gregory,  to  alarm  and  alienate  the 
Italian  republic. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lombardy 
since  the  peace  of  Constance,  and  the  prerogatives 
reserved  by  that  treaty  to  the  empire  were  so  sel- 
dom called  into  action,  that  few  cities  were  dispo- 
sed to  recollect  their  existence.  They  denominated 
themselves  Guelfs  or  Ghibelins,  according  to  habit, 
and  out  of  their  mutual  opposition,  but  without 
much  reference  to  the  empire.  Those,  however,  of 
the  former  party,  and  especially  Milan,  retained 
their  antipathy  to  the  house  of  Swabia.  Though 
Frederic  II.  was  entitled,  as  far  as  established  usage 
can  create  a  right,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  the 
Milanese  would  never  acknowledge  him,  nor  per- 
mit his  coronation  at  Monza,  according  to  ancient 
ceremony,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
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kings.  The  pope  fomented,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  this  disaffected  spirit,  and  encouraged  the 
Lombard  cities  to  renew  their  former  league.  This, 
although  conformable  to  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of 
Constance,  was  manifestly  hostile  to  Frederic,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  se- 
cond contest  between  the  republican  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  empire.  But  there  was  a  striking 
difference  between  this  and  the  former  confederacy 
against  Frederic  Barbarossa.  In  the  league  of 
1167,  almost  every  city,  forgetting  all  smaller  ani- 
mosities in  the  great  cause  of  defeuding  the  national 
privileges,  contributed  its  share  of  exertion  to  sus- 
tain that  perilous  conflict ;  and  this  transient  unan- 
imity in  a  people  so  distracted  by  internal  faction 
as  the  Lombards  is  the  surest  witness  to  the  justice 
•of  their  undertaking.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  their 
war  against  the  second  Frederic  had  less  of  provo- 
cation and  less  of  public  spirit.  It  was  in  fact  a 
party  struggle  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  cities,  to  which 
the  names  of  the  church  and  the  empire  gave  more 
of  dignity  and  consistence. 

The  republics  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century 
were  so  numerous  and  independent,  and  their  re- 
volutions so  frequent;  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
avoid  confusion  in  following  their  history.  It  will  give 
more  arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  the  changes  that  took  place  in  these  little 
states,  if  we  consider  them  as  divided  into  four 
clusters  or  constellations,  not  indeed  unconnected  one 
with   another,  yet  each  having   its   own  centre  of 
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motion,  and  its  own  boundaries.     The  first  of  these 
we  may   suppose  formed  of  the  cities  in  central 
Lombardy,  between  the  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  mountains  ;  it  comprehends 
Milan,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Parma, 
Piacenza,  Mantua,  Lodi,  Alessandria,  and  several 
others  less  distinguished.     These  were  the  original 
seats   of  Italian  liberty,    the   great  movers  in  the 
wars  of  the  elder  Frederic.     Milan  was  at  the  head 
of  this  cluster  of  cities,  and   her  influence  gave  an 
ascendency  to  the  Guelf  party  ;   she  had,  since  the 
treaty  of   Constance,    rendered    Lodi    and    Pavia 
almost  her  subjects,  and  was   in  strict  union  with 
Brescia  and  Piacenza.  Parma,  however,  and  Cremo- 
na, were  unshaken  defenders  of  the  empire.    In  the 
second  class  we  may  place  the  cities  of  the  March 
of  Verona,  between  the  Adige  and  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.      Of  these  there    were   but  four  worth 
mentioning  ;  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso. 
The  citizens  in  all  the  four  were  inclined   to  the 
Guelf  interests  ;  but   a  powerful  body  of  rural  no- 
bility, who  had  never   been  compelled,    like  those 
upon  the  upper  Po,    to  quit  their  fortresses  in  the 
hilly  country,  or  reside  within  the  walls,  attached 
themselves  to  the  opposite  denomination.*     Some 
of  them  obtained  very  great  authority  in  the  civil 
feuds  of  these  four  republics  ;  and  especially  two 
brothers,  Eccelin  and  Albcric  da  Romano,  of  a  rich 
and  distinguished  family,  known  for  its  devotion  to 

*  Sismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  222. 
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the  empire.     By  extraordinary  vigour  and  decision 
of  character,  by  dissimulation  and  breach  of  oaths, 
by  the  intimidating  effects  of  almost  unparalleled 
cruelty,  Eccelin  da   llomano  became  after    some 
years  the  absolute  master  of  three    cities,  Padua, 
"Verona,  and  Vicenza  ;  and  the  Guelf  party,  in  con- 
sequence,    was    entirely    subverted    beyond     the 
Adige,   during   the   continuance  of  his  tyranny.* 
Another  cluster  was  composed  of  the  cities  of  Ilo- 
magna,  Bologna,  Imola,  Faenza,  Ferrara,  and  seve- 
ral others.   Of  these  Bologna  was  far  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  as  no  city  was  more  steadily  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  church,  the  Guelfs  usually  predominated 
in  this  class  ;    to  which  also    the  influence  of  the 
house  of  Kste  not  a  little  contributed.      Modena, 
though  not  geographically  within  the  limits  of  this 
division,  may   be   classed  along  with  it,  from  her 
constant  wars  with  Bologna.     A  fourth  class  will 
comprehend   the  whole  of  Tuscany,  separated  al- 
most entirely  from  the  politics   of  Lombardy  and 
Komagna.     Florence  headed  the    Guelf   cities  in 
this   province,    Pisa    the  Ghibelin.      The  Tuscan 

*  The  cruelties  of  Eccelin  excited  universal  horror  in  an 
age,  when  inhumanity  towards  enemies  was  as  common  as  fear 
and  revenge  could  make  it.  It  was  an  usual  trick  of  beggars,  all 
over  Italy,  to  pretend  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  eyes 
or  limbs  by  the  Veronese  tyrant.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  in 
European  history  of  so  sanguinary  a  government  subsisting  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  crimes  of  Eccelin  are  remarka- 
bly well  authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  several  contemporary 
writers,  who  enter  into  great  details.  Most  of  these  are  found 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum.  Sismondi 
t.  iii.  p.  33.  111.  203.  is  more  full  than  any  of  the  moderns. 
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union  was  formed,  as  has  been  said  above,  by 
Innocent  III.,  and  was  strongly  inclined  to  the 
popes  ;  but  gradually  the  Ghibelin  party  acquired 
its  share  of  influence  :  and  the  cities  of  Siena, 
Arezzo,  and  Lucca  shifted  their  policy,  according 
to  external  circumstances,  or  the  fluctuations  of  their 
internal  factions.  The  petty  cities  in  the  region  of 
Spoleto  and  Ancona  hardly  perhaps  deserve  the 
name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa  does  not  readily 
fall  into  any  of  our  four  classes,  unless  her  wars 
with  Pisa  may  be  thought  to  connect  her  with 
Tuscany.* 

After  several  years  of  transient  hostility  and  pre- 
carious truce,  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  engag- 
ed in  a  regular  and  protracted  war  with  Frederic 
II.  or  more  properly,  with  their  Ghibelin  adversa- 
ries. Few  events  of  this  contest  deserve  particular 
notice.  Neither  party  ever  obtained  such  decisive 
advantages  as  had  alternately  belonged  to  Frederic 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  confederacy,  during 
the  war  of  the  preceding  century.     A  defeat  of  the 

*  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Piedmont  in  this  division.  The 
history  of  that  country  is  far  less  elucidated  by  ancient  or  mo- 
dern writers  than  that  of  other  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  at  this 
time  divided  between  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  marquises  of 
Montferrat.  But  Asti,  Chieri,  and  Turin,  especially  the  two 
former,  appear  to  have  had  a  republican  form  of  government. 
They  were  however  not  absolutely  independent.  The  only 
Piedmontese  city  that  can  properly  be  considered  as  a  separate 
state,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  Vercelli  ;  and  even  there 
the  bishop  seems  to  have  possessed  a  sort  of  temporal  sover- 
eignty. Denina,  author  of  the  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  first  printed 
in  1769,  lived  to  publish  in  his  old  age  a  history  of  western  Italy, 
or  Piedmont,  from  which  I  have  gleaned  a  few  facts.  Istoii;: 
dell' Italia  Occidentale;  Torino,  1809.  6  vols.  8vo. 
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Milanese  by  the  emperor,  atCorteNuova,  in  1237, 
was  balanced  by  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Brescia 
the  next  year.  The  Pisans  assisted  Frederic  to  gain 
a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  1241 ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  rise  from  the  blockade  of 
Parma  which  had  left  the  standard  of  Ghibelinism 
in  1248.  Ultimately,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
house  of  Swabia  was  exhausted  by  so  tedious  a 
struggle ;  the  Ghibelins  of  Italy  had  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  success  ;  but  their  country,  and  even  them- 
selves, lost  more  and  more  of  the  ancient  connexion 
with  Germany. 

In  this  resistance  to  Frederic  II.,  the  Lombards 
were  much  indebted  to  the  constant  support  of  Gre- 
gory IX.,  and  his  successor  Innocent  IV.;  and  the 
Guelf,  or  the  church  party,  were  used  as  synony- 
mous terms.  These  pontiffs  bore  an  unquenchable 
hatred  to  the  house  of  Swabia.  No  concessions  miti- 
gated their  animosity;  no  reconciliation  was  sincere. 
Whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  Frederic,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one,  not  blindly  devoted  to  the 
court  of  Home,  to  deny,  that  he  was  iniquitously 
proscribed  by  her  unprincipled  ambition.  His  real 
crime  was  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  and  the 
name  of  Swabia.  In  1239,  he  was  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  IX.  To  this  he  was  tolerably  accustom- 
ed by  former  experience ;  but  the  sentence  was  at- 
tended by  an  absolution  of  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  and  a  formal  deposition.  These  senten- 
ces were  not  very  effective  upon  men  of  vigorous 
minds,  or  upon  those  whose  passions  were  engaged 
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in  their  cause  ;  but  they  influenced  both  those  who 
feared  the  threatening^  of  the  clergy,  and  those  who 
wavered  already  as  to  their  line  of  political  conduct. 
In  the  fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy,  the  excommu- 
nication of  Frederic  undermined  his  interest  even  in 
the  cities,  like  Parma,  that  had  been  friendly,  and 
seemed  to  identify  the  cause  of  his  enemies  with 
that  of  religion;  a  prejudice  artfully  fomented  by 
means  of  calumnies  propagated  against  himself,  and 
which  the  conduct  of  such  leading  Ghibelins  as  Ec- 
celin,  who  lived  in  an  open  defiance  of  God  and 
man,  did  not  contribute  to  lessen.  In  1240,  Greg- 
ory proceeded  to  publish  a  crusade  against  Freder- 
ic, as  if  he  had  been  an  open  enemy  to  religion ; 
which  he  revenged  by  putting  to  death  all  the  pri- 
soners he  made  who  wore  the  cross.  There  was 
one  thing  wanting  to  make  the  expulsion  of  the  em- 
peror from  the  Christian  commonwealth  more  com- 
plete. Gregory  IX.  accordingly  projected,  aud 
Innocent  IV.  carried  into  effect,  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council.  This  wras  held  at  Lyons,  an 
imperial  city,  but  over  which  Frederic  could  no 
longer  retain  his  supremacy.  In  this  assembly, 
where  one  hundred  and  forty  prelates  appeared, 
the  question,  whether  Frederic  ought  to  be  depos- 
ed, was  solemnly  discussed ;  he  submitted  to  de- 
fend himself  by  his  advocates ;  and  the  pope  in  the 
presence,  though  without  formally  collecting  the 
suffrages  of  the  council,  pronounced  a  sentence,  by 
which  Frederic's  excommunication  was    renewed. 
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the  empire  and  all  his  kingdoms  taken  away,  and 
his  subjects  absolved  from  their  fidelity.  This  is  the 
most  pompous  act  of  usurpation  in  all  the  records  of 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  a 
general  council  seemed  to  incorporate  the  pretended 
right  of  deposing  kings,  which  might  have  passed 
as  a  mad  vaunt  of  Gregory  VII.  and  his  succes- 
sors, with  the  established  faith  of  Christendom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  he  left 
to  his  son  Conrad  a  contest  to  maintain  for  every 
part  of  his  inheritance,  as  well  as  for  the  imperial 
crown.  But  the  vigour  of  the  house  of  Swabia  was 
v  gone ;  Conrad  was  reduced  to  fight  for  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  only  succession  which  he  could 
hope  to  secure,  against  the  troops  of  Innocent  IV., 
who'still  pursued  his  family  with  implacable  hatred, 
and  claimed  that  kingdom  as  forfeited  to  its  feudal 
superior,  the  Holy  See.  After  Conrad's  premature 
death,  which  happened  in  1254,  the  throne  was  filled 
by  his  illegitimate  brother  Manfred,  who  retain- 
ed it  by  his  bravery  and  address,  in  despite  of  the 
popes,  till  they  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  assis- 
tance of  a  more  powerful  arm. 

The  death  of  Conrad  brings  to  a  termination  that 
period  in  Italian  history  which  we  have  described 
as  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  greatness  of  the 
house  of  Swabia.  It  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  most  honourable  to  Italy ;  that,  in  which  she 
displayed  most  of  national  energy  and  patriotism. 
A  Florentine  or  Venetian  may  dwell  with  pleasure 
Vol.  II.  I 
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upon  later  times  ;  but  a  Lombard  will  cast  back  his 
eye  across  the  desart  of  centuries,  till  it  reposes  on 
the  field  of  Legnano.  Great  changes  followed  in 
the  foreign  and  internal  policy,  in  the  moral  and 
military  character  of  Italy.  But  before  we  descend 
to  the  next  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark 
some  material  circumstance  in  that  which  has  just 
passed  under  our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lombard  cities 
to  such  princes  as  both  the  Frederics  must  astonish 
a  reader,  who  brings  to  the  story  of  these  middle 
ages  notions  derived  from  modern  times.  But  when 
we  consider  not  only  the  ineffectual  controul  which 
could  be  exerted  over  a  feudal  army,  bound  only  to 
a  short  term  of  service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  the 
field  at  its  own  cost,  but  the  peculiar  distrust  .and 
disaffection  with  which  mauy  German  princes  re- 
garded the  house  of  Swabia,  less  reason  will  appear 
for  surprise.  Nor  did  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  al- 
most always  in  agitation,  yield  any  material  aid  to 
the  second  Frederic.  The  main  cause,  however,  of 
that  triumph  which  attended  Lombardy  was  the  in- 
trinsic energy  of  a  free  government.  From  the  ele- 
venth century,  when  the  cities  became  virtually  re- 
publican, they  put  out  those  vigorous  shoots  which 
are  the  growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their  domestic 
feuds,  their  mutual  wars,  the  fierce  assaults  of  their 
national  enemies,  checked  not  their  strength,  their 
wealth,  or  their  population  ;  but,  rather  as  the  limbs 
are  nerved  by  labour  and  hardship,  the  republics 
of  Italy  grew  in  vigour  and  courage,  through  the  cou- 
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ilicts  they  sustained.  If  we  but  remember  what 
savage  licence  prevailed  during  the  ages  that  pre- 
ceded their  rise,  the  rapine  of  public  robbers, 
or  of  feudal  nobles  little  differing  from  robbers, 
the  contempt  of  industrious  arts,  the  inadequacy  of 
penal  laws,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  them 
into  effect,  we  shall  form  some  notion  of  the  change 
which  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of  Italy  by  the 
growth  of  its  cities.  In  comparison  with  the  bless- 
ings of  industry  protected,  injustice  controlled,  emu- 
lation awakened,  the  disorders  which  ruffled  their 
surface  appear  slight  and  momentary.  I  speak  only 
of  this  first  stage  of  their  independence,  and  chieiiy 
of  the  twelfth  century,  before  those  civil  dissensions 
had  reached  their  height,  by  which  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  Lombardy  were  soon  to  be  subverted. 
We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as  to  the  do- 
mestic improvement  of  the  free  Italian  cities,  while 
they  still  deserved  the  name.  But  we  may  perceive 
by  history,  that  their  power  and  population,  accord- 
ing to  their  extent  of  territory,  were  almost  incredi- 
ble. In  Gralvaneus  Flamma,  a  Milanese  writer,  we 
find  a  curious  statistical  account  of  that  city  in 
1288,  which  though  of  a  date  about  thirty  years 
after  its  liberties  had  been  overthrown  by  usurpa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  implying  a  high  degree 
of  previous  advancement,  even  if  we  make  allow- 
ance, as  probably  we  should,  for  some  exaggeration. 
The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  200,000 ;  the  pri- 
vate houses  13,000 ;  the  nobility  alone  dwelt  in 
sixty  streets :  8000  gentlemen,  or  heavy  cavalry 
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(milites)  might  be  mustered  from  the  city  and  Us 
district,  and  240,000  men  capable  of  arms  ;  a  force 
sufficient,  the  writer  observes,  to  crush  all  the  Sa- 
racens. There  were  in  Milan  six  hundred  notaries, 
two  hundred  physicians,  eighty  schoolmasters,  and 
■fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts.  In  the  district 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  castles  with  adjoining 
villages.  Such  was  the  stale  of  Milan,  Flamma 
concludes,  in  1288  ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  whether 
it  has  gained  or  lost  ground  since  that  time.*  At 
this  period,  the  territory  of  Milan  was  not  perhaps 
more  extensive  than  the  county  of  Surrey ;  it  was 
bounded,  at  a  little  distance,  on  almost  every  side, 
by  Lodi,  or  Pavia,  or  Bergamo,  or  Como.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Flamma  may  have  meant 
to  include  some  of  these  as  dependencies  of  Milan, 
though  not  strictly  united  with  it.  How  nourishing 
must  the  state  of  cultivation  have  been  in  such  a 
country,  which  not  only  drew  no  supplies  from  any 
foreign  land,  but  exported  part  of  her  own  produce! 
It  was  in  the  best  age  of  their  liberties,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Legnano,  that  the  Milanese  com- 

*Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italic,  t.  xi.  This  expression  of 
Flamma  may  seem  to  intimate,  that  Milan  had  declined  in  his 
time,  which  was  about  1340.  Yet  as  she  had  been  continually 
advancing  in  power,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  any  tyranni- 
cal government,  I  cannot  imagine  this  to  have  been  the  case  ; 
and  the  same  Flamma,  who  is  a  great  flatterer  of  the  Visconli, 
and  has  dedicated  a  particular  work  to  the  praises  of  A/.zo,  as- 
serts therein,  that  he  had  greatly  improved  the  beauty  and  con- 
venience of  the  city  ;  though  Brescia,  Cremona,  and  other  places 
had  declined.  Azarius  too,  a  writer  of  the  same  :\Z'',  makes  a 
similar  representation.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xvi.  p.  3  U  and  317. 
OfLuchinq  Yisconti  he  says:  Statute  Mediolani  reintegravit in 
tan  turn,  quod  non  civitas,  sed  provincia  videbatur. 
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menced  the  great  canal  which  conducts  the  waters 
of  (he  Tesiuo  to  their  capital,  a  work  very  extra- 
ordinary for  that  time.  During  the  same  period, 
the  cities  gave  proofs  of  internal  prosperity  that 
in  many  instances  have  descended  to  our  own  ob- 
serration,  in  the  solidity  and  magnificence  of 
their  architecture.  Ecclesiastical  structures  were 
perhaps  more  splendid  in  France  and  England  ; 
but  neither  country  could  pretend  to  match  the  pa- 
laces and  public  buildings,  the  streets  flagged  with 
stone,  the  bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the  com- 
modious private  houses  of  Italy.* 

The  courage  of  these  cities  was  wrought  some- 
times to  a  tone  of  insolent  defiance,  through  the  se- 
curity inspired  by  their  means  of  defence.  From 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  that  when  the  use  of 
gunpowder  came  to  prevail,  little  change  was  made, 
or  perhaps  could  be  made,  in  that  part  of  military 
science  which  relates  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places.  We  find  precisely  the  same  en- 
gines of  offence  ;  the  cumbrous  towers,  from  which 
arrows  were  shot  at  the  besieged,  the  machines  from 
which  stones  were  discharged,  the  battering  rams 
which  assailed  the  walls,  and  the  basket-work  co- 
vering (the  vinea  or  testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
gattus  or  chatchateil  of  the  middle  ages)  under  which 
those  who  pushed  the  battering  engine  were  protect- 
ed from  the  enemy.     On  the  other  hand,  a  city  was 

*Sismondi,  t.  iv.  p.  176.  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.  p.  426.  See  also 
the  observations  of  Denina  on  the  population  and  agriculture 
of  Italy,  l.xiv.  c.  9.  10.  chiefly  indeed  applicable  to  a  period  ra- 
ther later  than  that  of  her  free  republics. 
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fortified  with  a  strong  wall  of  brick  or  marble,  with 
towers  raised  upon  it  at  intervals,  and  a  deep  moat 
in  front.     Sometimes  the  ante-mural   or  barbacan 
was  added ;  a  rampart  of  less  height,   which  im- 
peded the  approach  of  the  hostile  engines.     The 
gates  were  guarded  with  portcullises  :  an  invention, 
which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Saracens.*  With  such  advantages  for  defence, 
a  numerous  and  intrepid   body  of  burghers  might 
not  unreasonably  stand  at  bay  against  a  powerful  ar- 
my ;  and  as  the  consequences  of  capture  were  most 
terrible,  while  resistance  was  seldom  hopeless,   we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  desperate  bravery  of  so  many 
besieged  towns.     Indeed  it  seldom  happened  that 
one  of  considerable  size  was  taken,  except  by  fa- 
mine or  treachery.     Tortona  did  not  submit  to  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa,  till  the  besiegers  had  corrupted 
with  sulphur  the  only  fountain  that  supplied  the  ci- 
tizens ;  nor  Crema,  till  her  walls  were  overtopped 
by  the  battering  engines.     Ancona  held  out  a  noble 
example  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  extreme  fa- 
mine.    Brescia  tried  all  the  resources  of  a  skilful 
engineer  against  the  second  Frederic ;  and  swerved 
not  from  her  steadiness,  when  that  prince,  imitating 
an  atrocious  precedent  of  his  grandfather  at  the 
siege  of  Crema,  exposed  his  prisoners  upon  his  bat- 
tering engines  to  the  stones  that  were  hurled  by 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  walls.  | 

*  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.  Dissert.  2G. 

t  See  these  sieves  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Sis- 
inondi.  That  of  Ancona,  t.  ii.  p.  145 — 206.  i>  told  with  re 
markable  elegance,  and  several  interesting  circumstances. 
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Of  the  government  which  existed  in  the  republics 
of  Italy  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
no  definite  sketch  can  be  traced.  The  chroniclers 
of  those  times  are  few  and  jejune  ;  and,  as  is  usual 
with  contemporaries,  rather  intimate  than  describe 
the  civil  polity  of  their  respective  countries.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  weary  task,  if  it  were  even  possi- 
ble, to  delineate  the  constitutions  of  thirty  or  forty 
little  states  which  were  in  perpetual  fluctuation. 
The  magistrates  elected  in  almost  all  of  them,  when 
they  first  began  to  shake  off  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
count  or  bishop,  were  styled  consuls;  a  word  very 
expressive  to  an  Italian  ear,  since,  in  the  darkest 
ages,  tradition  must  have  preserved  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  republican  government  of  Rome.* 
The  consuls  were  always  annual ;  and  their  office 
comprehended  the  command  of  the  national  militia 
in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
preservation  of  public  order;  but  their  number  was 
various ;  two,  four,  six,  or  even  twelve.  In  their 
legislative  and  deliberative  councils,  the  Lombards 
still  copied  the  Roman  constitution,  or  perhaps  fell 
naturally  into  the  form  most  calculated  to  unite 
sound  discretion  with  the  exercise  of  popular  sove- 
reignty. A  council  of  trust  and  secrecy  (delta  cre- 
denza)  was  composed  of  a  small  number  of  persons, 
who  took  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  may 

*  Landulf  the  younger,  whose  history  of  Milan  extends  from 
1094  to  1133,  calls  himself  publicorum  officiorum  particeps  et 
consulum  epistolarum  dictator.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  v.  p.  486. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  mention  of  those  magistrates.  Mu- 
ratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  A.  D.  1  LOT. 
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be  called  the  ministers  of  the  state.  But  the  deci- 
sion upon  matters  of  general  importance,  treaties  of 
alliance  or  declarations  of  war,  the  choice  of  consuls 
or  ambassadors,  belonged  to  the  general  council. 
This  appears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  constitu- 
ted in  every  city  ;  and,  according  to  its  composition, 
the  government  was  more  or  less  democratical.  An 
ultimate  sovereignty,  however,  was  reserved  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  ;  and  a  parliament  or  general 
assembly  was  held  to  deliberate  on  any  change  in 
the  form  of  constitution.* 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new 
and  singular  species  of  magistracy  was  introduced 
into  the  Lombard  cities.  During  the  tyranny  of 
Frederic  1.  he  had  appointed  officers  of  his  own, 
called  podestas,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  memorial  of  despotic  power 
should  not  have  excited  insuperable  alarm  and  dis- 
gust in  the  free  republics.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  almost  universally,  after  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, revived  an  office,  which  had  been  abrogated 
when  they  first  rose  in  rebellion  against  Fre- 
deric. From  experience,  as  we  must  presume, 
of  the  partiality  which  their  domestic  factions  car- 
ried into  the  administration  of  justice,  it  became  a 
general  practice  to  elect,  by  the  name  of  podesta,  a 
citizen  of  some  neighbouring  state,  as  their  general, 
their  criminal  judge,  and  preserver  of  the  peace. 
The  last  duty  was  frequently  arduous,  and  required 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  46.  and  52.  Sismondi,  t.  i.  p.  385. 
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a  vigorous  as  well  as  an  upright  magistrate.  Offen- 
ces against  the  laws  and  security  of  the  common- 
wealth were  during  the  middle  ages  as  often, 
perhaps  more  often,  committed  by  the  rich  and 
powerful,  than  by  the  inferior  class  of  society.  Rude 
and  licentious  manners,  family  feuds  and  private 
revenge,  or  the  mere  insolence  of  strength,  rendered 
the  execution  of  criminal  justice,  practically  and  in 
every  day's  experience,  what  it  is  now  in  theory,  a 
necessary  protection  to  the  poor  against  oppression. 
The  sentence  of  a  magistrate  against  a  powerful 
offender  was  not  pronounced  without  danger  of  tu- 
mult ;  it  was  seldom  executed  without  force.  A 
convicted  criminal  was  not,  as  at  present,  the  strick- 
en deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace  his  kindred 
shrink  from  participating,  and  whose  memory  they 
strive  to  forget.  Imputing  his  sentence  to  iniquity, 
or  glorying  in  an  act,  which  the  laws  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  but  not  their  sentiments,  condemned,  he 
stood  upon  his  defence  amidst  a  circle  of  friends. 
The  law  was  to  be  enforced  not  against  an  indivi- 
dual, but  a  family;  not  against  a  family,  but  a  fac- 
tion; not  perhaps  against  a  local  faction,  but  the 
whole  Gruelf  or  Grhibelin  name,  which  might  become 
interested  in  the  quarrel.  The  podesta  was  to  arm 
the  republic  against  her  refractory  citizen  ;  his  house 
was  to  be  besieged  and  razed  to  the  ground,  his  de- 
fenders to  be  quelled  by  violence  ;  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple, become  familiar  with  outrage  and  homicide 
under  the  command  of  their  magistrates,  were  more 
Vol.  IT.  K 
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disposed  to  repeat  such  scenes  at  the  instigation  of 
their  passions.* 

The  podesta  was  sometimes  chosen  in  a  general 
assembly,  sometimes  by  a  select  number  of  citizens. 
His  office  was  annual,  though  prolonged  in  peculiar 
emergencies.  He  was,  invariably,  a  man  of  noble 
family,  even  in  those  cities  which  excluded  their 
own  nobility  from  any  share  in  the  government.  He 
received  a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  such  charges  as  might 
be  adduced  against  his  conduct.  He  could  neither 
marry  a  native  of  the  city,  nor  have  any  relation 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so  great  was 
their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in  the  house  of  any  citi- 
zen. The  authority  of  these  foreign  magistrates  was 
not  by  any  means  alike  in  all  cities.  In  some  he 
seems  to  have  superseded  the  consuls,  and  com- 
manded the  armies  in  war.  In  others,  as  Milan 
and  Florence,  his  authority  was  merely  judicial. 
We  find,  in  some  of  the  old  annals,  the  years  headed 
by  the  names  of  the  podestas,  as  by  those  of  the 
consuls  in  the  history  of  Rome.f 

The  effects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord,  that  had 
so  fatally  breathed  upon  the  republics  of  Lombardy, 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  national  interests,  or 

*  Sismondi,  t.  Hi.  p.  258.  from  whom  the  substance  of  these 
observations  is  borrowed.  They  may  be  copiously  illustrated 
by  Villani's  history  of  Florence,  and  Stella's  annals  of  Genoa, 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  46. 
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to  the  grand  distinction   of  Guelf  and   Ghibelin. 
Dissentions  glowed  in  the  heart  of  every  city,  and 
as  the  danger  of  foreign  war  became  distant,  these 
grew  more  fierce  and  unappeasable.     The  feudal 
system  had  been  established  upon  the  principle  of 
territorial  aristocracy  ;    it  maintained  the  authority, 
it  encouraged  the  pride  of  rank.     Hence,  when  the 
rural  nobility  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence in  cities,  they  preserved  the  ascendancy  of 
birth  and  riches.     From  the  natural  respect  which 
is  shewn  to  these  advantages,  all  offices  of  trust  and 
command  were  shared  amongst  them;  it  is  not  ma- 
terial whether  this  were  by  positive  right,  or  conti- 
nual usage.  A  limited  aristocracy  of  this  description, 
where  the  inferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  se- 
lecting  their  magistrates  by   free  suffrage  from  a 
numerous  body  of  nobles,  is  not  among  the  worst 
forms  of  government,  and  affords  no  contemptible 
security  against  oppression  and  anarchy.     This  re- 
gimen appears  to  have  prevailed  in  most  of  the 
Lombard  cities  during  the  eleventh  and   twelfth, 
centuries  ;  though,  in  so  great  a  deficiency  of  au- 
thentic materials,  it  would  be  too  peremptory  to 
assert  this  as  an  unequivocal  truth.      There  is  one 
very  early  instance,  in  the  year  1041,  of  a  civil  war 
at  Milan  between  the  capitanei,  or  vassals  of  the 
empire,  and  the    plebeian    burgesses,    which  was 
appeased  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  III.     This 
is  ascribed  to  the  ill  treatment  which  the  latter  ex- 
perienced ;  as  was  usual  enough  in   all  parts   of 
Europe,  but  which  was  endured  with  inevitable 
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submission  every  where  else.  In  this  civil  war, 
which  lasted  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obliged 
to  leave  Milan,  and  carry  on  the  contest  in  the  ad- 
jacent plaius;  and  one  of  their  class,  bynameLan- 
zon,  whether  moved  by  ambition,  or  by  virtuous 
indignation  against  tyranny,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people.* 

From  this  time  we  scarcely  find  any  mention  of 
dissentions  among  the  two  orders,  till  after  the 
peace  of  Constance ;  a  proof,  however  defective 
the  contemporary  annals  may  be,  that  such  distur- 
bances had  neither  been  frequent  nor  serious.  A 
schism  between  the  nobles  and  people  is  noticed 
to  have  occurred  at  Faenza  in  1185.  A  serious 
civil  war  of  some  duration  broke  out  between  them 
at  Brescia  in  1200.  From  this  time  mutual  jea- 
lousies interrupted  the  domestic  tranquility  of  other 
cities,  but  it  was  about  1220  that  they  appear  to 
have  taken  a  decided  aspect  of  civil  war ;  within  a 
few  years  of  that  epoch,  the  question  of  aristocra- 
tical  or  popular  command  was  tried  by  arms  in 
Milan,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Cremona,  and  Bologna. f 

It  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of 
these  feuds,  which  the  meagre  historians  of  the 
time  are  seldom  much  disposed  to  elucidate,  and 
which  they  saw  with  their  own  prejudices.     A  wri 

^  *  Landulfus,  Hist.  Metliolan.  in  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  t.  iv.  j>. 
86.  Muratori,  Dissert.  52.  Annali  d'ltalia,  A.  D.  1041.  !?t. 
Marc,  t.  iii.  p.  94. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  444.  Muratori,   Annali  d'ltalia,  A.  I). 
1185,  &c. 
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ter  of  the  present  age  would  shew  little  philosophy, 
if  he  were  to  heat  his  passions  by  the  reflection,  as 
it  were,  of  those  forgotten  animosities,  aud  aggra- 
vate, like  a  partial  contemporary,  the  failings  of  one 
or  another  faction.     We    have  no  need  of  positive 
testimony  to  acquaint  us  with  the  general  tenor  of 
their  history.     We  know  that  a  nobility  is  always 
insolent,  that   a   populace   is  always  intemperate  ; 
and  may  safely  presume,  that  the  former  began,  as 
the  latter  ended,  by  injustice  and  abuse  of  power. 
At  one  time  the  aristocracy,  not  content  with  seeing 
the  annual  magistrates  selected  from   their  body, 
would  endeavour  by  usurpation  to  exclude  the  bulk 
of  the  citizens  from  suffrage.     At  another,  the  mer- 
chants, grown  proud  by  riches,  and  confident  of  their 
strength,  would  aim  at  obtaining  the  honours  of  the 
state,  which    had  been   reserved   to   the  nobility. 
This   is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  commercial 
wealth,    and   indeed  of  freedom  and  social  order, 
which  are  the  parents  of  wealth.     There  is  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  a  term  at  which  exclusive 
privileges  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  possessors   must 
perish  along  with  them.     In  one   or  two  cities,  a 
temporary  compromise  was  made  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope,  whereby  offices  of  public  trust 
from   the   highest  to   the  lowest,  were  divided,  in 
equal  proportions  or  otherwise,  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.  This  also  is  no  bad  expedient,  and 
proved  singularly  efficacious  in  appeasing  the  dis- 
sentions  of  ancient  Rome. 

There  is,  however,   a  natural  preponderance  in 
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the  popular  scale,  which,  in  a  fair  trial,  invariably 
gains  on  that  of  the  less  numerous  class.  The  arti- 
zans,  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
were  arranged  in  companies  according  to  their  oc- 
cupations. Sometimes,  as  at  Milan,  they  formed 
separate  associations,  with  rules  for  their  internal 
government.*  These  clubs,  called  at  Milan  la 
Motta  and  la  Credenza,  obtained  a  degree  of  weight 
not  at  all  surprizing  to  those  who  consider  the 
spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which  belongs  to  such 
fraternities  ;  and  we  shall  see  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  this  hereafter  in  the  republic  of  Florence. 
To  so  formidable  and  organized  a  democracy,  the 
nobles  opposed  their  numerous  families,  the  gene- 
rous spirit  that  belongs  to  high  birth,  the  influence 
of  wealth  and  established  name.  The  members  of 
each  distinguished  family  appear  to  have  lived  iu  the 
same  street ;  their  houses  were  fortified  with  square 
massive  towers  of  commanding  height,  and  wore  the 
semblance  of  castles  within  the  walls  of  a  city. 
Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator  of  Rome,  destroyed 
one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  domestic  entrench- 
ments, which  were  constantly  serving  the  purpose 
of  civil  broils  and  outrage.  Expelled,  as  frequently 
happened,jfrom  the  city,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
nobles  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  in  the 
use  of  cavalry,  and  to  lay  waste  the  district,  till 
weariness  of  an  unprofitable  contention  reduced  the 
citizens  to  terms  of  compromise.  But,  when  all 
these  resources  were  ineffectual,  they  were  tempted 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  52.  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  262. 
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or  forced  to  sacrifice  the  public  liberty  to  their  own 
welfare,  and  lent  their  aid  to  a  foreign  master  or  a 
domestic  usurper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  whether  the 
contest  was  between  the  nobles  and  people,  or  the 
Guelf  and  Cxhibelin  factions,  no  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  conquerors.  The  vanquished  lost  their  homes 
and  fortunes,  and  retiring  to  other  cities  of  their  own 
party,  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a 
popular  tumult,  the  houses  of  the  beaten  side 
were  frequently  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  not  perhaps 
from  a  sort  of  senseless  fury,  which  Muratori  in- 
veighs against,  but  on  account  of  the  injury  which 
these  fortified  houses  inflicted  upon  the  lower  citizens. 
The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that  which  men  exaspera- 
ted by  proscription  and  forfeiture  bear  to  their  coun- 
try;  nor  have  we  need  to  ask  any  other  cause  for  the 
calamities  of  Italy,  than  the  bitterness  with  which 
an  unsuccessful  faction  was  thus  pursued  into  banish- 
ment. When  the  Ghibelins  were  returning  to  Flor- 
ence, after  a  defeat  given  to  the  prevailing  party 
in  1260,  it  was  proposed  among  them  to  demolish 
the  city  itself  which  had  cast  them  out ;  and  but 
for  the  persuasion  of  one  man,  Farinata  degl'  Uber- 
ti,  their  revenge  would  have  thus  extinguished  all 
patriotism.*  It  is  to  this  that  we  must  ascribe  their 
proneness  to  call  in  assistance  from  every  side,  aud 

*  G.  Villani,  1.  vi.  c.  82.  Sismondi.  I  cannot  forgive  Dante 
for  placing  this  patriot,  tra  1'aninie  piu  nere,  in  one  of  the 
worst  regions  of  his  inferno.  The  conversation  of  the  poet  with 
Farinata,  cant.  10.  is  very  fine,  and  illustrative  of  Florentine 
history. 
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to  invite  any  servitude,  for  the  sake  of  retaliating 
upon  their  adversaries.  The  simple  love  of  public 
liberty  is  in  general,  I  fear  too  abstract  a  passion  to 
glow  warmly  in  the  human  breast  ;  and  though  oft- 
en invigorated  as  well  as  determined  by  personal  an- 
imosities and  predelictions,  is  as  frequently  extin- 
guished by  the  same  cause. 

Independently   of  the    two   leading  differences 
which  embattled   the  citizens  of  an  Italian  state, 
their  form  of  government  and  their  relation  to  the 
empire,    there    were     others     more    contemptible, 
though  not   less   mischievous.     In  every  city  the 
quarrels  of  private  families  became  the  foundation 
of  general  schism,  sedition  and  proscription.  Some- 
times these  blended  themselves  with  the  grand  dis- 
tinction of  Gruelf  and   (xhibelin ;   sometimes   they 
were  more  nakedly  conspicuous.     This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  one  or  two  prominent  examples,     lmil- 
da  de'  Lambertazzi,  a  noble  young  lady  of  Bologna, 
was    surprized  by  her   brothers  in  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Boniface  Gieremei,  whose  family  had 
long  been  separated  by  the  most  inveterate  enmity 
from  her  own.     She  had  just  time  to  escape  ;  while 
the  Lambertazzi   dispatched   her  lover  with  their 
poisoned  daggers.     On  her  return,  she  found  his 
body  still  warm,  and  a  faint  hope  suggested  the 
remedy  of  sucking  the  venom  from  his   wounds. 
But  it  only  communicated  itself  to  her  own  veins  ; 
and  they   were  found   by  her   attendants  stretch- 
ed lifeless   by   each  other's  side.      So   cruel   an 
outrage  wrought  the  Gieremei  to  madness;   they 
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formed  alliances  with  some  neighbouring  republics ; 
the  Lambertazzi  took  the  same  measures ;  and  after  a 
fight  in  the  streets  of  Bologna,  of  forty  days  duration, 
the  latter  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all  theGhi- 
belins,  their  political  associates.  Twelve  thousand 
citizens  were  condemned  to  banishment ;  their  houses 
razed  and  their  estates  confiscated.*  Florence  was 
at  rest,  till,  in  1215,  the  assassination  of  an  individ- 
ual produced  a  mortal  feud  between  the  families 
Buondelmonti  and  Uberti,  in  which  all  the  city 
took  a  part.  An  outrage  committed  at  Pistoja,  in 
1300,  split  the  inhabitants  into  the  parties  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri ;  and  these  spreading  to  Florence, 
created  one  of  the  most  virulent  divisions  which 
annoyed  that  republic.  In  one  of  the  changes  which 
attended  this  little  ramification  of  faction,  Florence 
expelled  a  young  citizen  who  had  borne  offices  of  ma- 
gistracy, and  espoused  the  cause  of  theBianchi.  Dante 
Alighieri  retired  to  the  courts  of  some  Grhibelin  prin- 
ces, where  his  sublime  and  inventive  mind,  in  the 
gloom  of  exile,  completed  that  original  combination 
of  vast  and  extravagant  conceptions  with  keen  poli- 
tical satire,  which  has  given  immortality  to  his  name, 
and  even  lustre  to  the  petty  contests  of  his  time.* 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard  republics, 
their  differences,  as  well  mutual  as  domestic,  had 

*  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  442.  This  story  may  suggest  that  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  itself  founded  upon  an  Italian  novel,  and 
not  an  unnatural  picture  of  manners. 

*  Dino  Compagni,  in  Scr.  Ren  Ital.  t.  ix.  Vjllani,  1st.  Fi- 
orent.  1.  viii.  Dante,  passim. 
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been  frequently  appeased  by  the  mediation  of  the 
emperors  ;  and  the  loss  of  this  salutary  influence 
may  be  considered  as  no  slight  evil  attached  to  that 
absolute  emancipation  which  Italy  attained  in  the 
thirteenth  century.      The  popes  sometimes  endea- 
voured to  interpose  an  authority,  which,  though  not 
quite  so  direct,  was  held  in  greater  veneration  ;  and 
if  their  own  tempers   had  been  always  pure  from 
the  selfish  and   vindictive  passions  of  those  whom 
they  influenced,  might  have  produced  more  general 
and   permanent   good.      But  they   considered   the 
Ghibelins    as   their  own  peculiar  enemies,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  opposite  faction  as  the  church's  best 
security.     Gregory  X.  and  Nicolas  III.,  whether 
from  benevolent  motives,  or  because  their  jealousy 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Guclfs, 
suggested  the  revival  of   a   Ghibelin   party   as  a 
counterpoise  to  his  power,  distinguished  their  pon- 
tificate by  enforcing  measures    of  reconciliation  iu 
all  Italian  cities  ;  but  their  successors  returned  to 
the  ancient  policy  and  prejudices  of  Rome. 

The  singular  history  of  an  individual  far  less 
elevated  in  station  than  popes  or  emperors,  Fra 
Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  belongs  to  these  times,  and 
to  this  subject.  This  Dominican  friar  began  his 
career  at  Bologna  in  1238,  preaching  the  cessation 
of  war  and  forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  repaired 
from  thence  to  Padua,  to  Verona,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  At  his  command  men  laid  down  their 
instruments  of  war,  and  embraced  their  enemies. 
With  that  susceptibility  of  transient  impulse  natural 
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to  popular  governments,  several  republics  implored 
him  to  reform  their  laws  and  to  settle  their  differen- 
ces.   A  general  meeting  was  summoned  in  the  plain 
of  Paquara,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adige.     The 
Lombards  poured  themselves  forth  from  Romagna 
and  the  cities  of  the  March  ;  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins, 
nobles  and  burghers,  free  citizens  and  tenantry  of 
feudal    lords,  marshalled  around  their  carroccios, 
caught  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher  the  illusive 
promise  of  universal  peace.      They    submitted  to 
agreements  dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  which  con- 
tain little  else  than  a  mutual    amnesty  ;    whether 
it  were  that  their  quarrels  had  been  really  without 
object,  or  that  he    had  dexterously  avoided  to  de- 
termine the  real  points  of  contention.      But  power 
and  reputation  suddenly  acquired  are   transitory. 
Not  satisfied  with  being  the  legislator   and  arbiter 
of    Italian  cities,     he    aimed   at    becoming    their 
master  ;  and  abused  the  enthusiasm  of  Vicenza  and 
Verona,  to  obtain    a  grant  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Changed  from  an  apostle  to  an  usurper,  the  fate  of 
Fra  Giovanni  might  be  predicted  ;  and  he  speedily 
gave  place  to  those,  who,  though  they  made  a  worse 
use  of  their  power,    had,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
more  natural  pretensions  to  possess  it.* 

*  Tiraboschi,  Storia  tlella  Letteratura,  t.  iv.  p.  214.  (a  very 
well-written  account.  Sismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  4S4. 
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State  of  Italy  after  the  Extinction  of  the  Bouse  of  Sivabia  — 
Conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou—The  Lombard  Re- 
publics become  severally  subjects  to  Princes  or  Usurpers — * 
The  Visconti  of  Milan — their  Aggrandizement — Decline  of 
the  imperial  authority  over  Italy — Internal  State  of  Rome — 
Rienzi — Florence — her  forms  of  Government  historically 
traced  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  Century — Conquest  of  Visa 
—Pisa — its  Commerce,  naval  Wars  with  Genoa,  and  Decay 
— Genoa — her  Contentions  with  Venice — War  of  Chioza — 
Government  of  Genoa — Venice — her  Origin  and  Prospe- 
rity—  Venetian  Government— 'its  Vices — Territorial  Con- 
guests  of  Venice — Military  System  of  Italy — Companies 
of  Adventure — I.  foreign;  Guamieri,  Baichicood — and  2. 
native  ;  Braccio,  Sforza — Improvements  in  Military  Science 
— Arms,  offensive  and  defensive — Invention  of  Gunpowder — 
Naples — First  Line  of  Jlnjou — Joanna  I. — Ladislaits — Jo- 
anna II — Francis  Sforza  becomes  Duke  of  Milan — sllfonzo 
Icing  of  Naples — State  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century 
•^—Florence — Rise  of  the  Medici,  and  ruin  of  their  Adversa- 
ries—Pretensions of  Charles  VIII.  to  Naples. 

From  the  death  of  Frederic  11.  in  1250,  to  the 
invasion  of  Charles  Vlll.  in  149 1,  a  long  and  un- 
distinguished period  occurs,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  break  into  any  natural  divisions.  It  is  an  age, 
in  many  respects,  highly  brilliant ;  the  age  of  poet- 
ry and  letters,  of  art  and  of  continual  improve- 
ment.    Italy   displayed  an  intellectual  superiority 
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hi  this  period  over  the  Transalpine  nations,  Avhicli 
certainly  had  not  appeared  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire.  But  her  political  history  pre- 
sents a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  so  obscure  and  of 
so  little  influence  as  not  to  arrest  the  attention;  so 
intricate  ami  incapable  of  classification,  as  to  leave 
ouly  confusion  in  the  memory.  The  general  events 
that  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  give  a  character  to 
this  long  period,  are  the  establishment  of  small  ty- 
rannies upon  the  republican  government  in  most  of 
the  cities,  the  gradual  rise  of  three  considerable 
states,  Milan,  Florence, and  Venice,  the  naval  and 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  last  city  and  Genoa, 
the  final  acquisition  by  the  popes  of  their  present 
territorial  sovereignty,  and  the  revolutions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou  and 
afterwards  of  Aragon. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  the  distinctions  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin  became  destitute  of  all  rational 
meaning.  The  most  odious  crimes  were  constantly 
perpetrated,  and  the  utmost  miseries  endured,  for  an 
echo  and  a  shade,  that  mocked  the  deluded  enthu- 
siasts of  factiou.  None  of  the  Guelfs  denied  the 
nominal,  but  indefinite  sovereignty  of  the  empire ; 
and  beyond  a  name  the  Ghibelins  themselves  would 
have  been  little  disposed  to  carry  it.  But  the  vir- 
ulent hatred  attached  to  these  words  grew  continu- 
ally more  implacable,  till  ages  of  ignominy  and  ty- 
rannical government  had  extinguished  every  ener- 
getic passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  degraded  people. 
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In  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  Rome  appear- 
ed to  have  consummated  her  triumph  ;  and  although 
the  Ghibelin  party  was  for  a  little  time  able  to 
maintain  itself,  and  even  to  gain  ground  in  the  north 

of  Italy,    yet  two  events  that  occurred  not 

1259 

long  afterwards,  restored  the  ascendency  of 

their  adversaries.  The  first  of  these  was  the  fate 
of  Eccelin  da  Romano,  whose  rapid  successes  in 
JLombardy  appeared  to  threaten  the  establishment 
of  a  tremendous  despotism,  and  induced  a  tempo- 
rary union  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  states  by  which 
he  was  overthrown.  The  next  and  far  more  im- 
portant, was  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Naples. 
This  kingdom  had  been  occupied,  after  the  death 
of  Conrad,  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Manfred, 

in  the  behalf,  as  he  at  first  pretended  of  younir 
lf>54  . 

Conradin  the  heir,  but  in  fact  as  his  own  ac- 
quisition. He  was  a  prince  of  an  active  and  firm  mind, 
well  fitted  for  his  difficult  post,  to  whom  the  Ghibe- 
elins  looked  up  as  their  head,  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  father.  It  was  a  natural  object  with  the 
popes,  independantly  of  their  ill  will  towards  a  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  to  see  a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could 
better  rely  placed  upon  so  neighbouring  a  throne. 
Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was 
tempted  by  them  to  lead  a  crusade  (for  as  such  all 
wars  for  the  interest  of  Home  were  now  considered) 

against  the  Neapolitan  usurper.  The  chance 
1266  of  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Naples,  and  had 
astrikinginflueucetipon  the  history  of  Europe  for  se- 
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veral  centuries.  Manfred  was  killed  in  the  field  ;  but 
there  remained  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Frederics, 
a  boy  of  seventeen  years  old,  Conradin,  son  of  Con- 
rad, who  rashly,  as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event, 
attempted  to  regain   his  inheritance.     He  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  ;   and  the  voice  of  those  rude 
ages,  as  well  as  of  a  more  enlightened  posterity,  has 
united  in  branding  with  everlasting  infamy  the  name 
of  that  prince,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  purchase  the 
security  of  his  own  title  by  the  public  execution  of 
an  honorable  competitor,  or  rather,  a  rightful   clai- 
mant of  the  throne  he  had  usurped.   With  Conradin 
the  house  of  Swabia  was  extinguished  ;  but  Con- 
stance the  daughter  of  Manfred  had  transported  his 
right  to  Sicily  and  Naples  into  the  house  of  Aragon, 
bv  her  marriage  with  Peter  III. 

This  success  of  a  monarch,  selected  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  as  their  particular  champion,  turned 
the  tide  of  faction  over  all  Italy.  He  expelled 
the  Ghibclins  from  Florence,  of  which  they  had  a 
few  years  before  obtained  a  complete  command  by 
means  of  their  memorable  victory  upon  the  river 
Arbia. .  After  the  fall  of  Conradin,  that  party 
was  every  where  discouraged.  Germany  held  out 
small  hopes  of  support,  even  when  the  imperial 
throne,  which  had  long  been  vacant,  should  be 
filled  by  one  of  her  princes.  The  populace  were, 
in  almost  every  city,  attached  to  the  church,  and 
to  the  name  of  Guelf ;  the  king  of  Naples  em- 
ployed arms,  and  the  popes  helped  with  excom- 
munications, so  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  thir 
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teenth  century,  the  name  of  Grhibeliu  was  a  terra  of 
proscription  in  the  majority  of  Lombard  and  Tus- 
can republics.  Charles  was  constituted  by  the 
pope  vicar-general  in  Tuscany,  This  was  a  new 
pretension  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  name  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  empire  during  its  vacancy,  which  in- 
deed could  not  be  completely  filled  up  without  their 
consent.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident,  that  he 
aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Some  of  the 
popes  themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nicolas  IV., 
grew  jealous  of  their  own  creature.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Cremona,  in  1269,  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
fer upon  Charles  the  seigniory  of  all  the  Guelf 
cities  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  prudent  enough  to 
chusc  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master.* 

The  cities  of  Lorabardy,  however,  of  either  de- 
nomination, were  no  longer  influenced  by  that 
generous  disdain  of  one  man's  will,  which  is  to 
republican  governments  what  chastity  is  to  women  ; 
a  conservative  principle,  never  to  be  reasoned  upon, 
01*  subjected  to  calculations  of  utility.  By  force, 
or  stratagem,  or  free  consent,  almost  all  the  Lom- 
bard republics  had  already  fallen  under  the  yoke  of 

*  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  417.  Several  however,  including  Milan, 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Charles  the  same  year.  ibid.  In  1273, 
he  Was  lord  of  Alessandria  and  Piacenza,  and  received  tribute 
from  Milan,  Bologna  and  most  Lombard  cities.  Mnratori.  It 
was  evidently  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of  the  vacancy  of 
the  empire,  and  either  to  acquire  that  title  himself,  or  at  least  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  emperors  had  done  to  the 
Italian  states  ;  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  left  them  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
-we  call  independence,  with  the  reservation  of  a  nominal 
allegiance. 
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some  leading  citizen,  who  became  the  lord  (Signore) 
or,  in  theGreciansense,  tyrant  of  his  country.  The 
first  instance  of  a  voluntary  delegation  of  sovereignty 
was  that,  above  mentioned,  of  Ferrara,  which  placed 
itself  under  the  lord  of  Este.  Eccelin  made  himself 
truly  the  tyrant  of  the  cities  beyond   the  Adige  ;  and 
such  experience  ought  naturally  to  have  inspired  the 
Italians  with  more  universal  abhorrence  of   despo- 
tism.   But  every  danger  appeared  trivial  in  the  eyes 
of  exasperated  factions,  when  compared  with  the  as- 
cendancy of  their  adversaries.  Weary  of  unceasing 
and  useless  contests,  in  which  ruin  fell  with  an  alter- 
nate but  equal  hand  upon  either  party,  liberty  with- 
drew from  a  people  who  disgraced  her  name  ;  and 
the  tumultuous,  the  brave,  the  intractable  Lombards 
became  eager  to  submit  themselves  to  a  master,  and 
patient  under  the  heaviest  oppression.     Or,  if  ty- 
ranny sometimes  overstepped  the  limits  of  forbear- 
ance, and  a  seditious  rising  expelled  the  reigning 
prince,    it  was  only  to  produce  a  change  of  hands, 
and  transfer  the  impotent  people  to  a  different,  and 
perhaps  a  worse,  despotism.*    In  many  cities,  not 
a  conspiracy  was  planned,  not  a  sigh  was  breathed 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  one  tyrant  was  ex- 
changed for  another,  in  the  fate  of  Passerino  Bonaccorsi,  lord 
of  Mantua,  in  1328.  Luigi  diGonzaga  surprized  him,  rode  the 
city  (corse  la  citta)  with  a  troop  of  horse,  crying,  Viva  il  popolo, 
e  muoja  Messer  Passerino  e  le  sue  gabellc  !  killed  Passerino 
upon  the  spot,  put  his  son  to  death  in  cold  blood,  e  poi  si  fece 
signore  della  terra.  Villani,  1.  x.  c.  99.  observes,  like  a  good  re- 
publican, that  God  had  fulfilled  in  this  the  words  of  his  Gospel, 
(query,  what  Gospel?)  I  will  slay  my  enemy  by  my  enemy  ; 
abbattendo  l'uno  tiranno  per  I'altro. 
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in  favour  of  republican  government,  after  once 
they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  single  person. 
The  progress  indeed  was  gradual,  though  sure, 
from  limited  to  absolute,  from  temporary  to  heredi- 
tary power,  from  a  just  and  conciliating  rule,  to 
extortion  and  cruelty.  But  before  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  latest,  all  those  cities 
which  had  spurned  at  the  faintest  mark  of  submis- 
sion to  the  emperors,  lost  even  the  recollection  of 
self-government,  and  were  bequeathed,  like  an  un- 
doubted patrimony,  among  the  children  of  their  new 
lords.  Such  is  the  progress  of  usurpation;  and 
such  the  vengeance  that  heaven  reserves  for  those 
who  waste  in  licence  and  faction  its  first  of  social 
blessings,  liberty.* 

The  city  most  distinguished  in  both  wars  against 
the  house  of  Swabia,  for  an  unconquerable  attach- 
ment to  republican  institutions,  was  the  first  to  sacri- 
fice them  in  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Frederic 
II.  Milan  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  agitated 
by  civil  dissentious  between  the  nobility  and  inferior 
citizens.     These  parties  were  pretty  equally  balau- 

*  See  the  observations  of  Sismondi,  t.  iv.  p.  21:2.  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Lombard  signori,  (I  know  not  of  any  English  word 
that  characterizes  them,  except  tyrant  in  its  primitive  sense,) 
during  the  first  period  of  their  dominion.  They  were  generally 
chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  sometimes  for  a  short  term, 
prolonged  in  the  same  manner.  The  people  was  consulted 
upon  several  occasions.  At  Milan  there  was  a  council  of  900 
nobles,  not  permanent  or  representative,  but  selected  and  con- 
vened at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  the  Visconti.  Corio,  p.  519.  583.  Thus,  as  Sismondi  "re- 
marks, they  respected  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  while  they 
destroyed  its  liberty. 
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eed,  and  their  success  was  consequently  alternate. 
Each  had  its  own  podesta,  as  a  party-leader,  dis- 
tinct from  the  legitimate  magistrate  of  the  city.  At 
the  head  of  the  nobility  was  their  archbishop  Fra 
Leon  Perego  ;  the  people  chose  Martin  della  Torre, 
one  of  a  noble  family  which  had  ambitiously 
sided  with  the  democratic  faction.  In  consequence 
of  the  crime  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  murdered  one 
of  his  creditors,  the  two  parties  took  up  arms  in 
1257.  A  civil  war  of  various  success,  and  inter- 
rupted by  several  pacifications,  which,  in  that  un- 
happy temper,  could  not  be  durable,  was  terminated 
in  about  two  years  by  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  by  the  election  of  Martin  della 
Torre  as  chief  and  lord  (capitano  e  signore)  of  the 
people.  Though  the  Milanese  did  not  probably 
intend  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident  in  their 
general  assemblies,  yet  they  soon  lost  their  republi- 
can spirit ;  five  in  succession  of  the  family  della 
Torre  might  be  said  to  reign  in  Milan  ;  each  indeed 
by  a  formal  election,  but  with  an  implied  recog- 
nition of  a  sort  of  hereditary  title.  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  Visconti,  a  family  of  opposite  inte- 
rests, supplanted  the  Torriaui  at  Milan ;  and  the 
rivality  between  these  great  houses  was  not  at  an  end 
till  the  final  establishment  of  Matteo  Visconti  in 
1313  ;  but  the  people  were  not  otherwise  considered 
than  as  aiding  by  force  the  oue  or  other  party,  and 
at  most,  deciding  be  ween  the  pretensions  of  their 
masters. 
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The  vigour  and  concert  infused   into  the  Guelf 
party  by  the  successes  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  not 
very  durable.     That  prince  was  soon  involved  in 
a  protracted  and  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  kings 
of  Aragon,  to  whose  protection  his  revolted  subjects 
in  Sicily  had  recurred.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
men   of  energetic  character  retrieved  the  Ghibelin 
interests   in  Lombardy,    and  even  in    the  Tuscan 
cities.     The    Visconti   were  acknowledged  heads 
of  that  faction.  A  family  early  established  as  lords 
of  Verona,  the  della  Scala,   maintained  the   credit 
of  the  same  denomination  between  the   Adige  and 
the  Adriatic.  Castruccio  Castrucani,  an  adventurer 
of  remarkable  ability,  rendered    himself  prince  of 
Lucca,  and  drew  over  a  formidable  accession  to  the 
imperial  side  from  the  heart  of  the  church-party  in 
Tuscany,    though  his   death    restored  the   ancient 
order  of  things.     The  inferior  tyrants  were  partly 
Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according  to  local  revolu- 
tions ;  but  up  m  the  whole,  the  latter  acquired  a  gra- 
dual ascendency.     Those  indeed  who  cared  for  the 
independence  of  Italy,  or  for  their  own  power,  had 
far  less  to  fear  from  the  phantom  of  imperial  preroga- 
tives, long  intermitted,  and   incapable  of  being  en- 
forced, than  from  the  new  race  of  foreign  princes, 
whom  the  church  had  substituted  for  the  house  of 
Swabia.     The  Angevin  kings  of  Naples  were  so- 
vereigns  of  Provence,  and  from  thence    easily  en- 
croached upon  Piedmont,  and  threatened  the  Milan- 
ese.    .Robert,  the  third  of  this  line,  almost  openly 
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aspired,  like  his  grandfather  Charles  I.,  to  a  real 
sovereignty  over  Italy.  His  offers  of  assistance  to 
Guelf  cities  in  war  were  always  coupled  with  a  de- 
mand of  the  sovereignty.  Many  yielded  to  his  am- 
bition ;  and  even  Florence  twice  bestowed  upon  him 
a  temporary  dictatorship.  In  1314,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia,  Alexandria, 
Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Homagna.  In  1318,  the 
Guelfs  of  Genoa  found  no  other  resource  against  the 
Ghibelin  emigrants  who  were  under  their  walls,  than 
ta  resign  their  liberties  to  the  king  of  Naples  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  which  he  procured  to  be  renewed 
for  six  more.  The  Avignon  popes,  especially  John 
XXII.,  out  of  blind  hatred  to  the  emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Visconti  family,  abetted  all  these 
measures  of  ambition.  But  they  were  rendered 
abortive  by  Robert's  death,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
turbances of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
were  almost  as  many  princes  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
as  there  had  been  free  cities  in  the  preceding  age. 
Their  equality,  and  the  frequent  domestic  revolu- 
tions which  made  their  seat  unsteady,  kept  them  for 
a  while  from  encroaching  en  each  other.  Gradually, 
however,  they  became  less  numerous ;  a  quantity 
of  obscure  tyrants  were  swept  away  from  the  smaller 
cities,  and  the  people,  careless  or  hopeless  of  liber- 
ty, were  glad  to  exchange  the  rule  of  despicable 
petty  usurpers  for  that  of  more  distinguished  and 
powerful  families.  About  the  year  1350,  the  central 
parts  of  Lombardy  had  fallen  under  the  dominion 
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of  the  Visconti.  Four  other  houses  occupied  the 
second  rank ;  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and  Modena  ;  of 
Scala  at  Verona,  which  under  Cane  and  Mastino 
della  Scala  had  seemed  likely  to  contest  with  the 
lords  of  Milan  the  supremacy  over  Lombardy ;  of 
Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than  any  Lombard 
city  had  resigned  her  liberty ;  and  of  Gonzaga  at 
Mantua,  which,  without  ever  obtaining  any  mate- 
rial extension  of  territory,  continued,  probably  for 
that  reason,  to  reign  undisturbed  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  these  united  were  hardly  a  match,  as 
they  sometimes  experienced,  for  the  Visconti.  That 
family,  the  object  of  every  league  formed  in  Italy 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  in  constant  hostility  to 
the  church,  and  well  enured  to  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, producing  no  one  man  of  military 
talents,  but  fertile  of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfi- 
diousness  and  cruelty,  was  nevertheless  enabled, 
with  almost  uninterrupted  success,  to  add  city  after 
city  to  the  dominion  of  Milan,  till  it  absorbed  all  the 
north  of  Italy.  Under  Gian  Galeazzo,  whose  reign 
began  in  1385,  the  viper  (their  armorial  bearing) 
assumed  indeed  a  menacing  attitude;*  he  overturn- 
ed the  great  family  of  Scala,  and  annexed  their  ex- 
tensive possessions  to  his  own;  no  power  intervened 
from  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Feltre  and  Bclluno ; 
while  the  free  cities  of  Tuscany,  Pisa,  Siena,  Pe- 
rugia, and  even  Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  witch*- 

*  Allusions  to  heraldry  are  very  common  in  the  Italian  wri- 
ters. All  the  historians  of  theffourteenth  century  habitually  use 
the  viper,  il  biscione,  as  a  synonym  for  the  power  of  Milan. 
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craft,  voluntarily  called  in  a  dissembling  tyrant  as 
their  master. 

Powerful  as  the  Yisconti  were  in  Italy,  they  were 
long  in  washing  out  the  tinge  of  recent  usurpation, 
which  humbled  them  before  the  legitimate  dynas- 
ties of  Europe.  At  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1318,  Ro- 
bert king  of  Naples  rejected  with  contempt  the  chal- 
lenge of  Marco  Visconti  to  decide  their  quarrel  in 
single  combat.*  But  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  like 
that  of  private  men,  is  easily  set  aside  for  their  in- 
terest. Galeazzo  Visconti  purchased  with  100,000 
florins  a  daughter  of  France  for  his  son,  which  the 
French  historians  mention  as  a  deplorable  humilia- 
tion for  their  crown.  A  few  years  afterwards,  Li- 
onel duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III., 
certainly  not  an  inferior  match,  espoused  Galeaz- 
zo's  daughter.  Both  these  connexions  were  short- 
lived ;  but  the  union  of  Valentine,  daughter  of  Gian 
Galeazzo,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1889,  pro- 
duced far  more  important  consequences,  and  served 
to  transmit  a  claim  to  her  descendants  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  1.,  from  which  the  long  calamities  of 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
chiefly  derived.  Not  long  after  this  marriage,  the 
Visconti    were    tacitly   admitted    among  reigning 

princes,  by  the  erection  of  Milan  into  a  du- 

1395 
chy,  under  letters  patent  of  the  emperor  Wen- 

ceslaus.f 

*  Delia  qual  cosa  il  Re  molto  sdegno  ne  prese.  Villani,  1.  ix.  c. 
93.  It  was  reckoned  a  mis-alliance,  as  Dante  tells  us,  in  the 
widow  of  Nino  di  Gallura,  a  nobleman  at  Pisa,  though  a  sort  of 
prince  in  Sardinia,  to  marrv  one  of  the  Visconti.     Purjratorio, 

Cant.  8. 
t  Corio,  p.  538. 
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The  imperial  authority  over  Italy  was  almost  en- 
tirely suspended  after  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  A 
long  interregnum  followed  in  Germany  ;  and  when 
the  vacancy  was  supplied  by  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  he  was  too  prudent  to  dissipate  his  mo- 
derate resources;,  where  the  great  house  of 
Swabia  had  failed.  About  forty  years  afterwards, 
the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a  prince,  like 

Rodolph,  of  small  hereditary  possessions,  but 
1309  .  . 

active  and  discreet,  availed  himself  of  the  an- 
cient respect  borne  to  the  imperial  name,  and  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  Italians,  to  recover  for  a 
very  short  time  a  remarkable  influence.  But,  though 
professing  neutrality,  and  desire  of  union  between 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
removing  the  distrust  of  the  former;  his  exigencies 
impelled  him  to  large  demands  of  money ;  and  the 
Italians,  when  they  counted  his  scanty  German  ca- 
valry, perceived  that  obedience  was  altogether  a 
matter  of  their  own  choice.  Henry  died,  however, 
in  time  to  save  himself  from  any  decisive  reverse. 
His  successors,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  IV., 
descended  from  the  Alps  with  similar  motives,  but 
after  some  temporary  good  fortune,  were  obliged  to 
return  not  without  discredit.  Yet  the  Italians  ne- 
ver broke  that  almost  invisible  thread  which  con- 
nected them  with  Germany;  the  fallacious  name  of 
Roman  emperor  still  challenged  their  allegiance, 
(hough  conferred  by  seven  Teutonic  electors  with- 
out their  concurrence.  Even  Florence,  the  most 
independent  and  high-spirited  of  republics,  was  in- 
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cluced  to  make  a  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  in  1355, 
which,  while  it  confirmed  all  her  actual  liberties,  not 
a  little,  by  that  very  confirmation  effected  her  sove- 
reignty.* This  deference  to  the  supposed  preroga- 
tives of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were  least  formi- 
dable, was  partly  owing  to  jealousy  of  French  or 
Neapolitan  interference,  partly  to  the  national  ha- 
tred of  the  popes  who  had  succeeded  to  Avignon,  and 
in  some  degree  to  a  misplaced  respect  for  antiquity, 
to  which  the  revival  of  letters  had  given  birth.  The 
great  civilians,  and  the  much  greater  poets  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  taught  Italy  to  consider  her  em- 
peror as  a  sovereign  in  abeyance,  to  whom  her  va- 

*The  republic  of  Florence  was  at  this  time  in  considerable 
peril  from  a  coalition  of  the  Tuscan  cities  against  her,  which 
rendered  the  protection  of  the  emperor  convenient.  But  it 
was  very  reluctantly,  that  she  acquiesced  in  even  a  nominal 
submission  to  his  authority.  The  Florentine  envoys,  in  their 
first  addiess,  would  only  use  the  words,  Santa  Corona,  or  Sere- 
nissimo  Principe  ;  sanza  ricordarlo  imperadore,  o  dimostrargli 
alcuna  reverenza  di  suggezzione,  domandando  die  il  comune 
di  Firenze  volea,  essendogli  ubbidiente,  le  cotali  e  le  cotali  fran- 
chigie  per  mantenere  il  suo  popolo  nell'  usata  libertade.  Matt 
Tillani.  p.  274.  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xiv.)  This  style  made 
Charles  angry  ;  and  the  city  soon  atoned  for  it  by  accepting  his 
privilege.  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  assumes  a  decided  tone, 
of  sovereignty.  The  gonfalonier  and  priors  are  declared  to  be 
his  vicars.  The  deputies  of  the  city  did  homage  and  swore  obe- 
dience. Circumstances  induced  the  principal  citizens  to  make 
this  submission,  which  they  knew  to  be  merely  nominal.  But 
the  high-spirited  people,  not  so  indifferent  about  names,  came 
into  it  very  unwillingly.  The  treaty  was  seven  times  proposed, 
and  as  often  rejected  in  the  consiglio  del  popolo,  before  their 
feelings  were  subdued.  Its  publication  was  received  with  no 
marks  of  joy.  The  public  buildings  alone  were  illuminated  ;  but 
a  sad  silence  indicated  the  wounded  pride  of  every  private  citi= 
zen.  M.  Villani,  p.  286.  290.  Sismondi,i  vi.p.  238. 
Vol.  II.         N 
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rious  principalities  and  republics  were  subordinate, 
and  during  whose  absence  alone  they  had  legitimate 
authority. 

In  one  part,  however,  of  that  country,  the  empire 
had,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
spontaneously  renounced  its  sovereignty.  From  the 
aera  of  Pepin's  donation,  confirmed  and  extended  by 
many  subsequent  charters,  the  Holy  See  had  tolera- 
bly just  pretensions  to  the  province  entitled  Roinag- 
na,  or  the  exarchate  of  llavenna.  But  the  popes, 
whose  menaces  were  dreaded  at  the  extremities  of 
Europe,  were  still  very  weak  as  temporal  princes. 
Even  Innocent  III.  had  never  been  able  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.  The 
circumstances  of  Rodolph's  accession  inspired  Ni- 
cholas II.  with  more  confidence.  The  emperor  grant- 
ed a  confirmation  of  every  thing  included  in  the  dona- 
tions of  Louis  I.,  Otho,  and  his  other  predecessors; 
but  was  still  reluctant  or  ashamed  to  renounce  his 
imperial  rights.  Accordingly  his  charter  is  express- 
ed to  be  granted  without  diminution  of  the  empire ; 
(sine  demembratione  imperii ;)  and  his  chancellor 
received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  cities  of  llo- 
magna.  But  the  pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own 
claim,  Rodolph  discreetly  avoided  involving  him- 
self in  a  fatal  quarrel,  and,  in  1278,  absolutely  re- 
leased the  imperial  supremacy  over  all  the  domi- 
nions already  granted  to  the  Holy  See.* 

This  is   a  leading  epoch  in  the  temporal  nionar- 

Muratori,  ad  aim.  1274.  1275.  1278.  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  461. 
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cliy  of  Rome.  But  she  stood  only  in  the  place  of 
the  emperor;  and  her  ultimate  sovereignty  was  com- 
patible with  the  practical  independence  of  free  ci- 
ties, or  of  the  usurpers  who  had  risen  up  among 
them.  Bologna,  Faenza,  Rimini,  and  Ravenna, 
with  many  other  less  considerable,  took  an  oath 
indeed  to  the  pope,  but  continued  to  regulate  both 
their  internal  concerns  and  foreign  relations  at  their 
own  discretion.  The  first  of  these  cities  were  far 
pre-eminent  above  the  rest  for  population  and  re- 
nown, and  though  not  without  several  intermissions, 
preserved  a  republican  character  till  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  rest  were  soon  enslaved 
by  petty  tyrants,  more  obscure  than  those  of  Lom- 
bardy.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  pontiffs  of  Avignon 
to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  dominion  which  they 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  ;  but  they  made  several 
attempts  to  recover  it,  sometimes  with  spiritual 
arms,  sometimes  with  the  more  efficacious  aid  of 
mercenary  troops.  The  annals  of  this  part  of  Italy 
are  peculiarly  uninteresting. 

Rome  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
very  little  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  govern- 
ment of  her  bishop.  His  rights  were  iudefi- 
nite,  and  unconfirmed  by  positive  law  ;  the  emperor 
was  long  sovereign,  the  people  always  meant  to  be 
free.  Besides  the  common  causes  of  insubordina- 
tion and  anarchy  among  the  Italians,  which  applied 
equally  to  the  capital  city,  other  sentiments  more 
peculiar  to  Rome  preserved  a  continual,  though  not 
uniform,  influence  for  many  centuries.     There  still 
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remained  enough  in  the  wreck  of  that  vast  inheri- 
tance, to  swell  the  bosoms  of  her  citizens  with  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  dignity.  They  bore  the 
venerable  name,  they  contemplated  the  monuments 
of  art  and  empire,  and  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of  na- 
tional pride  that  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  building 
were  departed  for  ever.  About  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  these  recollections  were  heightened 
by  the  eloquence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  political 
heretic  who  preached  against  the  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  hierarchy.  In  a  temporary  intoxication 
of  fancy,  they  were  led  to  make  a  ridiculous  shew 
of  self  importance  towards  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
"when  he  came  to  receive  the  imperial  crown ;  but 
the  German  sternly  chided  their  ostentation,  and 
chastised  ther  resistance-*  With  the  popes  they 
could  deal  more  securely.  Several  of  them  were  ex- 
pelled from  Home  during  that  age  by  the  seditious 
citizens.  Lucius  II.  died  of  hurts  received  in  a  tu- 
mult. The  government  was  vested  in  fifty-six  sen- 
ators, annually  chosen  by  the  people,  through  the 
intervention  of  an  electoral  body,  ten  delegates  from 
each  of  the  thirteen  districts  of  the  city.f  This 
constitution  lasted  not  quite  fifty  years.  In  1192, 
Rome  imitated  the  prevailing  fashion    by  the  ap- 

*  The  impertinent  address  of  a  Roman  orator  to  Frederic, 
and  his  answer,  are  preserved  in  Otho  of  Frisingen,  I.  ii.  c.  2-2, 
but  so  much  at  length,  that  we  may  suspect  some  exaggeration, 
Otho  is  rather  rhetorical.     They  may  be  read  in  Gibbon,  c.  69. 

tSismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  36.  Besides  Sismondi  and  Muratori,  I 
would  refer  for  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages  to 
the  last  chapters  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall. 
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pointment  of  an  annual  foreign  magistrate.*  Ex- 
cept in  name,  the  senator  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
perfectly  resembled  the  podesta,  of  other  cities.  This 
magistrate  superseded  the  representative  senate  who 
has  proved  by  no  meaus  adequate  to  controul  the  most 
lawless  aristocracy  of  Italy.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
story  of  Brancaleon's  rigorous  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice, which  a  great  historian  has  already  drawn 
from  obscurity.  It  illustrates  not  the  annals  of 
Rome  alone,  but  the  general  state  of  Italian  society 
the  nature  of  apodesta's  duty,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
execution.  The  office  of  senator  survives  after  more 
than  six  hundred  years;  a  foreign  magistrate  still  re- 
sides in  the  capitol ;  but  he  no  longer  wields  the  iron 
flail  of  Brancaleon,  and  his  nomination  proceeds  of 
course  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  not  from  the  people. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  senate 
and  the  senator  who  succeeded  them,  exercised  one 
distinguishing  attribute  of  sovereignity,  that  of  coin- 
iug  gold  and  silver  money.  Some  of  their  coins 
still  exist,  with  legends  in  a  very  republican  tone.f 
Doubtless  the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes  va- 
ried according  to  their  personal  character,  lnno- 
nocent,  III.  had  much  more  than  his  predecessors 
for  almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his  successors. 
He  made  the  senator  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him, 
which,  though  not  very  comprehensive,  must  have 

*  Sismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  308. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  p.  289.  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.  Dissert.  27. 
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passed  in  those  times  as  a  recognition  of  Lis  supe- 
riority.* 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience  to  any  le- 
gitimate power  at  Rome  than  any  where  else  in 
Italy,  even  during  the  thirteenth  century,  yet  after 
the  secession  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  their  own 
city  was  left  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  before. 
Disorders  of  every  kind,  tumult  and  robbery,  pre- 
vailed in  the  streets.  The  Roman  nobility  were  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  war  with  each  other.    Not  con- 
tent with  their  own  fortified  palaces,  they  turned 
the  sacred  monuments  of  antiquity  into  strong  holds, 
and  consummated  the  destruction  of  time  and  con- 
quest.    At  no  period  has  the  city  endured  such  ir- 
reparable injuries ;  nor  was  the  downfall  of  the 
western  empire  so  fatal  to  its  capital,  as  the  con- 
temptible feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  families. 
Whatever  there  was  of  government,  whether  ad- 
ministered by  a  legate  from  Avignon,  or  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  had  lost  all  hold  on  these  pow- 
erful barons.     In  the  midst  of  this  degradation  and 
wretchedness,  an  obscure  man,  Nicola  di  Rienzi, 
conceived  the  proiect  of  rcstorinir  Rome  not 
only  to  good  order,  but  even  to  her  ancient 
greatness.     He  had  received  an  education  beyond 
his  birth,  and  nourished  his  mind  with  the  study 
of  the  best  writers.     After  many  harangues  to  the 
people,  which  the  nobility,  blinded  by  their   self- 
confidence,  did  not  attempt  to  repress,  Rieuzi  sud- 

•  Sismondi,  p.  309. 
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denly  excited  an  insurrection,  and  obtained  com- 
plete success.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
government,  with  the  title  of  Tribune,  and  with  al- 
most unlimited  power.  The  first  effects  of  this  re- 
volution were  wonderful.  All  the  nobles  submit- 
ted,  though  with  great  reluctance ;  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers  ;  tranquillity  was  restored  at 
home;  some  severe  examples  of  justice  intimidated 
offenders  ;  and  the  tribune  was  regarded  by  all  the 
people  as  the  destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
Though  the  court  of  Avignon  could  not  approve  of 
such  an  usurpation,  it  temporized  enough  not  di- 
rectly to  oppose  it.  Aiost  of  the  Italian  republics, 
and  some  of  the  princes,  sent  ambassadors,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  pretensions  which  were  tolera- 
bly ostentatious.  The  king  of  Hungary  and  queen 
of  Naples  submitted  their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration 
of  Rienzi,  who  did  not,  however,  undertake  to  de- 
cide upon  it.  But  this  sudden  exaltation  intoxica- 
ted his  understanding,  and  exhibited  failings  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  his  elevated  condition. 
If  Rienzi  had  lived  in  our  own  age,  his  talents, 
which  were  really  great,  would  have  found  their 
proper  orbit.  For  his  character  was  not  unusual 
among  literary  politicians  ;  a  combination  of  know- 
ledge, eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal  excel- 
lence, with  vanity,  inexperience  of  mankind,  unstea- 
diness and  physical  timidity.  As  these  latter  qua- 
lities became  more  conspicuous,  they  eclipsed  his 
virtues  and  caused  his  benefits  to  be  forgotten ;  he 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  government,  and  re- 
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tire  into  exile.  After  several  years,  some  of  which 
he  passed  in  the  prisons  of  Avignon,  Rienzi  was 
brought  back  to  Rome,  with  the  title  of  Senator, 
and  under  the  command  of  the  legate.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Romans,  who  had  returned  to  their 
habits  of  insubordination,  would  galdly  submit  to 
their  favourite  tribune.  And  this  proved  the  case 
for  a  few  months  ;  but  after  that  time  they  ceased 
altogether  to  respect  a  man,  who  so  little  respected 
himself  in  accepting  a  station  where  he  could  no 
longer  be  free,  and  Rienzi  was  killed  in  a  sedition.* 
Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Rienzi, 
the  freedom  of  Rome  seems  to  have  revived  in  repub- 
lican institutions,  though  with  names  less  calculated 
to  inspire  peculiar  recollections.  Magistrates  called 
bannerets,  chosen  from  the  thirteen  districts  of  the 
city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand  citizens  at 

*  Sismondi,  t.  v.  c.  37.;  t.vi.  p.  201.  Gibbon,  c.  70.  De  Sade, 
Vie  de  Petrarque,  t.  ii.  passim.  Tiraboschi,  t.  vi.  p.  339.  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  admiration,  which  all  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  Rienzi's  history  tend  to  excite,  and  to  which  Petrarch 
so  blindly  gave  way.  That  great  man's  characteristic  excel- 
lence was  not  good  common  sense.  He  had  imbibed  two  no- 
tions, of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd; 
that  Rome  had  a  legitimate  right  to  all  her  ancient  authority 
over  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  that  she  was  likely  to  recover 
this  authority  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  produced  by  Ri- 
enzi. Giovanni  Villani,  living  at  Florence,  and  a  staunch  re- 
publican, formed  a  very  different  estimate,  which  weighs  more 
than  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  of  Petrarch.  La  detta  impresa 
del  tribuno  era  un'  opera  fantastica,  e  di  poco  durare.  1.  xii.  c. 
90.  An  illustrious  female  writer  has  drawn  with  a  single  stroke 
the  character  of  Rienzi,  Crescentius,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the 
fond  restorers  of  Roman  liberty,  qui  out  pris  les  souvenirs  pour 
les  esperances.  Corinne,  t.  i.  p.  159-  Could  Tacitus  have  ex- 
relled  this  ? 
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their  command,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  this  com- 
monwealth. The  great  ohject  of  this  new  organi- 
zation was  to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility,  whose 
outrages,  in.  the  total  absence  of  government,  had 
grown  intolerable.  Several  of  them  were  hanged 
the  first  year  by  order  of  the  bannerets.  The  citi- 
zens, however,  had  no  serious  intention  of  throwing 
off  their  subjection  to  the  popes.  They  provided 
for  their  own  security,  on  account  of  the  lamentable 
secession  and  neglect  of  those  who  claimed  allegi- 
ance while  they  denied  protection.  But  they  were 
ready  to  acknowledge  and  welcome  back  their  bi- 
shop as  their  sovereign.  Even,  without  this,  they 
surrendered  their  republican  constitution  in  1362,  it 
does  not  appear  for  what  reason,  and  permitted  the 
legate  of  Innocent  VI.  to  assume  the  government.* 
We  find,  however,  the  institution  of  bannerets  re- 
vived, and  in  full  authority,  some  years  afterwards. 
But  the  internal  history  of  Rome  appears  to  be  ob- 
scure, and  1  have  not  had  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing it  minutely.  Some  degree  of  political  freedom 
the  city  probably  enjoyed  during  the  schism  of  the 
church;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  the  asser- 
tion of  legitimate  privileges,  from  the  licentious  tu- 
mults of  the  barons  or  populace^  In  1435,  the  Ro- 
mans formally  took  away  the  government  from  Eu- 
genius  IV.  and  elected  seven  signiors  or  chief  ma- 

*  Matt.  Villani,  p.  576.  604.  709.     Sismondi,  t.  v.  p.  92.     He 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  former  period  of  government  by 
bannerets,  and  refers  their  institution  to  1575. 
Vol.   II.  O 
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gistrates,  like  the  priors  of  Florence.*  But  this 
revolution  was  of  not  long  continuance.  On  the 
death  of  Eugenius,  the  citizens  deliberated  upon 
proposing  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  future  pope. 
Stephen  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  family,  and  inflam- 
ed by  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty,  was  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal instigators.  But  the  people  did  not  sufficiently 
partake  of  that  spirit.  No  measures  were  taken  upon 
this  occasion  ;  and  Porcaro,  whose  ardent  imagina- 
tion disguised  the  hopelessness  of  his  enterprize, 
tampering  in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  V.f 

The  province  of  Tuscany  continued  longer  than 
.Lombard y  under  the  government  of  an  imperial  lieu- 
tenant. It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  the  cities  of  Florence,  Lucca. 
Pisa,  Siena,  Arezza,  Pistoja,  and  several  less  con- 
siderable, which  might  perhaps  have  already  their 
own  elected  magistrates,  became  independent  re- 
publics. Their  history  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Pisa,  very  scanty  till  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  The 
earliest  fact  of  any  importance  recorded  of  Florence, 
occurs  in  1114,  when  it  is  said  that  Frederic  Bar 
barossa  took  from  her  the  dominion  over  the  dis- 
trict or  county,  and  restored  it  to  the  rural  nobility, 
on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  church.J  This 
I  chieily  mention  to  illustrate  the  system  pursued 
by  the  cities,  of  bringing  the  territorial  proprietors 

*  Script.  Rcrum  Italic,  t.  iii.  pars  2  p.  1  1 26. 
tld.  p.  1131.  1134.     Sismondi,  t.  x.  p.  18. 
jVillani,  1.  v.  c.  12. 
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in  their  neighbourhood  under  subjection.  During  the 
reign  of  Frederic  II. ,  Florence  became,  as  far  as 
she  was  able,  an  ally  of  the  popes.  There  was  in- 
deed a  strong  Ghibelin  party,  comprehending  many 
of  the  greatest  families,  which  occasionally  predo- 
minated through  the  assistance  of  the  emperor.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  existed  chiefly  among  the 
nobility;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  thoroughly  Guelf. 
After  several  revolutions,  accompanied  by  alternate 
proscription  and  demolition  of  houses,  the  Gruelf 
party,  through  the  assistance  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
obtained  a  final  ascendancy  in  1266 ;  and  after  one 
or  two  unavailing  schemes  of  accommodation,  it 
was  established  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Flo- 
rentine constitution,  that  no  person  of  Ghibelin  an- 
cestry could  be  admitted  to  offices  of  public  trust ; 
which,  in  such  a  government,  was  in  effect  an  ex- 
clusion from  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  changes  of  internal  government  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  success  among  factions  were  so  frequent 
at  Florence,  for  many  years  after  this  time,  that  she 
is  compared  by  her  great  banished  poet  to  a  sick 
man,  who,  unable  to  rest,  gives  himself  momentary 
ease,  by  continual  change  of  posture  in  his  bed.* 
They  did  not  become  much  less  numerous  after  the 
age  of  Dante.  Yet  the  revolutions  of  Florence 
should  perhaps  be  considered  as  no  more  than  a 

•  E  se  ben  ti  ricordi.e  vedi  ltime, 

Vedrai  te  somigliante  a  quella  infenna, 
Che  non  pud  trovar  posa  in  su  le  piume, 
Ma  con  dar  volta  suo  dolore  scherma. 
Purgatorio,  cant.  vL 
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necessary  price  of  her  liberty.  It  was  her  boast 
and  her  happiness  to  have  escaped,  except  for  one 
short  period,  that  odious  rule  of  vile  usurpers,  un- 
der which  so  many  other  free  cities  had  been  crush- 
ed. A  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  so  famous  a 
republic  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
Nothing  else  in  the  history  of  Italy  after  Frederic 
II.  is  so  worthy  of  our  attention.* 

The  basis  of  the  Florentine  polity  was  a  division 
of  the  citizens  exercising  commerce,  into  their  se- 
veral companies  or  arts.  These  were  at  first  twelve, 
seven  called  the  greater  arts,  and  five  lesser ;  but 
the  latter  were  gradually  increased  to  fourteen.  The 
seven  greater  arts  were  those  of  lawyers  and  notaries, 
of  dealers  in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes  Cali- 
inala,  of  bankers  or  money-changers,  of  woollen 
drapers,  of  physicians  and  druggists,  of  dealers  in 
silk,  and  of  furriers.  The  inferior  arts  were  those 
of  retailers  of  cloth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
and  builders.  This  division,  so  far  at  least  as  re- 
garded the  greater  arts,  was  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. f  But  it  was  fully  esta- 
blished, and  rendered  essential  to  the  constitution, 

*  I  have  found  considerable  difficulties  in  this  part  of  my 
task  ;  no  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  giving  a  tolerable 
view  of  the  Florentine  government,  except  M.  Sismoudi,  w  ho  is 
himself  not  always  satisfactory. 

t  Ammirato,  ad  ann.  1204  et  1235,  Villani  intimates,  1.  v>i. 
c.  13.  that  the  arts  existed  as  commercial  companies  before 
1260.  Machiavelli  and  Sismondi  express  themselves  rather 
inaccurately,  as  if  they  had  been  erected  at  that  time,  which  in- 
deed is  the  sera  of  their  political  importance. 
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in  12G6.  By  the  provisions  made  in  that  year, 
each  of  the  seven  greater  arts  had  a  council  of  its 
own,  a  chief  magistrate  or  consul  who  administered 
justice  in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of  his  company, 
and  a  banneret  (gonfaloniere,)  or  militaryfofficer,  to 
whose  standard  they  repaired,  when  any  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  belonged 
at  Florence,  as  at  other  cities,  to  a  foreign  podesta  : 
and  the  capitano  del  popolo,  whose  jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
current.* In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  authority  of  the  podesta  may  have  been  more 
extensive  than  afterwards.  These  offices  were  pre- 
served till  the  innovations  of  the  Medici.  The 
domestic  magistracies  underwent  more  changes. 
Instead  of  consuls,  which  had  been  the  first  deno- 
mination of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a 
college  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  called  Anziani 
or  Buonuomini,  but  varying  in  name  as  well  as 
number  according  to  revolutions  of  party,  was  esta- 
blished about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  direct  public  affairs.  |  This  order  was  entirely 
changed  in  1282,  and  gave  place  to  a  new  form  of 
supreme  magistracy,  which  lasted  till  the  extinction 
of  the  republic.  Six  priors,  elected  every  two 
months,  from  each  of  the  six  quarters  of  the  city, 

*  Matteo  Villani,  p.  194.  G.  "Villani  places  the  institution 
of  the  podesta  in  1207;  we  find  it  however  as  early  as  1184, 
Ammirato. 

t  G.  Villani,!.  vi.  c.  39. 
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and  from  each  of  the  greater  arts,  except  that  of 
lawyers,  constituted  an  executive  magistracy.  They 
lived,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  in  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  city,  and  were  maintained  at  the 
public  cost.  The  actual  priors,  jointly  with  the 
chiefs  and  councils  (usually  called  la  capitudine) 
of  the  seven  greater  arts,  and  with  certain  adjuncts 
(arroti)  named  by  themselves,  elected  by  ballot 
their  successors,  Such  was  the  practice  for  about 
forty  years  after  this  government  was  established. 
But  an  innovation,  begun  in  1324,  and  perfected 
four  years  afterwards,  gave  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  constitution  of  Florence.  x\.  lively  and  ambiti- 
ous people,  not  merely  jealous  of  their  public  sove- 
reignty, but  deeming  its  exercise  a  matter  of  person- 
al enjoyment,  aware  at  the  same  time,  that  the  will 
of  the  whole  body  could  neither  be  immediately 
expressed  on  all  occasions,  nor  even  through  chosen 
representatives,  without  the  risk  of  violence  and 
partiality,  fell  upon  the  singular  idea  of  admitting 
all  citizens,  not  unworthy  by  their  station  or  con- 
duct, to  offices  of  magistracy  by  rotation.  Lists 
were  separately  made  out  by  the  priors,  the  twelve 
buonuomini,  the  chiefs  and  councils  of  arts,  the 
bannerets  and  other  respectable  persons,  of  all 
citizens,  Guelfs  by  origin,  turned  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  in  their  judgement,  worthy  of  public  trust. 
The  lists  thus  formed  were  then  united,  and  those 
who  had  composed  them  meeting  together,  in  num- 
ber ninety-seven,  proceeded  to  ballot  upon   even 
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name.  Whoever  obtained  sixty- eight  black  balls* 
was  placed  upon  the  reformed  list  ;  and  all 
the  names  it  contained,  being  put  on  separate 
tickets  into  a  bag  or  purse  (imborsati)  were 
drawn  successively  as  the  magistracies  were  renew- 
ed. As  there  were  above  fifty  of  these,  none  of 
which  could  be  held  for  more  than  four  months, 
several  hundred  citizens  were  called  in  rotation  to 
bear  their  share  in  the  government  within  two  years. 
But  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years,  the  scrutiny 
was  renewed,  and  fresh  names  were  mingled  with 
those  which  still  continued  undrawn  ;  so  that  acci- 
dent might  deprive  a  man  for  life  of  his  portion  of 
sovereignty,  f 

Four  councils  had  been  established  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1266,  for  the  decision  of  all  propositions 
laid  before  them  by  the  executive  magistrates, 
whether  of  a  legislative  nature,  or  relating  to  public 
policy.  These  were  now  abrogated  ;  and  in  their 
place  were  substituted  one  of  300  members,  all  ple- 
beians, called  consiglio  di  popolo,  and  one  of  250. 

*  This  is  a  little  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  our  clubs,  and 
indeed  tothecreta  an  carboue  notandi  of  Horace.  I  once  sup- 
posed it  to  have  proceeded  from  the  triumph  of  the  Black  fac- 
tion in  1304,  who  stigmatized  the  Whites  as  Ghibelins;  but  I 
since  met  with  the  same  custom  of  electing  by  black  balls  at 
another  (I  forget  which)  Tuscan  city. 

t  Villani,  1.  ix,  c.  27.  1.  x.c.  110.1.  si.  c.  105.  Sismondi,  t.  v. 
p.  174.  This  species  of  lottery,  recommending  itself  by  an  ap- 
parent fairness,  and  incompatibility  with  undue  influence,  was 
speedily  adopted  in  all  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  has  al- 
ways continued,  according  to  Sismondi,  in  Lucca,  and  in  those 
cities  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  which  preserved  the  privilege 
of  chusing  their  municipal  officer1-,  p.  95. 
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called  consiglio  di  commune,  into  which  the  nobles 
might  enter.  These  were  changed,  by  the  same 
rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every  four  months.* 
A  parliament,  or  general  assembly  of  the  Florentine 
people,  was  rarely  convoked  ;  but  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  a  democratical  republic,  the  ultimate  sove- 
reignty of  the  multitude,  was  not  forgotten.  This 
constitution  of  1324  was  fixed  by  the  citizens  at 
large  in  a  parliament ;  and  the  same  sanction  was 
given  to  those  temporary  delegations  of  the  signiory 
to  a  prince,  which  occasionally  took  place.  What 
is  technically  called  by  their  historians,  farsi  popolo, 
was  the  assembly  of  a  parliament,  or  a  resolution 
of  all  derivative  powers  into  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  popular  will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  republic  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  its  nobility. 
These  were  very  numerous,  and  possessed  large 
estates  in  the  district.  But  by  the  constitution  of 
1266,  which  was  nearly  coincident  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Gruelf  factiou,  the  essential  powers  of 
magistracy,  as  well  as  of  legislation,  were  thrown  in- 
to the  scale  of  the  commons.  The  colleges  of  arts, 
whose  functions  became  so  eminent,  were  altogether 
commercial.  Many  indeed  of  the  nobles  enrolled 
themselves  in  these  companies,  and  were  among 
the  most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Florence.  These 
were  not  excluded  from  the  executive  colleges  of 
the   priors,  at  its  first  institution  in  1282.     It  was 

*  Id.  ibid.     See  last  note  in  the  preceding  page. 
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necessary,  however,  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
greater  arts  in  order  to  reach  that  magistracy.  The 
majority,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  families  saw  them- 
selves pushed  aside  from  the  helm,  which  was  en- 
trusted to  a  class  whom  they  naturally  held  in  con- 
tempt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility  made  any 
overt  opposition  to  these  democratical  institutions. 
Confident  in  a  force  beyond  the  law,  they  cared  less 
for  what  the  law  might  provide  against  them.  They 
still  retained  the  proud  spirit  of  personal  indepen- 
dence, which  had  belonged  to  their  ancestors  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Apennines.  Though  the  laws  of 
Florence,  and  a  change  in  Italian  customs,  had 
transplanted  their  residence  to  the  city,  it  was  in 
strong  and  lofty  houses  that  they  dwelt,  among  their 
kindred,  and  among  the  fellows  of  their  rank.  Not- 
withstanding the  tenor  of  the  constitution,  Florence 
was,  for  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  pri- 
ors, incapable  of  resisting  the  violence  of  her  nobi- 
lity. Her  historians  all  attest  the  outrages  and  as- 
sassinations committed  by  them  on  the  inferior  peo- 
ple. It  was  in  vain  that  justice  was  offered  by  the 
podesta  and  the  capitano  del  popolo.  Witnesses 
dared  not  to  appear  against  a  noble  offender;  or  if, 
on  a  complaint,  the  officer  of  justice  arrested  the  ac- 
cused, his  family  made  common  cause  to  rescue 
their  kinsman,  and  the  populace  rose  in  defence  of 
the  laws,  till  the  city  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed.  I  have  already  alluded  to  this  insub- 
ordination of  the  higher  classes  as  general  in  the 

Vol.  II.  P 
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Italian  republics ;  but  the  Florentine  writers,  being 
fuller  than  the  rest,  are  our  best  specific  testimonies.* 
The  dissensions  between  the  patrician  and  ple- 
beian orders  ran  very  high,  when  (xiano  della  Bel- 
la, a  man  of  ancient  lineage,  but  attached,  without 
ambitious  views,  so  far  as  appears,  though  not  with- 
out passion,  to  the  popular  side,  introduced  a  series 
of  enactments  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  the 
ancient  aristocracy.     The  first  of  these  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  executive  officer,  the  gonfalonier  of 
justice ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  sentences 
of  the  podesta  and  capitano  del  popolo,  in  cases 
where  the  ordinary  officers  were  insufficient.     A 
thousand  citizens,  afterwards  increased  to  four  times 
that  number,  were  bound  to  obey  his  commands. 
They  were  distributed  into  companies,  the  gonfalo- 
niers or  captains  of  which  became  a  sort  of  corpo- 
ration or  college,  and  a  constituent  part  of  the  go- 
vernment.    This  new  militia  seems  to  have  super- 
seded that  of  the  companies  of  arts,  which  I  have 
not  observed  to  be  mentioned  at  any  later  period, 
The  gonfalonier  of  justice  was  part  of  the  signiory 
along  with  the  priors,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned 
the  president,  and  changed  like  them  every  two 
months.     He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  magistrate  of 
Florence.!     If  Giano  della  Bella  had  trusted  to 

*  Villani,  1.  vii.  c.  113. 1,  viii.  c.  8.  Ammirato,  Storia  Fioren- 
tina,  1.  iv.  in  cominciamento. 

t  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  accomplished  biographer  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  should  have  taken  no  pains  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  most  ordinary  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  Flo- 
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the  efficacy  of  this  new  security  for  justice,  his  fame 
would  have  been  beyond  reproach.  But  he  followed 
it  up  by  harsher  provisions.  The  nobility  were  now 
made  absolutely  ineligible  to  the  office  of  prior.  For 
an  offence  committed  by  one  of  a  noble  family,  his 
relations  were  declared  responsible,  in  a  penalty  of 
3000  pounds.  And,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  frequent  intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was 
provided,  that  common  fame,  attested  by  two  credi- 
ble persons,  should  be  sufficient  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  nobleman.*  These  are  the  famous  ordi- 
nances of  justice,  which  passed  at  Florence  for  the 
great  charter  of  her  democracy.  They  have  been 
reprobated  in  later  times  as  scandalously  unjust, 
and  1  have  little  inclination  to  defend  them.  The 
last,  especially,  was  a  violation  of  those  eternal 
principles,  which  forbid  us,  for  any  calculation  of 
advantage,  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of  innocent  blood. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the  same 
unjust  severity  has  sometimes,  under  a  like  pretext 
of  necessity,  been  applied  to  the  weaker  classes  of 

rence.  Among  many  other  errors,  he  says,  vol.  ii.  51.  5th  edit, 
that  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  was  subordinate  to  the  delegated 
mechanics,  (a  bad  expression)  or  priori  dell'  arti,  whose  number 
too  he  augments  to  ten.  The  proper  style  of  the  republic  seems 
to  run  thus :  I  priori  dell'  arti  e  gonfaloniere  di  giustizia,  il  po- 
polo  e  '1  comune  della  citta  di  Firenze.    G.  Villani,  I.  xii.  c.  109. 

*  Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  1.  Ammirato,  p.  188.  edit.  1647.  A  ma- 
gistrate, called  1'  esecutor  della  giustizia,  was  appointed  with 
authority  equal  to  that  of  the  podesta,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
watching  over  the  observation  of  the  ordinances  of  justice.  Am- 
mirato, p.  666. 
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the  people,  which  they  were  in  this  instancy  able 
to  exercise  towards  their  natural  superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the  position  in 
which  they  stood.  For  half  a  century  their  great 
object  was  to  procure  the  relaxation  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  justice.  But  they  had  no  success  with  an 
elated  enemy.  In  three  years  time  indeed,  Giauo 
delta  Bella,  the  author  of  these  institutions,  was 
driven  into  exile ;  a  conspicuous,  though  by  no 
means  singular  proof,  of  Florentine  ingratitude.* 
The  wealth  and  physical  strength  of  the  nobles 
were  however  untouched  ;  and  their  influence  must 
always  have  been  considerable.  In  the  great  feuds 
of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  the  ancient  families  were 
most  distinguished.  No  man  plays  a  greater  part 
in  the  annals  of  Florence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  than  Corso  Donati,  chief  of  the 
latter  faction,  who  might  pass  as  representative  of 
the  turbulent,  intrepid,  ambitious  citizen-noble  of 
an  Italian  republic!  But  the  laws  gradually  be- 
came more  sure  of  obedience  ;  the  sort  of  proscrip- 
tion which  attended  the  ancient  nobles  lowered  their 
spirit ;  while  a  new  aristocracy  began  to  raise  its 
head,  the  aristocracy  of  families  who,  after  filling 
the  highest  magistracies  for  two  or  three  generations, 
obtained  an  hereditary  importance,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  more  unequivocal  nobility ;  just  as 
in  ancient  Home,  plebeian   families,  by  admission 

*Villani,  1.  viii.  c.  8. 

t  Dino  Compagni.    Villain. 
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to  curule  offices,  acquired  the  character  and  appel- 
lation of  nobility,  and  were  only  distinguishable  by 
their  genealogy  from  the  original  patricians.*  Flo- 
rence had  her  plebeian  nobles  (popolanigrandi),  as 
well  as  Rome ;  the  Peruzzi,  the  Ricci,  the  Albizi, 
the  Medici,  corresponded  to  the  Catos,  the  Pom- 
peys,  the  Brutuses,  and  the  Antonies.  But  at  Rome 
the  two  orders,  after  an  equal  partition  of  the  high- 
est offices,  were  content  to  respect  their  mutual  pri- 
vileges ;  at  Florence  the  commoners  preserved  a 
rigorous  monopoly,  and  the  distinction  of  high  birth 
was,  that  it  debarred  men  from  political  franchises 
and  civil  justice.  * 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain  much  more 
of  the  popular  affection  than  that  which  it  superse- 
ded. Public  outrage  and  violation  of  law  became 
less  frequent ;  but  the  new  leaders  of  Florence 
are  accused  of  continual  mis-government  at  home 
and  abroad  and  sometimes  of  peculation.  There 
was  of  course  a  strong  antipathy  between  the  leading 
commoners  and  the  ancient  nobles  ;  both  were  dis- 
liked by  the  people.  In  order  to  keep  the  nobles 
under  more  controul,  the  governing  party  more  than 
once  introduced  a  new  foreign  magistrate,  with  the 

*  La  nobilta  civile,  se  bene  non  ha  baronaggi,  a  capace  di 
grandissimi  honori,  perioche  esercitando  i  supremi  magistrati 
delta  sua  patria,  viene  spesso  a  comandare  a  capitani  d'eserciti, 
e  ella  stessa  per  se  6  in  mare,  6  in  terra,  molte  volta  i  supremi 
carichi  adopera.  E  tale  e  la  Fiorentina  nobilta.  Ammirato  delle 
Famiglie  Fiorentine.  Firenze,  1615.  p.  25. 

t  Quello,  che  all'  altre  citta  suole  recnre  splendore,  in  Fi- 
renze era  dannoso,  o  veramente  vano  e  inutile,  says  Ammirato 
of  nobility.    Storia  Fiorentina,  p.  161. 
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title  of  captain  of  defence  (dellaguardia)  whom  they 
invested  with  an  almost  unbounded  criminal  juris- 
1ooc  diction.    One  Gabrielli  of  Agobbio  was  twice 

fetched  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  each  case 
he  behaved  in  so  tyrannical  manner,  as  to  occasion 
1340  a  tumult.*    His  office  however  was  of  short 

duration,  and  the  title  at  least  did  not  import 
a  sovereign  command.  But  very  soon  afterwards 
Florence  had  to  experience  one  taste  of  a  cup  which 
her  neighbours  had  drank  off  to  the  dregs,  and  to  an- 
imate her  magnanimous  love  of  freedom  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  if  not  unskillfully, 
conducted,  gave  rise  to  such  dissatisfaction  in  the  city, 
that  the  leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  an  ap- 
pointment something  like  that  of  Gabrielli,  and  from 
similar  motives.  Walter  de  Brienne,  duke  of 
Athens,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  French  cru- 
saders who  had  dismembered  the  Grecian  empire 
in  the  preceeding  century ;  but  his  father  defeated 
in  battle,  had  lost  the  principality  along  with  his 
life,  and  the  titular  duke  was  an  adventurer  in  the 
court  of  France.  He  had  been,  however,  slightly 
known  at  Florence  on  a  former  occasion.  There 
was  an  uniform  maxim  among  the  Italian  republics, 
that  extraordinary  powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
none  but  strangers.  The  duke  of  Athens  was  ac- 
cordingly pitched  upon  for  the  military  command, 
which  was  united  with  domestic  jurisdiction.   This 

•  Villani,  1  xi.  c.  39.  and  117. 
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appears  to   have  been   promoted  by  the  governing 
party,  in  order  to  curb  the  nobility  ;  but  they  were 
soon  undeceived  in  their  expectations.     The  first 
act  of  the  duke  of  Athens  was  to  bring  four  of  the 
most  eminent  commoners  to  capital  punishment  for 
military  offences.    These  sentences,  whether  unjust 
or  otherwise,  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  nobles,  who 
had  so  frequently  been  exposed  to  similar  severity, 
and  to  the  populace,  who  are  naturally  pleased  with 
humiliation  of  their  superiors.     Both  of  these  were 
caressed  by  (he  duke,  and  both  conspired,  with  blind 
passion,    to  second  his  ambitious   views.     It  was 
proposed  and  carried  in  a  full  parliament,  or 
assembly    of     the  people,    to   bestow   upon 
him  the  signiory  for  life.     The  real  friends  of  their 
country,  as  well  the  oligarchy,  shuddered  at  this 
measure.    Throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party, 
Florence  had  never  yet  lost  sight  of  the  republican 
institutions.    Not  that  she  had  never  accommodated 
herself  to  temporary  circumstances  by  naming  a  sig- 
nior.     Charles  of  Anjou  had  been  invested  with  that 
dignity  for  the  term  of  ten  years  ;   Robert   king  of 
Naples  for  five;   and  his  son  the  duke  of  Calabria 
was  at  his  death  Signior  of  Florence.     These  prin- 
ces named  the  podesta  if  not   the  priors  ;  and  were 
certainly  pretty  absolute  in  their  executive  powers, 
though  bound  by  oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the 
city.*  But  their  office  had  always  been  temporary, 
Like  the  dictatorship  of  Rome,  it  was  a  confessed. 

*  Villani,  1.  ix.  c.  55.  60.  135.  328. 
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unavoidable  evil ;  a  suspension  but  not  extinguish- 
ment of  rights.  Like  that  too,  it  was  a  precedent, 
through  which  crafty  ambition  and  popular  rash- 
ness might  ultimately  subvert  the  republic.  If  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne  had  possessed  the  subtle  prudence  of 
Matteo  Visconti,  or  a  Cane  dellascala,  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Florence  would 
have  escaped  the  fate  of  other  cities ;  and  her  his- 
tory might  have  become  as  useless  a  record  of  per- 
fidy and  assassination  as  that  of  Mantua  or  Ve- 
rona.* 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of  tyranny 
was  very  short.  The  duke  of  Athens  had  neither 
judgement  nor  activity  for  so  difficult  a  station.  He 
launched  out  at  once  into  excesses,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  arbitrary  power  should  always 
commit  at  the  outset.  The  taxes  were  considerably 
increased  ;  their  produce  was  dissipated.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  state  was  sacrificed  by  an  inglorious 
treaty  with  Pisa;  her  territory  was  diminished  by 
some  towns  throwing  off  their  dependence.  Severe 
and  multiplied  punishments  spread  terror  through 
the  city*  The  noble  families,  who  had  on  the  duke's 
election  destroyed  the  ordinances  of  justice,  now 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  more  partial  ca- 
price of  a  despot.  He  filled  the  magistracies  with 
low  creatures  from  the  inferior  artificers  ;  a  class 
which  he  continued  to  flatter. f     Ten  months  passed 

*  Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  1,  2,  3. 
t  Id.  c.  8. 
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in  this  manner,  when  three  separate  conspiracies 
embracing  most  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  great  com- 
moners, were  planned  for  the  recovery  of  freedom. 
The  duke  was  protected  by  a  strong  body  of  hired 
cavalry.  Revolutions  in  an  Italian  city  were  gen- 
erally effected  by  surprize.  The  streets  were  so 
narrow  and  so  easily  secured  by  barricades,  that 
if  a  people  had  time  to  stand  on  its  defence,  no 
cavalry  was  of  any  avail.  On  the  other  hand  a  bo- 
dy of  lancers  in  plate-armour  might  dissipate  any 
number  of  a  disorderly  populace.  Accordingly,  if 
a  prince  or  usurper  would  get  possession  by  sur- 
prize, he,  as  it  was  called,  rode  the  city  ;  that  is, 
galloped  with  his  cavalry  along  the  streets,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  people  from  collecting  to  erect  barri- 
cades. This  expression  is  very  usual  with  historians 
of  the  fourteenth  century.*  The  conspirators  at 
Florence  were  too  quick  for  the  duke  of  Athens. 
The  city  was  barricaded  in  every  direction;  and 
after  a  contest  of  some  duration,  he  consented  to 
abdicate  his  signiory. 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty.  Her  con- 
stitutional laws  now  seemed  to  revive  of  themselves. 
But  the.  nobility,  who  had  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  the  recent  liberation  of  their  country,  thought 
it  hard  to  be  still  placed  under  the  rigorous  ordi- 
nances of  justice.  Many  of  the  richer  commoners 
acquiesced  in  an  equitable   partition  of  magistra- 

*  Villani,  1.  x.  c.  81.  Castruccio  .  ,  .  .  corse  la  citta  di  Pisa 
due  volte.    Sismondi,  t.  v.  p.  105. 

Vol,  II.  q 
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cies,  which  was  established  through  the  influence 
of  the  bishop.  But  the  populace  of  Florence,  with 
its  characteristic  forge tfulness  of  benefits,  was  tena- 
cious of  those  proscriptive  ordinances.  The  nobles 
too,  elated  by  their  success,  began  again  to  strike 
and  injure  the  inferior  citizens.  A  new  civil  war 
in  the  city-streets  decided  their  quarrel ;  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  many  of  the  principal  houses 
were  pillaged  and  burned ;  and  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  the  nobility  was  confirmed  by  fresh  laws. 
But  the  people,  now  sure  of  their  triumph,  relaxed 
a  little  upon  this  occasion  the  ordinances  of  justice  ; 
and  to  make  some  distinction  in  favour  of  merit  or 
innocence,  effaced  certain  families  from  the  list  of 
nobility.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were 
thus  elevated,  as  we  may  call  it,  to  the  rank  of 
commoners.*  As  it  was  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  republic  of  Florence  to  change  a  man's  ancestors, 
this  nominal  alteration  left  all  the  real  advantages 
of  birth  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly  an 
enhancement  of  dignity,  though,  in  appearance,  a 
very  singular  one.  Conversely,  several  unpopular 
commoners  were  ennobled,  in  order  to  disfranchise 
them.     Nothing   was  more   usual,    in    subsequent 

*  Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  18 — 23.  Sismondi  says  by  a  momenfary 
oversight,  cinq  cent  trente  families,  t.  v.  p.  577.  There  were 
but  thirty-seven  noble  families  at  Florence;  as  M.  Sismondi 
himself  informs  us,  t.  iv.  p.  66;  though  Villani  reckons  the 
number  of  individuals  at  1500.  Nobles,  or  grandi,  as  they  are 
more  strictly  called,  were  such  as  had  been  inscribed,  or  rather 
proscribed,  as  such  in  the  ordinances  of  justice  ;  at  least  I  do 
not  know  what  other  definition  there  was. 
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times,  than  such  an  arbitrary  change  of  rank,  as  a 
penalty  or  a  benefit.*  Those  nobles  who  were  ren- 
dered plebeian  by  favour,  were  obliged  to  change 
their  name  and  arms.f  The  constitution  now  under- 
went some  change.  From  six,  the  priors  were  in- 
creased to  eight ;  and  instead  of  being  chosen  from 
each  of  the  greater  arts,  they  were  taken  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  city,  the  lesser  artizans,  as  I 
conceive,  being  admissible.  The  gonfaloniers  of 
companies  were  reduced  to  sixteen.  And  these? 
along  with  the  signiory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini, 
formed  the  college,  where  every  proposition  was 
discussed,  before  it  could  be  offered  to  the  councils 
for  their  legislative  sanction.  But  it  could  only 
originate,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  signiory,  that  is, 
the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  and  eight  priors,  the  rest 
of  the  college  having  merely  the  function  of  advice 

and  assistance. | 

Several  years  elapsed,  before  any  material  dis- 
turbance arose  at  Florence.  Her  contemporay  his- 
torian complains  indeed,  that  mean  and  ignorant 
persons  obtained  the  office  of  prior,  and  ascribes 
some  errors  in  her  external  policy  to  this  cause.  §> 

*  Messer  Antonio  di  Baldinaccio  degli  Adimari,  tutto  che 
fosse  de  piu  grandi  e  nobili,  per  grazia  era  messo  tra  '1  popolo. 
Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  108. 

t  Ammirato,  p.  748.  There  were  several  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  latter  times.  The  Pazzi  were  made  popolani,  plebians, 
by  favour  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  Machiavelli. 

X  Nardi,  Storia  di  Firenze,  p.  7.  edit.  1584.     Villani,  loc.  cit. 

§  Matteo  Villani  in  Script.  Rer.  Italic,  t.  xiv.  p.  9S.  244. 
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Besides  the  natural  effects  of  the  established  rota- 
tion, a  particular  law,  called  the  divieto,  tended  to 
throw  the  better  families  out  of  public  office.  By 
this  law,  two  of  the  same  name  could  not  be  drawn 
for  any  magistracy  ;  which,  as  the  ancient  families 
were  extremely  numerous,  rendered  it  difficult  for 
their  members  to  succeed  ;  especially  as  a  ticket 
once  drawn  was  not  replaced  in  the  purse,  so  that 
an  individual  liable  to  the  divieto,  was  excluded 
until  the  next  biennial  revolution.*  This  created 
dissatisfaction  among  the  leading  families.  They 
were  likewise  divided  by  a  n'MV  faction,  entirely 
founded,  as  far  as  appears,  on  personal  animosity 
between  two  prominent  houses,  the  Albizi  and  the 
Kicci.  The  city  was  however,  tranquil,  when,  in 
1357,  a  spring  was  set  in  motion,  which  gave  quite 
a  different  character  to  the  domestic  history  of 
Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  the  assistance 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  acquired  an  exclusive  domin- 
ation in  the  republic,  the  estates  of  the  Ghibelins 
were  confiscated.  One  third  of  these  confiscations 
was  allotted  to  the  state  :  another  went  to  repair  the 
losses  of  Guelf  citizens  ;  but  the  remainder  became 
the  property  of  a  new  corporate  society,  denomina- 
ted the  Guelf  party  (parte  Guelfa)  with  a  regular 
internal  organization.  The  Guelf  parly  had  two 
councils,  one  of  fourteen,  and  one  of  sixty  members  ; 
three,  or  afterwards  four,  captains,  elected  by  scru- 

*  Sismondi,  t.  vi.p.  338. 
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tiny  every  two  months,  a  treasury,  and  common 
seal ;  a  little  republic  vvithiu  the  republic  of 
Florence.  Their  primary  duty  was  to  watch 
over  the  Guelf  interest ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
had  a  particular  officer  for  the  accusation  of  suspec- 
ted Ghibelins.*  We  hear  not  much,  however,  of 
the  Guelf  society  for  near  a  century  after  their  esta- 
blishment. The  Ghibelins  hardly  ventured  to  shew 
themselves,  after  the  fall  of  the  White  Guelfs  in 
1304,  with  whom  they  had  been  connected,  and 
confiscation  had  almost  annihilated  that  unfortunate 
faction.  But,  as  the  oligarchy  of  Guelf  families 
lost  part  of  its  influence  through  the  divieto  and 
system  of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghibelin  descent 
crept  into  public  offices  ;  and  this  was  exaggerated 
by  the  zealots  of  an  opposite  party,  as  if  the  fun- 
damental policy  of  the  city  was  put  in  danger. 

The  Guelf  society  had  begun,  as  early  as  1346,  to 
manifest  some  disquietude  at  the  foreigu  artizans, 
who,  settling  at  Florence,  and  becoming  members 
of  some  of  the  trading  corporations,  pretended  to 
superior  offices.  They  procured  according  to  law, 
excluding  from  public  trust  and  magistracy  all  per- 
sons, not  being  natives  of  the  city  or  its  territory. 
Next  year  they  advanced  a  step  farther  ;  and,  with 
the  view  to  prevent  disorder  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  city,  a  law  was  passed,  declaring  every 
one,  whose  ancestors  at  any  time  since  1300  had 
been  known  Ghibelins,  or  had  not  the  reputation  of 

•  G.Villani,  1.  vii.  c.  16. 
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sound  Guelf  principles,  incapable  of  being  drawn 
or  elected  to  offices.*  It  is  manifest,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian  who  relates  these  circum- 
stances, and  whose  testimony  is  more  remarkable 
from  his  having  died  several  years  before  the  politics 
of  the  Guelf  corporation  more  decidedly  shewed 
themselves,  that  the  real  cause  of  their  jealousy  was 
not  the  increase  of  Ghibelinism,  a  mere  plausible 
pretext,  but  the  democratical  character  which  the 
government  had  assumed,  since  the  revolution  of 
1343  ;  which  raised  the  fourteen  inferior  arts  to  the 
level  of  those  which  the  great  merchants  of  Florence 
exercised.  In  the  Guelf  society,  the  ancient  nobles 
retained  a  considerable  influence.  The  laws  of  ex- 
clusion had  never  been  applied  to  that  corporation. 
Two  of  the  captains  were  always  noble,  two  were 
commoners.  The  people,  in  debarring  the  nobility 
from  ordinary  privileges,  were  little  aware  of  the 
more  dangerous  channel  which  had  been  left  open 
to  their  ambition.  With  the  nobility  some  of  the 
great  commoners  acted  in  concert,  and,  especially 
the  family  and  faction  of  the  Albizi.  The  intro- 
duction of  obscure  persons  into  office  still  continued 
and  some  measures  more  vigorous  than  the  law  of 
1347  seemed  necessary  to  restore  the  influence  of 
their  aristocracy.  They  proposed  and,  notwith- 
standing the  reluctance  of  the  priors,  carried  by 
violence,  both  in  the  preliminary  deliberations  of 
the  signiory,    and   in  the   two  councils,    a  law  by 

*  G.  Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  72.  and  79. 
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which  every  person  accepting  an  office  who  should 
be  convicted  of  Glribelinism  or  of  Ghibelin  descent, 
upon  testimony  of  public  fame,  became  liable  to 
punishment,  capital  or  pecuniary,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  priors.  To  this  law  they  gave  a  retrospective 
effect,  and  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  revival  of  the  provisions  made  in  1347,  which 
had  probably  been  disregarded.  Many  citizens 
who  had  been  magistrates  within  a  few  years  were 
cast  in  heavy  fines  on  this  indefinite  charge.  But  the 
more  usual  practice  was  to  warn  (ammonire)  men 
before  hand  against  undertaking  public  trust.  If 
they  neglected  this  hint,  they  were  sure  to  be  treated 
as  convicted  Ghibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous 
class,  called  Ammoniti,  was  formed  of  proscribed 
and  discontented  persons,  eager  to  throw  off  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  the  Guelf  society.  For  the  im- 
putation of  Ghibelin  connexions  was  generally  an 
unfounded  pretext  for  crushing  the  enemies  of  the 
governing  faction.*  Men  of  approved  Guelf  prin- 
ciples and  origin  were  every  day  warned  from  their 
natural  privileges  of  sharing  in  magistracy.  This 
spread  an  universal  alarm  through  the  city  ;  but  the 

*  Besides  the  effect  of  ancient  prejudice,  Ghibelinism  was 
considered  at  Florence,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  immediate- 
ly connected  with  tyrannical  usurpation.  The  Guelf  party, 
saysMatteo  Villani,  is  the  foundation  rock  of  liberty  in  Italy  ; 
so  that  if  any  Guelf  becomes  a  tyrant,  he  must  of  necessity 
turn  to  the  Ghibelin  side;  and  of  this  there  have  been  many* 
instances,  p.  481.  So  Giovanni  Villani  says  of  Passe rino,  lord  of 
Mantua,  that  his  ancestors  had  been  Guelfs,  ma  per  essere  si<«;- 
nore  e  tiranno  si  fece  Ghibellino.  I.  x.  c.  99.  And  Matteo  Vil- 
lani of  the  Pepoli  at  Bologna  r  essendo  di  natura  Guelfi,  per  la, 
tirrannia  erano  quasi  alienati  della  parte,  p.  69 
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great  advantage  of  union  and  secret  confederacy 
rendered  the  Guelf  society,  who  had  also  the  law 
on  their  side,  irresistible  by  their  opponents.  Mean- 
while the  public  honour  was  well  supported  abroad  ; 
Florence  had  never  before  been  so  distinguished  as 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  oligarchy.* 

The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with  more  or 
less  absoluteness  for  near  twenty  years,  when  the 
republic  became  involved,   through  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  the  papal  legate,  in  a  war  with  the  Holy 
See.     Though  the  Florentines  were  by  no  means 
superstitious,  this  hostility  to  the  church  appeared 
almost  a  solecism  to  determined  Giielfs,  and  shock- 
ed  those  prejudices  about  names,   which   make  up 
the  politics  of  vulgar  minds.     The  Guelf  society, 
though  it  could  not  openly  resist  the  popular  indig- 
nation against  Gregory  XL,  was  not  heartily  in- 
clined to  this  war.     Its  management  therefore  fell 
into  the  hands  of  eight  commissioners,  some  of  them 
not  well  affected  to  the  society ;  whose  administra- 
tion was  so  successful  and  popular,  as  to  excite  the 
utmost  jealousy  in  the  Guelfs.     They  began  to  re- 
new their  warnings,  and  in  eight  months  excluded 
fourscore  citizens. f 

The  tyranny  of  a  court  may  endure  for  ages  ;  but 
that  of  a  faction  is  seldom  permanent.  In  June 
1378,  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  was  Salvestro  de? 

*M.  Villani,p.  481.  637.  731.  Ammirato.  Maclriavelli.  Sis- 
mondi. 

+  Ammirato,  p.  709. 
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Medici,  a  man  of  approved  patriotism,  whose  fa- 
mily had  been  too  notoriously  of  Guelf  principles 
to  make  it  decent  for  the  society  to  warn  him  from 
office.  He  proposed  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
existing  law.  His  proposition  did  not  succeed  ;  but 
its  rejection  provoked  an  insurrection,  the  forerun- 
ner of  still  more  alarming  tumults.  The  populace 
of  Florence,  like  that  of  other  cities,  was  terrible  in 
the  moment  of  sedition  ;  and  a  party  so  long  dread- 
ed shrunk  before  the  physical  strength  of  the  mul- 
titude. Many  leaders  of  the  Guelf  society  had  their 
houses  destroyed,  and  some  fled  from  the  city.  But  in- 
stead of  annulling  their  acts,  a  middle  course  was  a- 
dopted  by  the  committee  of  magistrates  who  had  been 
empowered  to  reform  the  state ;  the  Ammoniti  were 
suspended  three  years  longer  from  office,  and  the 
Guelf  society  preserved  with  some  limitations.  This 
temporizing  course  did  not  satisfy  either  the  Ammo- 
niti, or  the  populace.  The  greater  arts  were  gene- 
rally attached  to  the  Guelf  society.  Between  them 
and  the  lesser  arts,  composed  of  retail  and  mecha- 
nical traders,  there  was  a  strong  jealousy.  The  lat- 
ter were  adverse  to  the  prevailing  oligarchy,  and  to 
the  Guelf  society,  by  whose  influence  it  was  main- 
tained. They  were  eager  to  make  Florence  a  de- 
mocracy in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  by  participat- 
ing in  the  executive  government. 

But  every  political  institution  appears  to  rest  on 
too  confined  a  basis,  to  those  whose  point  of  view  is 
from  beneath  it.  While  the  lesser  arts  were  mur- 
muring at  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  commercial 

Vol.  II.         R 
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aristocracy,  there  was  yet  an  inferior  class  of  citi- 
zens, who  thought  their  own  claims  to  equal  privi- 
leges irrefragable.  The  arrangement  of  twenty-one 
trading  companies  had  still  left  several  kinds  of  ar- 
tizans  unincorporated,  and  consequently  unprivi- 
leged. These  had  been  attached  to  the  art  with 
which  their  craft  had  most  connexion,  in  a  sort  of 
dependent  relation.  Thus  to  the  company  of  dra- 
pers, the  most  wealthy  of  all,  the  various  occupa- 
tions, instrumental  in  the  manufacture,  as  wool- 
combers,  dyers  and  weavers,  were  appendant.*  Be- 
sides the  sense  of  political  exclusion,  these  artizans 
alledged,  that  they  were  oppressed  by  their  employ- 
ers of  the  art,  and  that  when  they  complained  to  the 
consul,  their  judge  in  civil  matters,  no  redress  could 
be  procured.  A  still  lower  order  of  the  communi- 
ty was  the  mere  populace,  who  did  not  practise 
any  regular  trade,  or  who  only  worked  for  daily 
hire.  These  were  called  Ciompi,  a  corruption,  it 
is  said,  of  the  French  compere. 

a  Let  no  one,'"'  says  Machiavel  in  this  place,  "  who 
begins  an  innovation  in  a  state,  expect  that  he  shall 
stop  it  at  his  pleasure,  or  regulate  it  according  to 
his  intention.7'  After  about  a  month  from  the  first 
sedition,  another  broke  out,  in  which  the  ciompi,  or 
lowest  populace  were  alone  concerned.  Through 
the  surprize,  or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the 
superior  citizens,  this  was  suffered  to  get  ahead, 
and  for  three  days  the  city  was  in  the  hands    of 

lie  fore  the  year  1340,  according  to  Villani's  calculation,  the 
woollen  trade  occupied  30,000  persons.  1.  xi.  c.  93. 
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a  tumultuous  rabble.  It  was  vain  to  withstand 
their  propositions,  had  they  even  been  more  unrea- 
sonable than  they  were.  But  they  only  demanded 
the  establishment  of  two  new  arts  for  the  trades 
hitherto  dependent,  and  one  for  the  lower  people; 
and  that  three  of  the  priors  should  be  chosen  from 
the  greater  arts,  three  from  the  fourteen  lesser, 
and  two  from  those  just  created.  Some  delay  how- 
ever occuring  to  prevent  the  sanction  of  the  in- 
novations of  the  councils,  a  new  fury  took  pos- 
session of  the  populace  ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  signiory  were  forced  open,  the  priors 
compelled  to  fly,  and  no  appearance  of  a  constitu- 
tional magistracy  remained,  to  throw  the  veil  of  law 
over  the  excesses  of  anarchy.  The  republic  seemed 
to  rock  from  its  foundation,  and  the  circumstance 
to  which  historians  ascribe  its  salvation  is  not  the 
least  singular  in  this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel 
di  Lando,  a  wool-carder,  half  dressed  and  without 
shoes,  happened  to  hold  the  standard  of  justice 
wrested  from  the  proper  officer  when  the  populace 
burst  into  the  palace.  Whether  he  was  previously 
conspicuous  in  the  tumult  is  not  recorded ;  but  the 
wild  capricious  mob,  who  had  destroyed  what  they 
had  no  conception  how  to  rebuild,  suddenly  cried 
out  that  Lando  should  be  gonfalonier  or  signor,  and 
reform  the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wanton  folly, 
could  not  have  been  better  made  by  wisdom.  Lan- 
do was  a  man  of  courage,  moderation  and  integrity. 
He  gave  immediate  proofs  of  these  qualities  by  caii- 
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sing  his  office  to  be  respected.  The  eight  commis- 
sioners of  the  war,  who,  though  not  instigators  of 
the  sedition,  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  Griielf 
party  so  entirely  prostrated,  now  fancied  themselves 
masters,  and  began  to  nominate  priors.  But  Lando 
sent  a  message  to  them  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
people,  and  that  he  could  dispense  with  their  assis- 
tance. He  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  priors. 
Three  were  taken  from  the  greater  arts;  three 
from  the  lesser;  and  three  from  the  two  new  arts, 
and  the  lower  people.  This  eccentric  college  lost 
no  time  in  restoring  tranquility,  and  compelled 
the  populace  by  threat  of  punishment  to  return  to 
their  occupations.  But  the  ciompi  were  not  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  pleasures  of  anarchy  so  readily 
They  were  dissatisfied  at  the  small  share  allotted 
to  them  in  the  new  distribution  of  offices,  and  mur- 
mured at  their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  in  the  popu- 
lar cause.  Lando  was  aware  that  an  insurrection 
was  projected ;  he  took  measures  with  the  more 
respectable  citizens;  the  insurgents  when  they 
shewed  themselves,  were  quelled  by  force,  and  the 
gonfalonier  retired  from  office  with  an  approbation 
which  all  historians  of  Florence  have  agreed  to  per- 
petuate. Part  of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  found- 
ed on  a  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  inflict.  The  ciompi,  once  checked, 
were  soon  defeated.  The  next  gonfalonier  was, 
like  Lando,  a  woolcomber ;  but  wanting  the  intrin- 
sic merit  of  Lando,  his  mean  station  excited  univer- 
sal contempt.     None  of  the  arts  could  endure  their 
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low*  coadjutors  ;  a  short  struggle  was  made  by  the 
populace,  but  they  were  entirely  overpowered  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  the  government  was 
divided  between  the  seven  greater  and  sixteen  lesser 
arts  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

The  party  of  the  lesser  arts,  or  inferior  trades- 
men, which  had  begun  this  confusion,  were  left 
winners  when  it  ceased.  Three  men  of  distinguished 
families,  who  had  instigated  the  revolution,  became 
the  leaders  of  Florence  ;  Benedetto  Alberti,  Toraaso 
Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scali.  Their  government  had 
at  first  to  contend  with  the  ciompi,  smarting  under 
loss  and  disappointment.  But  a  populace  which 
is  beneath  the  inferior  mechanics  may  with  ordinary 
prudence  be  kept  in  subjection  by  a  government 
that  has  a  well-organized  militia  at  its  commaud. 
The  Griielf  aristocracy  was  far  more  to  be  dreaded. 
Some  of  them  had  been  banished,  some  fined, 
some  ennobled  ;  the  usual  consequences  of  revolu- 
tion which  they  had  too  often  practised  to  complain 
A  more  iniquitous  proceeding  disgraces  the  new 
administration.  Under  pretence  of  conspiracy,  the 
chief  of  the  house  of  Albizi,  and  several  of  his 
most  eminent  associates,  were  thrown  into  prison. 
So  little  evidence  of  the  charge  appeared,  that  the 
podesta  refused  to  condemn  them ;  but  the  people 
were  clamorous  for  blood,  and  half  with,  half  with- 
out the  forms  of  justice,  these  noble  citizens  were 
led  to  execution.  The  part  he  took  in  this  murder 
sullies  the  fame  of  Benedetto  Alberti,  who  in  his  ge- 
neral conduct  had  been  more  uniformly  influenced 
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by  honest  principles  than  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Those  who  shared  with  him  the  ascendancy 
in  the  existing  government,  Strozzi  and  Scali, 
abused  their  power  by  oppression  towards  their 
enemies,  and  insolence  towards  all.  Their  popu- 
larity was  of  course  soon  at  an  end.  Alberti,  a 
sincere  lover  of  freedom,  separated  himself  from 
men  who  seemed  to  emulate  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment they  had  overthrown.  An  outrage  of  Scali  in 
rescuing  a  criminal  from  justice  brought  the  discon- 
tent to  a  crisis ;  he  was  arrested,  and  lost  his  head 
on  the  scaffold  ;  while  Strozzi,  his  colleague,  fled 
from  the  city.  But  this  event  was  instantly  followed 
by  a  reaction,  which  Alberti  perhaps  did  not  antici- 
pate. Armed  men  filled  the  streets ;  the  cry  of 
Live  the  Guelfs  was  heard.  After  a  three  years 
depression,  the  aristocratical  party  regained  its 
ascendant.  They  did  not  revive  the  severity  prac- 
tised towards  the  Ammoniti ;  but  the  two  new  arts, 
created  for  the  small  trades,  were  abolished,  and  the 
lesser  arts  reduced  to  a  third  part,  instead  of  some- 
thing more  than  one  half,  of  public  offices.  Seve- 
ral persons  who  had  favoured  the  plebeians  were 
sent  into  exile;  and  among  these  Michel  di  Lando, 
whose  great  services  in  subduing  anarchy  ought  to 
have  secured  the  protection  of  every  government. 
Benedetto  Alberti,  the  enemy  by  turns  of  every 
faction,  because  every  faction  was  in  its  turn  op- 
pressive, experienced  some  years  afterwards  the 
same  fate.  It  is  seldom  a  matter  of  private  interest, 
though  duty  may  sometimes  require  it,  to  join  a 
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party  to  whom  we  have  been  actively  hostile ;  the 
deserter  is  received  with  temporary  welcome  ;  but, 
when  the  hour  of  prosperity  returns,  the  offence  will 
be  found  inexpiable,  and  the  atonement  forgotten. 
For  half  a  century  after  this  time,  no  revolution 
took  place  at  Florence.  The  (ruelf  aristocracy, 
strong  in  opulence  and  antiquity,  and  rendered  pru- 
dent by  experience,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Al- 
bizi  family,  maintained  a  preponderating  influence, 
without  much  departing,  the  times  considered,  from 
mode*  ation  and  respect  for  the  laws.* 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  this  sketch  of  the 
domestic  history  of  Florence,  how  far  that  famous 
republic  was  from  affording  a  perfect  security  for 
civil  rights  or  general  tranquility.  They  who  hate 
the  name  of  free  constitutions  may  exult  in  her  in- 
ternal dissensions,  as  in  those  of  Athens  or  Rome. 
But  the  calm  philosopher  will  not  take  his  standard 
of  comparison  from  ideal  excellence,  nor  even  from 
that  practical  good  which  has  been  reached  in  our 
own  unequalled  constitution,  and  in  some  of  the 
republics  of  modern  Europe.  The  men  and  the 
institutions  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  to  be  mea- 
sured by  their  contemporaries.     Who   would  not 


*  For  this  part  of  Florentine  history,  besides  Ammirato, 
Machiavel,  and  Sismondi,  I  have  read  an  interesting  narrative 
of  the  sedition  of  the  ciompi,  by  Gino  Capponi,  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  Muratori's  collection.  It  has  an  air  of  liveliness  and 
truth  which  is  very  pleasing,  but  it  breaks  oft*  rather  too  soon, 
at  the  instant  of  Lando's  assuming  the  office  of  banneret. 
Another  contemporary  writer,  Melchione  di  Stefani,  who  seems 
to  have  furnished  the  materials  of  the  three  historians  above, 
mentioned,  has  not  fallen  in  my  way. 
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rather  have  been  a  citizen  of  Florence  than  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Visconti?  In  a  superficial  review  of 
history,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate  the  vices 
of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight  of  those  inherent  in 
tyrannical  power.  The  bold  censoriousness  of  re- 
publican historians,  and  the  cautious  servility  of 
writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  conspire  to 
mislead  us  as  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  nations. 
Acts  of  courage  and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free 
state  are  blazoned  in  minute  detail,  and  descend  to 
posterity ;  the  deeds  of  tyranny  are  studiously  and 
perpetually  suppressed.  Even  those  historians  who 
have  no  particular  motives  for  concealment  turn 
away  from  the  monotonous  and  disgusting  crimes  of 
tyrants.  "Deeds  of  cruelty,"  it  is  well  observed 
by  Matteo  Villain,  after  relating  an  action  of  Ber- 
nabo  Visconti,  i(  are  little  worthy  of  remembrance  ; 
yet  let  me  be  excused  for  having  recounted  one  out 
of  many,  as  an  example  of  the  peril  to  which  men 
arc  exposed  under  the  yoke  of  an  unbounded  ty- 
ranny." The  reign  of  Bernabo  afforded  abun- 
dant instances  of  a  like  kind.  Second  only  to 
.Kccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he  rested  the 
security  of  his  dominion  upon  tortures  and  death, 
and  his  laws  themselves  enact  the  protraction  of 
capital  punishment  through  forty  days  of  suffering.*  * 
His  nephew  Giovanni  Maria  is  said,  with  a  madness 
like  that  of  Nero  or  Commodus,  to  have  coursed  the 
streets  of  Milan  by  night  with  blood-hounds,  ready 

*  Sismondi,  t.  vi.  p.  316.    Cori  o,  1st.  di  Milantf,  p.  486. 
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to  chase  and  tear  any  unlucky  passenger.*  Nor 
were  other  Italian  principalities  free  from  similar 
tyrants,  though  none  perhaps  upon  the  whole  so 
odious  as  the  Visconti.  The  private  history  of 
many  families,  such  for  instance  as  the  Scala  and 
the  Gonzaga,  is  but  a  series  of  assassinations.  The 
ordinary  vices  of  mankind  assumed  a  tinge  of  por- 
tentous guilt  in  the  palaces  of  Italian  princes.  Their 
revenge  was  fratricide,  and  their  lust  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populous,  the  proper  district 
of  Florence  was  by  no  means  extensive.  An  inde- 
pendent nobility  occupied  the  Tuscan  Apenniues 
with  their  castles.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  counts  Guidi,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
family,  who  possessed  a  material  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Florence  and  of  all  Tuscany  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  some  of  whom 
preserved  their  independence  much  longer. f  To 
the  south  the  republics  of  Arezzo,  Perugia  and  Si- 
ena ;  to  the  west,  those  of  Volterra,  Pisa,  and  Luc- 
ca ;  Prato  and  Pistoja  to  the  north,  limited  the  Flo- 
rentine territory.  It  was  late  before  these  bounda- 
ries were  removed.  During  the  usurpations  of  Uguc- 
cione  at  Pisa,  and  of  Castruccio  at  Lucca,  the  re- 
public of  Florence  was  always  unsuccessful  in  the 
field.  After  the  death  of  Castruccio,  she  began  to 
act  more  vigorously,  and  engaged  in  several  confe- 

*  Corio,  p.  595. 

t  G.  Villani,  1.  v.  c.  37.  41.  et  alibi.  The  last  of  the  counts 
Guidi  having  unwisely  embarked  in  a  confederacy  against  Flo- 
rence, was  obliged  to  give  up  his  ancient  patrimony  in  1440. 

Vol.  U.  S 
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deracies  with  the  powers  of  Lombard y,  especially 
in  a  league  with  Venice  against  Mastino  della  Sea- 
la.  But  the  republic  made  no  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory till  1351,  when  she  annexed  the  small  city  of 
Prato,  not  ten  miles  from  her  walls.*  Pistoja, 
though  still  nominally  independent,  received  a  Flo- 
rentine garrison  about  the  same  time.  Several  ad- 
tions  were  made  to  the  district,  by  fair  purchase 
from  the  nobility  of  the  Apennines,  and  a  few  by 
main  force.  The  territory  was  still  very  little  pro- 
portioned to  the  fame  and  power  of  Florence.  The 
latter  was  founded  upon  her  vast  commercial  opu- 
lence. Every  Italian  state  employed  mercenary 
troops,  and  the  richest  was  of  course  the  most  pow- 
erful. In  the  war  against  Mastino  della  Scala  in 
1336,  the  revenues  of  Florence  are  reckoned  by 
Villani  at  three  hundred  thousand  florins ;  which, 
as  he  observes,  is  more  than  the  king  of  Naples  or 
of  Aragon  possesses.!  The  expenditure  went  at 
that  time  very  much  beyond  the  receipt,  and  was  de- 

*  M.  Villani,  p.  72.  This  was  rather  a  measure  of  usurpa- 
tion ;  but  the  republic  had  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  Pra- 
to might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Visconti.  Their  conduct  to- 
wards Pistoja  was  influenced  by  the  same  motive  ;  but  it  was 
still  further  removed  from  absolute  justice,  p.  91. 

t  G.  Villani,  1.  xi.  c.  90 — 93.  These  chapters  contain  a  very 
full  and  interesting  statement  of  the  revenues,  expenses,  popu- 
lation, and  internal  condition  of  Florence  at  that  time.  Tart 
of  them  is  extracted  by  M.  Sismondi.  t.  v.  p.  565.  The  gold 
florin  was  worth  about  ten  shillings  of  our  money.  The  district 
of  Florence  was  not  then  much  larger  than  Middlesex.  At  pre- 
sent, the  revenues  of  the  whole  duchy  of  Tuscany  are  much  les> 
than  150,000/.  sterling  ;  though  the  difference  in  the  value  ot 
money  is  at  least  six  or  seven  to  one. 
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frayed  by  loans  from  the  principal  mercantile  firms, 
which  were  secured  by  public  funds ;  the  earliest 
instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial  resource.*  Her 
population  was  computed  at  ninety  thousand  souls. 
Yillani  reckons  the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men, 
I  presume,  those  only  of  military  age  ;  but  this  cal- 
culation must  have  been  too  large,  especially  if  he 
did  not  include  the  city  in  his  estimate,  f  Tuscany, 
though  well  cultivated  and  flourishing,  does  not  con- 
tain by  any  means  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants 
in  that  space  at  present. 

The  first  eminent  conquest  made  by  Florence 
was  that" of  Pisa,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa 

*  G.  Villani,  1.  xi.  c.  49, 

t  C.  93.  Troviamo  diligentemente,  che  in  questi  tempi  avea 
in  Firenze  circa  a  25  mila  uomini  da  portare  arme  da  15  in  70 
anni — Istamavasi  avere  in  Firenze  da  90  mila  bocche  tra  uomi- 
ni e  femine  e  fanciulli,  per  l'avviso  del  pane  bisognava  al  con* 
tinavo  alia  citta.  These  proportions,  of  25,000  men  between 
fifteen  and  seventy, and  of  90,000  souls,  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
consonant  to  modern  calculation  of  which  Villani  knew  nothing, 
which  confirms  his  accuracy;  though  M.  Sismondi  asserts,  p.369. 
that  the  city  contained  150,000  inhabitants,  on  no  better  author- 
ity, as  far  as  appears,  than  that  of  Boccacio,  who  says,  that 
of  100,000  perished  in  the  great  plague  of  1348,  which  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  destroy  two  out  of  three.  But  surely  two 
vague  suppositions  are  not  combined,  in  order  to  overthrow  such 
a  testimony  as  that  of  Villani,  who  seems  to  have  consulted  all 
registers  and  other  authentic  documents  in  his  reach. 

What  Villani  says  of  the  population  of  the  district  is  not 
quite  so  clear.  Ragionavasi  in  questi  tempi  avere  nel  contado 
e  distretto  di  Firenze  80  mila  uomini.  Troviamo  dal  pio- 
vano,  che  battezzava  i  fanciulli,  imperoche  per  ogni  maschio, 
che,  battezzava  in  San  Giovanni,  per  avere  il  novero,  mettea 
una  fava  era,  e  per  ogni  femina  una  bianca,  trovo,  che*  erano 
l'anno  in  questi  tempi  dalle  5800  in  sei  mila,  avanzandole  piu 
volte  il  sesso  masculino  da  300  in  500  per  anno.  Unless  we 
could  determine  with  more  certainty  that  Villani's  language 
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had  been  distinguished  as  a  commercial  city  ever 
since  the  age  of  the  Othos.  From  her  ports  and 
those  of  Genoa,  the  earliest  naval  armaments  of  wes- 
tern nations  were  fitted  out  against  the  Saracen  cor- 
sairs who  infested  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  she  undertook,  and  after  a 
pretty  long  struggle,  completed  the  important,  or 
at  least  the  splendid  conquest  of  Sardinia  ;  an  isl- 
and long  subject  to  a  Moorish  chieftain.  Several 
noble  families  of  Pisa,  who  had  defrayed  the  chief 
cost  of  this  expedition,  shared  the  island  in  districts, 
which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  republic*  At  a  later 
period,  the  Balearic  isles  were  subjected,  but  not 
long  retained  by  Pisa.     Her  naval    prowess  was 

affords,  whether  the  number  of  5800  or  6000  births  included  both 
sexes,  (as  I  rather  suppose,)  or  only  the  males,  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  population  of  the  district.  Baptisms 
could  only  be  performed  in  one  public  font,  at  Florence,  Pisa 
and  some  other  cities.  The  building  that  contained  this  font 
was  called  the  Baptistery.  The  baptisteries  of  Florence  and 
Pisa  still  remain,  and  are  well  known.  l)u  Cange  v.  Baptiste- 
rium.  But  there  were  fifty-seven  parishes,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  churches  within  the  city.  Villani.  ibid.  Mr.  Roscoe  has  pub- 
lished a  manuscript,  evidently  written  after  the  taking  of  Pisa  in 
1406,  though  as  1  should  guess,  not  long  after  that  event,  con- 
taining a  proposition  for  an  income  tax  often  per  cent. throughout 
the  Florentine  dominions.  Among  its  other  calculations,  the 
population  is  reckoned  at  400,000  ;  assuming  that  to  be  the  pro- 
portion to  80,000  men  of  military  age,  though  certainly  beyond 
the  mark.  It  is  singular  that  the  district  of  Florence  in  1343, 
is  estimated  by  Villani  to  contain  as  great  a  number,  before  Pisa, 
Voltera,  or  even  Prato  and  Pistoja  had  been  annexed  to  it. 
This  shews  the  fallacy  of  statistical  calculations,  especially  such 
as  are  contained  in  ancient  historians,  which  cannot  be  tried 
by  any  collateral  facts.  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo.  Appendix. 
No.  16. 

Sismondi,  t.  i.  p.  345.  372. 
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supported  by  her  commerce.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth 
century  reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  the  Arabians, 
and  other  "  monsters  of  the  sea,"  who  thronged  in 
her  streets.*     The  crusades  poured  fresh  wealth 
into  the  lap  of  the  maritime  Italian  cities.   In  some 
of  those  expeditions  a  great  portion  of  the  armament 
was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Palestine,  and  freighted  the 
vessels  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and    Venice.     When  the 
Christians    had  bought  with  their  blood  the    sea 
coast  of  Syria,  these  republics  procured  the  most 
extensive  privileges  in   the  new    states  that  were 
formed  out  of  their  slender  conquests,    and  became 
the  conduits  through  which  the  produce  of  the  east 
flowed  in  upon  the  ruder  natives  of  Europe.     Pisa 
maintained  a  large  share  of  this  commerce  as   well 
as  of  maritime  greatness,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1282,  we  are  told  by  Villani, 
she  was  in  great  power  possessing  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Elba ;  ei  from  whence  the  republic,  as  well  as 
private  persons,  derived  large  revenues  ;  and  almost 
ruled  the  sea  by  their  ships  and  merchandizes,  and 
beyond   sea  were  very  powerful  in  the  city  of  Acre, 
and  much  connected  with  the  principal  citizens  of 
Acre."f  The  prosperous  sera  of  the  Pisans  is  mark- 
ed by  their  public  edifices.  She  was  the  first  Italian 
city  that  took  a  pride  in  architectural  magnificence. 

*  Qui  pergit  Pisas,  videt  illic  monstra  marina; 

Heec  urbs  Paganis,  Turchis,  Libycis  quoque,  Parthis, 
Sordida  ;  Chaldsei  sua  lustrant  moenia  tetri. 

Donizo,  Vita  Cotnmitissee  Mathildis,  apud  Mu- 
ratorio,  Dissert.  31. 

t  Villani,  I.  vi.  c.  83. 
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Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  bap- 
tistery, the  famous  inclined  tower,  or  belfry,  the  ar- 
cades that  surround  the  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery 
of  Pisa,  are  of  the  twelfth,  or,  at  latest,  of  the 
thirteenth.* 

It  would  have  not  been  no  slight  anomaly  in  the 
annals  of  Italy,  or  we  might  say,  of  mankind,  if 
two  neighbouring  cities,  competitors  in  every  mer- 
cantile occupation,  and  every  naval  enterprize,  had 
not  been  perpetual  enemies  to  each  other.  One  is 
more  surprised,  if  the  fact  be  true,  that  no  war  broke 
out  between  Pisa  and  Genoa  till  1119.f  From  this 
time  at  least  they  continually  recurred.  An  equality 
of  forces  and  of  courage  kept  the  conflict  uncer- 
tain for  the  greater  part  of  the  two  centuries.  Their 
battles  were  numerous,  and  sometimes,  taken  separ- 
ately, decisive ;  but  the  public  spirit  and  resources 
of  each  city  were  called  out  by  defeat,  and  we  gene- 
rally find  a  new  armament  replace  the  losses  of  an 
unsuccessful  combat.  In  this  respect,  the  naval 
contest  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  though  much  lon- 
ger protracted,  resembles  that  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
in  the  first  Punic  war.  But  Pisa  was  reserved  for 
her  iEgades.  In  one  fatal  battle,  off  the  little  isle 
of  Meloria,  in  1284,  her  whole  navy  was  destroyed. 
Several  unfortunate  and  expensive  armaments 
had  almost  exhausted  the  state ;  and  this  was  the 
last  effort,  by  private  sacrifices,  to  equip  one  more 

*  Sismondi,  t.  iv.  p.  178.    Tiraboechi,  t.  iii.  p.  406. 
t  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1119 
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fleet.  After  this  defeat  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  for 
empire.  Eleven  thousand  Pisans  languished  for 
many  years  in  prison  ;  it  was  a  current  saying,  that 
whoever  would  see  Pisa,  should  seek  her  at  Genoa. 
A  treacherous  chief,  that  Count  Ugolino,  whose 
guilt  was  so  terribly  avenged,  is  said  to  have  pur- 
posely lost  the  battle,  and  prevented  the  ransom  of 
the  captives,  to  secure  his  power ;  accusations  that 
obtain  easy  credit  with  an  unsuccessful  people. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Meloria,  Pisa 
ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power.  Forty  years  after- 
wards she  was  stripped  of  her  ancient  colony,  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  The  four  Pisan  families  who 
had  been  invested  with  that  conquest  had  been  apt 
to  consider  it  as  their  absolute  property ;  their  ap- 
pellation of  judge  seemed  to  indicate  deputed  power; 
but  they  sometimes  assumed  that  of  king ;  and  seve- 
ral attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  an  immedi- 
ate dependence  on  the  empire,  or  even  on  the  pope. 
A  new  potentate  had  now  come  forward  on  the 
stage.  The  malecontent  feudataries  of  Sardinia 
made  overtures  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  no 
scruples  about  attacking  the  indisputable  possession 
of  a  declining  republic.  Pisa  made  a  few  unavail- 
ing efforts  to  defend  Sardinia ;  but  the  nominal 
superiority  was  hardly  worth  a  contest ;  and  she 
surrendered  her  rights  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Her 
commerce  now  dwindled  with  her  greatness.  JDur- 
ingthe  fourteenth  century,  Pisa  almost  renounced  the 
ocean,  and  directed  her  main  attention  to  the  politics 
of  Tuscany.     Ghibelin,  by  invariable  predilection. 
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she  was  in  constant  opposition  to  the  Guelf  cities 
which  looked  up  to  Florence.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  names  of  freeman  and  Ghibelin  were 
not  easily  united  ,*  and  a  city  in  that  interest  stood 
insulated  between  the  republics  of  an  opposite  fac- 
tion, and  the  tyrants  of  her  own.  Pisa  fell  several 
times  under  the  yoke  of  usurpers  ;  she  was  included 
in  the  wide-spreading  acquisitions  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti ;  at  his  death  one  of  his  family  seized  the 
dominion,  and  finally  the  Florentines  purchased 
for  400,000  florins  a  rival  and  once  equal  city.  The 
Pisans  made  a  resistance  more  according  to  what 
they  had  been,  than  what  they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Genoa,  in  all  her  foreign 
relations,  is  involved  in  that  of  Pisa.  As  allies 
against  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  Spain  and  the  Me- 
diterranean islands,  as  co-rivals  in  commerce  with 
these  very  Saracens,  or  with  the  Christians  of  the 
east,  as  co-operators  in  the  great  expeditions  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  or  as  engaged  in  deadly 
warfare  with  each  other,  the  two  republics  stand 
in  continual  parallel.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Genoa  was,  1  think,  the  more 
prominent  and  flourishing  of  the  two.  She  had 
conquered  the  island  of  Corsica,  at  the  same  time 
that  Pisa  reduced  Sardinia  ;  and  her  acquisition, 
though  less  considerable,  was  longer  preserved. 
Her  territory  at  home,  the  ancient  Liguria,  was 
much  more  extensive,  and,  what  was  most  import- 
ant, contained  a  greater  range  of  sea  coast  than 
that  of  Pisa.     But  the  commercial  and   maritime 
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prosperity  of  Genoa  may  be  dated  from  the  reco- 
very of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks  in  1261. 
Jealous  of  the  Venetians,  by  whose  arms  the  Latin 
Emperors  had  been  placed,  and  were  still  main- 
tained on  their  throne,  the  Genoese  assisted  Pala?o- 
logns  in  overturning  that  usurpation*  They  obtained 
in  consequence  the  suburb  of  Pera  or  Galata  over 
against  Constantinople  as  an  exclusive  settlement, 
where  their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate  sent 
from  home,  and  frequently  defied  the  Greek  capital 
with  its  armed  gallies  and  intrepid  seamen.  From 
this  convenient  station  Genoa  extended  her  com- 
merce into  the  Black  Sea,  and  established  her  prin- 
cipal factory  at  Caffa,  in  the  Crimean  peninsula. 
This  commercial  monopoly,  for  such  she  endea- 
voured to  render  it,  aggravated  the  animosity  of 
Venice.  As  Pisa  retired  from  the  field  of  waters, 
anew  enemy  appeared  upon  the  horizon  to  dispute 
the  maritime  dominion  of  Genoa.  Her  first  war 
with  Venice  was  in  1258.  The  second  was  not  till 
after  the  victory  of  Meloria  had  crushed  her  more 
ancient  enemy.  It  broke  out  in  1293,  and  was  pro- 
secuted with  determined  fury,  and  a  great  display 
of  naval  strength  on  both  sides.  One  Genoese  ar- 
mament, as  we  are  assured  by  an  historian,  consist- 
ed of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  gallies,  each  manned 
with  from  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred 
sailors  ;*  a  force  astonishing  to  those  who  know 
the  slender  resources  of  Italy  in  modern  times,  but 

^Muratori.A.D.  1295. 
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which  is  rendered  credible  by  several  analogous 
facts  of  good  authority.  It  was,  however,  beyond 
any  other  exertion.  The  usual  fleets  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  were  of  seventy  to  ninety  gallies. 

Perhaps  the  naval  exploits  of  these  two  republics 
may  afford  a  more  interesting  spectacle  to  some 
minds  than  any  other  part  of  Italian  history.  Com- 
pared with  military  transactions  of  the  same  age, 
they  are  more  sanguinary,  more  brilliant,  and  ex- 
hibit full  as  much  skill  and  intrepidity.  But  mari- 
time warfare  is  scanty  in  circumstances,  and  the 
indefiuiteness  of  its  locality  prevents  it  from  resting 
in  the  memory.  And  though  the  wars  of  Genoa 
and  Venice  were  not  always  so  unconnected  with 
territorial  politics  as  those  of  the  former  city  with 
Pisa,  yet,  from  the  alternation  of  success  and  equality 
of  forces,  they  did  not  often  produce  any  decisive 
effect.  One  memorable  encounter  in  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  where  the  Genoese  fought  aud  conquered 
single-handed  against  the  Venetians,  the  Catalans, 
and  the  Greeks,  hardly  belongs  to  Italian  history.* 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  aud  that  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  consequences,  was  one  that  com- 
menced in  1378,  after  several  acts  of  hostility  iu 
the  Levant,  wherein  the  Venetians  appear  to  have 
been  the  principal  aggressors.  Genoa  did  not  stand 
alone  in  this  war.  A  formidable  confederacy  was 
exerted  against  Venice,  who  had  given  provocation 
to  many  enemies.  Of  this  Francis  Carrara,  siguior 
of  Padua,  and  the  king  of  Hungary  were  the  lea- 

*  Gibbon,  c.  63. 
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tiers.  But  the  principal  struggle  was,  as  usual, 
upon  the  waves.  During  the  winter  of  1378,  a 
Genoese  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  ravaged  the  shores 
of  Daluiatia.  The  Venetian  armament  had  been 
weakened  by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  when  Vittor 
Pisaui,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  he 
was  compelled  to  fight  with  a  hasty  conscription  of 
landsmen  against  the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  En- 
tirely defeated,  and  taking  refuge  at  Venice  with 
only  seven  gallies,  Pisani  was  cast  into  prison,  as 
if  his  ill  fortune  had  been  his  crime.  Meanwhile 
the  Genoese  fleet,  augmented  by  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, rode  before  the  long  natural  ramparts  that 
separate  the  lagunes  of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic. 
Six  passages  intersect  the  islands,  which  constitute 
this  barrier,  besides  the  broader  outlets  of  Brondolo 
and  Fossone,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Brenta 
and  the  Adige  are  discharged.  The  lagune  itself, 
as  is  well  known,  consists  of  extremely  shallow 
water,  unnavigable  for  any  vessel  larger  than  a 
skiff,  except  along  the  course  of  artificial  and  intri- 
cate passages.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  diffi- 
culties of  such  an  enterprize,  Pietro  Doria,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  reduce  the  city.  His 
first  successes  gave  him  reason  to  hope.  He  forced 
the  passage,  and  stormed  the  little  town  of  Chioza, 
built  upon  the  inside  of  the  isle  bearing  that  name, 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Venice.  Nearly 
four  thousand  prisoners  fell  here  into  his  hands  ; 
an  augury,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  more  splendid  triumph. 
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In  the  consternation  this  misfortune  inspired  at 
Venice,  the  first  impulse  was  to  ask  for  peace.  The 
ambassadors  carried  with  them  seven  Genoese  pri- 
soners, as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to  the  admiral, 
and  were  empowered  to  make  large  and  humiliating 
concessions,  reserving  nothing  but  the  liberty  of 
Venice,  Francis  Carrara  strongly  urged  his  allies 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  the  Genoese  were  stimulated 
by  long  hatred,  and  intoxicated  by  this  unexpected 
opportunity  of  revenge.  Doria,  calling  the  ambas- 
sadors into  council,  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Yc 
shall  obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I  swear  to  you,  nor 
from  the  lord  of  Padua,  till  first  we  have  put  a  curb 
in  the  mouths  of  those  wild  horses  that  stand  upon 
the  place  at  St.  Mark.  When  they  are  bridled,  you 
shall  have  enough  of  peace.  Take  back  with  you 
your  Genoese  captives,  for  I  am  coming  within  a 
few  days  to  release  both  them  and  their  companions 
from  your  prisons."  When  this  answer  was  reported 
to  the  senate,  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
with  the  characteristic  firmness  of  their  government. 
Every  eye  was  turned  towards  a  great  man  unjustly 
punished,  their  admiral  Vittor  Pisani.  He  was  cal- 
led out  of  prison  to  defend  his  country  amidst  gen- 
eral acclamations  ;  but  equal  in  magnanimity  and 
simple  republican  patriotism  to  the  noblest  charac- 
ter-, of  antiquity,  Pisani  repressed  the  favouring 
voices  of  the  multitude,  and  bade  them  reserve 
thru  enthusiasm  for  St.  Mark,  the  symbol  and  war 
cr\  of  Venice.  Under  the  vigorous  command  of 
Pisani,  the   canals   were   fortified  or  occupied  by 
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large  vessels  armed  with  artillery  ;  thirty-four 
gallies  were  equipped;  every  citizen  contributed'" 
according  to  his  power ;  in  the  entire  want  of  com- 
mercial resources  (for  Venice  had  not  a  merchant 
ship  during  this  war)  private  plate  was  melted:  and 
the  senate  held  out  the  promise  of  ennobling  thirty 
families,  who  should  be  most  forward  in  this  strife 
of  patriotism. 

The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with  seamen, 
that  for  some  months  the  admiral  employed  them 
only  in  mancevring  along  the  canals.  From  some 
unaccountable  supineness,  or  more  probably  from 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  the 
Genoese  made  no  assault  upon  the  city.  They  had 
indeed  fair  grounds  to  hope  its  reduction  by  famine 
or  despair.  Every  access  to  the  continent  was  cut  oft* 
by  the  troops  of  Padua ;  and  the  king  of  Hungary 
had  mastered  almost  all  the  Venetian  towns  in  Istria 
and  along  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  doge  Contarini, 
taking  the  chief  command,  appeared  at  length  with 
his  fleet  near  Chioza,  before  the  Genoese  were  aware. 
They  were  still  less  aware  of  his  secret  design.  He 
pushed  one  of  the  large  round  vessels  then  called 
cocche  into  the  narrow  passage  of  Chioza,  which 
connects  the  lagune  with  the  sea,  and  mooring  her 
athwart  the  channel,  interrupted  that  communication. 
Attacked  with  fury  by  the  enemy,  this  vessel  went 
down  on  the  spot,  and  the  doge  improved  his  advan- 
tage by  sinking  loads  of  stones  upon  her,  until  the 
passage   became   absolutely  unnavigable.     It  was 
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still  possible  for  the  Genoese  fleet  to  follow  the  prin- 
cipal  canal  of  the  laguue  towards  Venice  and  the 
northern  passages,  or  to  sail  out  of  it  by  the  har- 
bour of  Brondolo;  but,  whether  from  confusion  or 
from  miscalculating  the  dangers  of  their  position, 
they  suffered  the  Venetians  to  close  the  canal  upon 
them  by  the  same  means  they  had  used  at  Chioza, 
and  even  to  place  their  fleet  in  the  entrance  of  Bron- 
dolo, so  near  to  the  lagune  that  the  Genoese  could 
not  form  their  ships  in  line  of  battle.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  two  combatants  were  thus  entirely 
changed.  But  the  Genoese  fleet  though  besieged 
in  Chioza,  was  impregnable,  and  their  command 
of  the  land  secured  them  from  famine.  Venice,  not- 
withstanding her  unexpected  success,  was  still  very 
far  from  secure;  it  was  difficult  for  the  doge  to  keep 
his  position  through  the  winter  ;  and  if  the  enemy 
could  appear  in  open  sea,  the  risks  of  combat  were 
extremely  hazardous.  It  is  said  that  the  senate  de- 
liberated upon  transporting  the  seat  of  their  liberty 
to  Candia,  and  that  the  doge  had  announced  his  in- 
tention to  raise  the  siege  of  Chioza,  if  expected  suc- 
cours did  not  arrive  by  the  first  of  January  1380. 
On  that  very  day,  Carlo  Zeno,  an  admiral,  who, 
ignorant  of  th?,  dangers  of  his  country,  had  been 
supporting  the  honour  of  her  flag  in  the  Levant,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Liguria,  appeared  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  eighteen  gallies,  and  a  store  of  provisions. 
From  that  moment  the  confidence  of  Venice  revived. 
The  fleet,  now  superior  in  strength  to  the  enemy, 
began  to  attack  them  with  vivacity.     After  several 
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months  of  obstinate  resistance,  the  Genoese,  whom 
their  republic  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  relieve 
by  a  fresh  armament,  blocked  up  in  the  town  of  Chi- 
oza, and  pressed  by  hunger,  were  obliged  to  surren-* 
der.  Nineteen  gallies  only  out  of  forty-eight  were 
in  good  condition ;  and  the  crews  were  equally  di- 
minished in  the  ten  months  of  their  occupation  of 
Chioza.  The  pride  of  Genoa  was  deemed  to  be  just- 
ly humbled  ;  and  even  her  own  historian  confesses 
that  God  would  not  suffer  so  noble  a  city  as  Venice 
to  become  the  spoil  of  a  conqueror.* 

Each  of  the  two  republics  had  sufficient  reason  to 
lament  their  mutual  prejudices,  and  the  selfish  cu- 
pidity of  their  merchants,  which  usurps  in  all  mar- 
itime countries  the  name  of  patriotism.  Though 
the  capture  of  Chioza  did  not  terminate  the  war, 
both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  willing,  next  year 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  By 
the  peace  of  Turin,  Venice  surrendered  most  of  her 
territorial  possessions  to  the  kiug  of  Hungary, 
That  Prince  and  Francis  Carrarra,  were  the  only 
gainers.  Genoa  obtained  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  one, 
of  the  original  subjects  of  dispute  ;  a  poor  indemni- 
ty for  her  losses.  Though  upon  a  hasty  view  the 
result  of  this  war  appears  more  unfavourable  to  Ve- 
nice, yet  in  fact  it  is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of 


*  G.  Stella,  Annales  Genuenses.  Gataro,  Istoria  Padovana. 
Both  these  contemporary  works,  of  which  the  latter  gives  the 
best  relation,  are  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  Muratori's  col- 
lection. JM.  Sismondi's  narrative  is  very  clear  and  spirited.  Hist, 
des  Republ.  Ital.  t.  vii.  p.  205—232. 
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Genoa.  From  this  time  she  never  commanded  the 
ocean  with  such  navies  as  before ;  her  commerce 
gradually  went  into  decay;  and  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, the  most  splendid  in  the  annals  of  Venice,  is, 
till  modern  times,  the  most  ignominious  in  those  of 
Genoa.  But  this  was  partly  owing  to  internal  dis- 
sensions, by  which  her  liberty,  as  well  as  glory, 
was  for  a  while  suspended. 

At  Genoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  republic  were  originally 
styled  Consuls.  A  chronicle  drawn  up  under  the 
inspection  of  the  senate  perpetuates  the  names  of 
these  early  magistrates.  It  appears  that  their 
number  varied  from  four  to  six,  annually  elected  by 
the  people  in  full  parliament.  These  consuls  pre- 
sided over  the  republic  and  commanded  the  forces 
by  land  and  sea;  while  another  class  of  magistrates 
bearing  the  same  title,  were  annually  elected  by 
the  several  companies  into  which  the  people  were 
divided,  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice.* 
This  was  the  regimen  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but 
in  the  next,  Genoa  fell  into  the  fashion  of  entrusting 
the  executive  power  to  a  foreign  podesta.  The  po- 
desta  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight,  chosen  by 
the  eight  companies  of  nobility.  This  institution, 
it'  indeed  it  were  any  thing  more  than  a  custom  or 
usurpation,  originated  probably  not  much  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  gave  not 
only  an  aristocratic,  but  almost  an  oligarchical  char- 

•   Sismondi,  t.  i.  p.  353. 
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acter  to  the  constitution,  since  many  of  the  nobility 
were  not  members  of  these  eight  societies.  Of  the 
senate  or  councils  we  hardly  know  more  than  their 
existence ;  they  are  very  little  mentioned  by  histo- 
rians. Every  thing  of  a  general  nature,  every  thing 
that  required  the  expression  of  public  will,  was  re- 
served for  the  entire  and  unrepresented  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  no  city  was  the  parliament  so  oft- 
en convened ;  for  war,  for  peace,  for  alliance,  for 
change  of  government.*  These  very  dissonant  ele- 
ments were  not  likely  to  harmonize.  The  people, 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  forms  of  democracy 
to  imbibe  its  spirit,  repined  at  the  practical  influ- 
ence which  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  nobles. 
Nor  did  some  of  the  latter  class  scruple  to  enter 
that  path  of  ambition,  which  leads  to  power  by  flat- 
tery of  the  populace.  Two  or  three  times  within 
the  thirteenth  century,  an  high-born  demagogue 
had  nearly  overturned  the  general  liberty,  like  the 
Torriani  at  Milan,  through  the  pretence  of  defending 
that  of  individuals.!  Among  the  nobility  themselves 
four  houses  were  distinguished  beyond  all  the  rest ; 
the  Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Doria,  the  Spinola ; 
the  two  former  of  Guelf  politics,  the  latter  adherents 
of  the  empire. ±  Perhaps  their  equality  of  forces 
and  ajealousy  which  even  the  families  of  the  same 
faction  entertained    of  each  other,  prevented  any 

*  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  319. 
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one  from  usurping  the  signiory  at  Genoa.  Neither 
the  Guelf  nor  Ghibelin  party  obtaining  a  decisive 
preponderance,  continual  revolutions  occurred  in  the 
city.  The  most  celebrated  was  the  expulsion  of 
the  Ghibelins  under  the  Doria  and  Spinolain  1318. 
They  had  recourse  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and 
their  own  resources  were  not  unequal  to  cope 
with  their  country.  The  Guelfs  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  in  Robert  king  of  Naples,  always 
ready  to  give  assistance  as  the  price  of  dominion, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  temporary  sover- 
eignty of  Genoa.  A  siege  of  several  years'  dura- 
tion, if  we  believe  an  historian  of  that  age,  produ- 
ced as  many  remarkable  exploits  as  that  of  Troy. 
They  have  not  proved  so  interesting  to  posterity. 
The  Ghibelins  continued  for  a  length  of  time  ex- 
cluded from  the  city,  but  in  possession  of  the  sea- 
port of  Savona,  whence  they  traded  and  equipped 
fleets,  as  a  rival  republic,  and  even  entered  into 
a  separate  war  with  Venice.*  Experience  of  the 
useiessness  of  hostility,  and  the  loss  to  which  they 
exposed  their  common  country,  produced  a  recon- 
ciliation, or  rather  a  compromise  in  1331,  when  the 
Ghibelins  returned  to  Genoa.  But  the  people  felt 
that  many  years  of  misfortune  had  been  owing  to 
the  private  enmities  of  four  overbearing  families. 
An  opportunity  soon  offered  of  reducing  their  influ- 
ence within  very  narrow  bounds. 

The  Ghibclin  faction  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 

*  Vi'lani,  1.  ix.  passim. 
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in  1339,  a  Doria  anil  a  Spinola  being  its  leaders, 
when  the  discontent  of  a  large  fleet  in  want  of  pay 
broke  ont  in  open  insurrection.  Savona  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  took  arms  avowedly  against 
the  aristocratical  tyranny  ;  and  the  capital  was  it- 
self on  the  point  of  joining  the  insurgents.  There 
was,  by  the  Genoese  constitution,  a  magistrate, 
named  the  Abbot  of  the  people,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
tribune  for  their  protection  against  the  oppression 
of  the  nobility.  His  functions  are  not,  however, 
in  any  book  1  have  seen,  very  clearly  defined.  This 
office  had  been  abolished  by  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  the  first  demand  of  the  malecon- 
tents  that  it  should  be  restored.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  twenty  delegates  were  appointed  to  make 
the  choice.  While  they  delayed  and  the  populace 
was  grown  weary  of  waiting,  a  nameless  artizan 
called  out  from  an  elevated  station,  that  he  could 
direct  them  to  a  fit  person.  When  the  people,  in 
jest,  bade  him  speak  on,  he  uttered  the  name  of  Si- 
mon Boccanegra.  This  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and 
well  esteemed,  who  was  then  present  among  the 
crowd.  The  word  was  suddenly  taken  up  ;  a  cry 
was  heard  that  Boccanegra  should  be  abbot;  he  was 
instantly  brought  forward,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
forced  into  his  hand.  As  soon  as  silence  could  be 
obtained,  he  modestly  thanked  them  for  their  favour 
but  declined  an  office,  which  his  nobility  disqualified 
him  from  exercising.  At  this,  a  single  voice  out  of 
the  crowd  exclaimed,  Signior ;  and  this  title  was 
reverberated  from  every  side.     Fearful  of  worse 
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consequences,  the  actual  magistrates  urged  him  to 
comply  with  the  people,  and  accept  the  office  of 
abbot.  But  Boccanegra,  addressing  the  assembly, 
declared  his  readiness  to  become  their  abbot,  signior, 
or  whatever  they  would.  The  cry  of  signior  was 
now  louder  than  before ;  while  others  cried  out,  let 
him  be  duke.  The  latter  title  was  received  with 
greater  approbation  ;  and  Boccanegra  was  conduc- 
ted to  the  palace,  the  first  duke,  or  doge  of  Genoa.* 
Caprice  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp  and  digni- 
ty, led  the  populace,  we  may  conclude,  to  prefer  this 
title  to  that  of  signior  ;  but  it  produced  important  and 
highly  beneficial  consequences.  In  all  neighbour- 
ing cities,  an  arbitrary  government  had  been  already 
established  under  their  respective  signiors  ;  the  name 
was  associated  with  indefinite  power  ;  while  that  of 
doge  had  only  been  taken  by  the  elective  and  very 
limited  chief  magistrate  of  another  maritime  republic. 
Neither  Boccanegra,  nor  his  successors,  ever  render- 
ed their  authority  unlimited  or  hereditary.  The  con- 
stitution of  Grenoa,  from  an  oppressive  aristocracy, 
became  a  mixture  of  the  two  other  forms,  with  an 
exclusion  of  the  nobles  from  power.  Those  four 
great  families,  who  had  domineered  alternately  for 
almost  a  century,  lost  their  influence  at  home  after 
the  revolution  of  1339.  Yet,  what  is  remarkable 
enough,  they  were  still  selected  in  preference  for 
the  highest  of  trusts  ;  their  names  are  still  identified 


*  G.  Stella.  Annal.  Gcnuenses,  in  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xvii.  \> 
1072. 
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with  the  glory  of  Genoa ;  her  fleets  hardly  sailed 
but  under  a  Doria,  a  Spinola,  or  a  Grimaldi ;  such 
confidence  could  the  republic  bestow  upon  their  pa- 
triotism, or  that  of  those  whom  they  commanded. 
Meanwhile  two  or  three  new  families,  a  plebeian 
oligarchy,  filled  their  place  in  domestic  honours  ; 
the  Adorni,  the  Fregosi,  the  Montalti,  contended 
for  the  ascendant.  From  their  competition  ensued 
revolutions  too  numerous  almost  for  a  separate  his- 
tory ;  in  four  years,  from  1390,  to  1394,  the  doge 
was  ten  times  changed ;  swept  away  or  brought 
back  in  the  fluctuations  of  popular  tumult.  Anto- 
niotto  Adorno,  four  times  doge  of  Genoa,  had  sought 
the  friendship  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti;  but  that 
crafty  tyrant  meditated  the  subjugation  of  the  re- 
public, and  played  her  factions  against  one  another 
to  render  her  fall  secure.  Adorno  perceived  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  ultimate  independence,  but 
by  making  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  it.  His  own 
power,  ambitious  as  he  had  been,  he  voluntarily 
resigned ;  and  placed  the  republic  under  the  protec- 
tion or  signiory  of  the  king  of  France.  Terms  were 
stipulated,  very  favourable  to  her  liberties  ;  but  with 
a  French  garrison  once  received  into  the  city,  they 
were  not  always  sure  of  observance.* 

While  Genoa  lost  even  her  political  independence, 
Venice  became  more  conspicuous  and  powerful  than 
before.  That  famous  republic  deduces  its  original, 
and  even  its  liberty,  from  an  &ra  beyond  the  com- 

# 

*  Sismondi,  t.  vii.  p.  237.  567. 
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meiicement  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Venetians 
boast  of  a  perpetual  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of 
barbarians.  From  that  ignominious  servitude  some 
natives,  or,  as  their  historians  will  have  it,  nobles  of 
Aquileja,  and  neighbouring  towns,*  fled  to  the  small 
cluster  of  islands  that  rise  amidst  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Here  they  built  the  town  of 
liivoalto,  the  modern  Venice,  in  421  ;  but  their 
chief  settlement  was,  till  the  begiuning  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  Malamocco.  A  living  writer  has,  in  a 
passage  of  remarkable  eloquence,  described  the  so- 
vereign republic,  immoveable  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
waters  from  which  her  palaces  emerge,  contemplat- 
ing the  successive  tides  of  continental  invasion,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  change  of  dynasties, 
the  whole  moving  scene  of  human  revolution  ;  till, 
in  her  own  turn,  the  last  surviving  witness  of  anti- 
quity, the  common  link  between  two  periods  of 
civilization,  has  submitted  to  the  destroying  hand 
of  time. |  Some  part  of  this  renown  must,  on  a 
cold-blooded  scrutiny,  be  detracted  from  Venice. 
Her  independence  was,  at  the  best,  the  fruit  of  her 
obscurity.  Neglected  upon  their  islands,  a  people 
of  fishermen  might  without  molestation  elect  their 
own  magistrates ;  a  very  equivocal  proof  of  sove- 
reignty in  cities  much  more  considerable  than 
Venice.  But  both  the  western  and  the  eastern  em- 
pire alternately  pretended  to  exercise  dominion  over 

*  Ebbe  principio,  says  Sanuto  haughtily,  non  da  pastori,  come 
ebbe  Roma,  ma  da  potcnti,  e  nobili. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  i.  p.  309. 
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her ;  she  was  conquered  by  Pepin,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, and  restored  by  him,  as  the  chronicles  say, 
to  the  Greek  emperor  >iicephorus.  There  is  every 
appearance  that  the  Venetians  had  always  consider- 
ed themselves  as  subject,  in  a  large  sense  not  exclu- 
siveof  their  municipal  self-government,  to  the  eastern 
empire.*  And  this  connexion  was  not  broken,  in 
the  early  part  at  least,  of  the  tenth  century.  But 
for  every  essential  purpose,  Venice  might  long  be- 
fore be  deemed  an  independent  state.  Her  doge 
was  not  confirmed  at  Constantinople  ;  she  paid  no 
tribute,  and  lent  no  assistance  in  war.  Her  own 
navies,  in  the  ninth  century,  encountered  the  Nor- 
mans, the  Saracens,  and  the  Sclavonians  in  the 
Adriatic  sea.  Upon  the  coast  of  Halmatia  were 
several  Greek  cities,  which  the  empire  had  ceased 
to  protect ;  and  which,  like  Venice  itself,  became 
republics  for  want  of  a  master.     Ragusa  was  one 

*  Nicephorus  stipulates  with  Charlemagne  for  his  faithful  city 
of  Venice,  Quae  in  devotione  imperii  illibatfe  steterunt.  Danduli 
Chronicon,  in  Muratori.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xii.  p.  156.  In  the 
tenth  century,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his  book  De 
Administratione  Imperii,  claims  the  Venetians  as  his  subjects, 
though  he  admits  that  they  had,  for  peace  sake,  paid  tribute  to 
Pepin  and  his  successors,  as  kings  of  Italy,  p.  71.  1  have  never 
seen  the  famous  Squittinio  della  liberta  Veneta,  which  gave  the 
republic  so  much  offence  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  a  very 
strong  case  is  made  out  against  their  early  independence  in 
Giannone's  history,  t.  ii.  tp.  183.  edit.  Haia,  17o5.  Muratori 
informs  us,  that  so  late  as  1084,  the  doge  obtained  the  title  of 
Imperialis  Protosevastos  from  the  court  of  Constantinople;  a 
title  which  he  continued  always  to  use.  (Annali  d'ltalia,  ad 
ann.)  But  I  should  lay  no  stress  on  this  circumstance.  The 
Greek,  like  the  German  emperors  in  modern  times,  had  a  mint 
of  specious  titles,  which  passed  for  ready  money  over  Chris- 
tendom. 
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of  tliese^  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  survived 
as  an  independent  city  till  our  own  age.  In  return 
for  the  assistance  of  Venice,  these  little  sea- ports 
put  themselves  uuder  her  government ;  the  Sclavo- 
nian  pirates  were  repressed ;  and  after  acquiring, 
partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a  large  tract  of 
maritime  territory,  the  doge  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
Dahnatia,  which  is  said  by  Dandolo  to  have  been 
confirmed  at  Constantinople.  Three  or  four  qq- 
centuries,  however,  elapsed,  before  the  repub- 
lic became  secure  of  these  conquests,  which  were 
frequently  wrested  from  her  by  rebellions  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  by  her  powerful  neighbour,  the  king 
of  Hungary. 

A  more  important  source  of  Venetian  greatness 
was  commerce.  In  the  darkest  and  most  barbar- 
ous period,  before  Genoa,  or  even  Pisa,  had  entered 
into  mercantile  pursuits,  Venice  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  both  with  the  Greek  and  Saracen 
regions  of  the  Levant.  The  crusades  enriched  and 
aggrandized  Venice  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
city.  Her  splendour  may,  however,  be  dated  from 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204. 
In  this  famous  enterprize,  which  diverted  a  great 
armament  destined  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
the  French  and  Venetian  nations  were  alone  en- 
gaged ;  but  the  former  only  as  private  adventurers, 
the  latter  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  republic 
under  its  doge,  Henry  Dandolo.  Three  eighths  of 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  provinces,  were  allotted  to  them  in  the  par- 
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tition  of  the  spoil,  and  the  doge  took  the  singular 
but  accurate  title,  Duke  of  three  eighths  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Their  share  was  increased  by 
purchases  from  less  opulent  crusaders,  especially 
one  of  much  importance,  the  island  of  Candia, 
which  they  retained  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  foreign  acquisitions  were  generally 
granted  out  in  fief  to  private  Venetian  nobles 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic*  It  was  thus 
that  the  Ionian  islands  to  adopt  the  vocabulary  of 
our  day,  came  under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and 
guaranteed  that  sovereignty  which  she  now  began 
to  pretend  over  the  Adriatic.  Those  of  the  Archi- 
pelago were  lost  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
political  greatness  was  sustained  by  an  increasing 
commerce.  No  Christian  state  preserved  so  con- 
siderable an  intercourse  with  Mohammedans. 
While  Genoa  kept  the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea  by 
her  colonies  of  Pere  and  Caffa,  Venice  directed 
her  vessels  to  Acre  and  Alexandria.  These  con- 
nexions, as  is  the  natural  effect  of  trade,  deadened 
the  sense  of  religious  antipathy;  and  the  Venetians 
were  sometimes  charged  with  obstructing  all  efforts 
towards  a  new  crusade,  or  even  any  partial  attacks 
upon  the  JViohanimedan  nations. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  at  Venice,  as 
we  collect  from  an  epistle  of  Cassiodorus  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  by  twelve  annual  tribunes.  Per- 
haps the  union  of  the  different  islanders  was  merely 

*  Sismondi,  t.  ii.  p.  431. 
Vol.  II.  X 
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federative.     However,  in  697,  they  resolved  to  elect 
a  chief  magistrate    by  name  of  duke,  or,  in    their 
dialect,  doge  of  Venice.       No   councils    appear  to 
have  limited  his  power,  or  represented  the  national 
will.     The  doge  was  general  and  judge  ;  he  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  associate  his  son  with  him, 
and  thus  to  prepare  the  road  for  hereditary  power  ; 
his  government  had  ail  the  prerogatives,  and,  as  far 
as  in    such    a  state  of  manners    was  possible,  the 
pomp  of  a  monarchy.     But    he  acted  in  important 
matters  with  the  concurrence  of  a  general  assembly  ; 
though  from  the  want  of  positive  restraints  his  exe- 
cutive government  might   be  considered  as  nearly 
absolute.  Time,  however,  demonstrated  to  the  Ve- 
netians   the    imperfections  of   such    a  constitution. 
Limitations  were  accordingly  imposed  on  the  doge 
in  1032 ;  he  was  prohibited  from  associating  a  son 
in  the  government,  and  obliged  to  act  with  the  con- 
sent of  two  elected  counsellors,  and,  on  important 
occasions  to  call   in  some  of  the  principal  citizens. 
No  other  change  appears    to    have  taken  place  till 
1172  ;  long  after  every  other  ltaliau  city  had  pro- 
vided for  its  liberty  by  constitutional  laws,  more  or 
less  successful,  but  always  manifesting  a  good  deal 
of  contrivance  and  complication.  Venice  was,  how- 
ever,   dissatisfied    with    her  existing    institutions. 
General  assemblies  were  found,  in  practice,  inconve- 
nient and  unsatisfactory.     Yet  some  adequate  safe- 
guard against  a  magistrate  of  indefinite  powers  was 
required  by  freemen.     A  representative  council,  as 
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in  other  republics,  justly  appeared  the  best  innova- 
tion that  could  be  introduced.* 

The  great  council  of  Venice,  as  established  in 
1 172,  was  to  consist  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  citi- 
zens, equally  taken  from  the  six  districts  of  the  city, 
and  annually  renewed.  But  the  election  was  not 
made  immediately  by  the  people.  Two  electors,  cal- 
led tribunes,  from  each  of  the  six  districts,  appointed 
the  members  of  the  council  by  separate  nomination. 
These  tribunes,  at  first,  were  themselves  chosen  by 
the  people ;  so  that  the  intervention  of  this  electo- 
ral body  did  not  apparently  trespass  upon  the  dem- 
ocratical  character  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
great  council,  principally  composed  of  men  of  high 
birth,  and  invested  by  the  law  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  doge  and  of  all  the  councils  of  magistra- 
cy, seem  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  have  assu- 
med the  right  of  naming  their  own  constituents.  Be- 
sides appointing  the  tribunes,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves another  privilege;  that  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing their  successors,  before  they  resigned  their  func- 
tions. These  usurpations  rendered  the  annual  elec- 
tion almost  nugatory ;  the  same  members  were 
usually  renewed,  and  though  the  dignity  of  coun- 


*  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  287.  As  I  have  never  met  with  the  Storia 
civile  Veneta  by  Vettor  Sandi,  in  nine  vols.  4to.,  or  even  Laug- 
ier's  History  of  Venice,  my  reliance  has  chiefly  been  placed  on 
M.  Sismondi,  who  has  made  use  of  Sandi,  the  latest  and  prob- 
ably most  accurate  historian.  To  avoid  frequent  reference, 
the  principal  passages  in  Sismondi  relative  to  the  domestic  rev- 
olutions of  Venice  are,  t.  i.  p.  323.  t.  iii.  p.  287 — 300.  t.  iv.  pp. 
349—370. 
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sellor  was  not  yet  hereditary,  it  remained,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  same  families.  In  this  transitional 
state  the  Venetian  government  continued  during  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  the  people  actually  debarred  of 
power,  but  an  hereditary  aristocracy  not  completely 
or  legally  confirmed.  The  right  of  electing  or  rath- 
er of  re-electing  the  great  council  was  transferred, 
in  1297,  from  the  tribunes,  whose  office  was  abol- 
ished, to  the  council  of  forty ;  they  ballotted  upon 
the  names  of  the  members  who  already  sat  ;  and 
whoever  retained  twelve  favouring  balls  out  of  forty 
retained  his  place.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by 
rejection  or  death,  were  filled  by  a  supplemental 
list  formed  by  three  electors,  nominated  in  the  great 
council.  But  they  were  expressly  prohibited  by  laws 
of  1298  and  1300,  from  inserting  the  name  of  any 
one  whose  paternal  ancestors  had  not  enjoyed  the 
same  honour.  Thus  an  exclusive  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy was  finally  established.  And  the  personal 
rights  of  noble  decent  were  rendered  complete  in 
1319,  by  the  abolition  of  all  elective  forms.  By  the 
constitution  of  Venice  as  it  was  then  settled,  every 
decendantof  a  member  of  the  great  council,  on  at- 
taining twenty-five  yearsof  age,  entered  as  of  right 
into  that  body,  which  of  course  became  unlimited 
in  its  numbers.* 


*  These  gradual  changes  between  lOOrand  1319  were  first 
made  known  by  Sandi,  from  whom  M.  Sismondi  has  introduced 
the  facts  into  his  own  history.  I  notice  this,  because  all  former 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  fix  the  complete  and  final  es- 
tablishment of  the  Venetian  aristocracy  in  1-207. 
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But  an  assembly  so  numerous  as  the  great  coun- 
cil, even  before  it  was  thus  thrown  open  to  all  the  no- 
bility, could  never  have  conducted  the  public  affairs 
with  that  secrecy  and  steadiness  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  Venice ;  and  without  an  intermediary 
power  between  the  doge  and  the  patrician  multi- 
tude the  constitution  would  have  gained  nothing  in 
stability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  popular 
freedom.  The  great  council  had  proceeded  ve- 
ry soon  after  its  institution  to  limit  the  ducal  pre- 
rogatives. That  of  exercising  criminal  justice,  a 
trust  of  vast  importance,  was  transferred  in  1179 
to  a  council  of  forty  members  annually  chosen. 
The  executive  government  itself  was  thought 
too  considerable  for  the  doge  without  some  ma- 
terial limitations.  Instead  of  naming  his  own  as- 
sistants or  pregadi,  he  was  only  to  preside  in  a 
couucil  of  sixty  members,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  and 
the  previous  deliberation  upon  proposals  submitted 
to  the  great  council,  was  confided.  This  council  of 
pregadi,  generally  called  in  later  times  the  senate, 
was  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  sixty  ad- 
ditional members  ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  magis- 
trates had  also  seats  in  it,  the  whole  number  amoun- 

Twenty-five  years  complete  was  the  statutable  age,  at' which 
every  Venetian  noble  had  a  right  to  take  his  seat  in  the  great 
council.  But  the  names  of  those  who  had  passed  the  age  of 
twenty  were  annually  put  into  an  urn,  and  one  fifth  drawn  out 
by  lot,  who  were  thereupon  admitted.  On  an  average  therefore 
the  age  of  admission  was  about  twenty -three.  Jannotus  de  Re- 
publ.  Venet.  Contareni.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye. 
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ted  to  between  two  and  three  hundred.  Though 
the  legislative  power,  properly  speaking;  remained 
with  the  great  council,  the  senate  used  to  impose 
taxes,  and  had  the  exclusive  right  of  making  peace 
and  war.  It  was  annually  renewed,  like  almost 
all  other  councils  at  Venice,  by  the  great  council. 
But  since  even  this  body  was  too  numerous  for  the 
preliminary  discussion  of  business,  six  counsellors, 
forming  along  with  the  doge,  the  signiory,  or  visi- 
ble representative  of  the  republic,  were  empower- 
ed to  dispatch  orders,  to  correspond  with  ambassa- 
dors, to  treat  with  foreign  states,  to  convoke  and  pre- 
side in  the  councils,  and  perform  other  duties  of  ad- 
ministration. In  part  of  these  they  were  obliged  to 
act  with  the  concurrence  of  what  was  termed  the 
college,  comprizing,  besides  themselves,  certain 
select  counsellors,  from  different  constituted  autho- 
rities.* 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  a  dignity  so  shorn  of 
its  lustre  as  that  of  doge  woild  not  excite  any  over- 
weening ambition.  But  the  Venetians  were  still 
jealous  of  extinguished  power ;  and,  while  their 
constitution  was  yet  immature,  the  great  council 
planned  new  methods  of  restricting  their  chief  ma- 


*  The  college  of  Savj  consisted  of  sixteen  persons  ;  and  it 
possessed  the  initiative  in  all  public  measures  that  required  the 
assent  of  the  senate.  For  no  single  senator,  much  less  any  no- 
ble of  the  great  council,  could  propose  any  tiling  far  debate. 
The  signiory  had  the  same  privilege.  Thus  the  virtual  powers 
even  of  the  senate  were  far  more  limited  than  they  appear  at 
first  sight ;  and  no  possibility  remained  of  innovation  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  constitution. 
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gistratc.     An  oath  was  taken  by  the  doge  on  hi* 
election,  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  every  pos- 
sible check  upon  undue  influence.     He  was  bound 
not  to  correspond  with   foreign  states,  or  to  open 
their  letters,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  signiory ; 
to  acquire  no  property  beyond  the  Venetian  domi- 
nions, and  to  resign  what  he  might  already  possess; 
to  interpose,   directly   or  indirectly,  in  no  judicial 
process,  and  not  to  permit  any  citizen  to  use  tokens 
of  subjection  in  saluting  him.   As  a  further  security, 
they  devised  a  remarkably  complicated  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  vacaucy  of 'his  office.      Election  by  open 
suffrage  is  always  liable   'o   tumult  or  corruption  ; 
nor  does  the  method  of  secret  ballot,  while  it  pre- 
vents the  one,  afford  in  practice  any  adequate  secu- 
rity against  the  other.     .Election  by  lot  incurs  the 
risk  of  placing  incapable  persons  in  situations  of  ar- 
duous trus^.  The  Venetian  scheme  was  intended  to 
combine  the  two  modes  without  their  evils  ;  by  leav- 
ing the  absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to  electors  taken 
by  lot.     It  was  presumed,  that,  amoug  a  competent 
number  of  persons,  though  taken  promiscuously, 
good  sense  and  right  principles  would  gain  such  an 
ascendancy,  as  to  prevent  any  flagrantly  improper 
nomination,  if  undue  influence  could  be  excluded. 
For  this  purpose,  the  ballot  was  rendered  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  that  no  possible  ingenuity  or  stra- 
tagem might  ascertain  the  electoral  body  before  the 
last  moment.     A  single  lottery,  if  fairly  conducted, 
is  certainly  sufficient  for  this  end.     At  Venice,  as 
many  balls  as  there  were  members  of  the  great  coun- 
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cil  present,  were  placed  in  an  urn.    Thirty  of  these 
were  gilt.     The  holders  of  gilt  balls  were  reduced 
by  a  second  ballot  to  nine.     The  nine  elected  forty 
whom  lot  reduced  to  twelve.  The  twelve  chose  twenty- 
five  by  separate  nomination.*  The  twenty-five  were 
reduced  by  lot  to  nine  ;  and  each  of  the  nine  chose 
five.     These  forty-five  were  reduced  to  eleven  as 
before ;  the  eleven  elected  forty-one,  who  were  the 
ultimate  voters  for  a  doge.     This  intricacy  appears 
useless  and  consequently  absurd ;  but  the  original 
principle  of  a  Venetian  election  (for  something  of 
the  same  kind  was  applied  to  all  their  councils  and 
magistrates)  may  not  always  be  unworthy  of  imita- 
tion.    In  one  of  our  best  modern  statutes,  that  for 
regulating  the  trials  of  contested  elections,  we  have 
seen  this  mixture  of  chance  and  selection  very  hap- 
pily introduced. 

An  hereditary  prince  could  never  have  remained 
quiet  in  such  trammels  as  were  imposed  upon  the 
doge  of  Venice.  But  early  prejudice  accustoms  men 
to  consider  restraint,  even  upon  themselves,  as  ad- 
vantageous j*  and  the  limitations  of  ducal  power 
appeared  to  every  Venetian  as  fundamental  as  the 
great  laws  of  the  English  constitution  do  to  our- 
selves. Many  doges  of  Venice,  especially  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  considerable  men  ;  but  they  were 
content  with  the  functions  assigned  to  them,  which, 
if  they  could  avoid  the  tantalizing  comparison  of 
sovereign  princes,  were  enough  for  the  ambition  of 

*  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  asserts  this  ;  but,  according  to  Con- 
tareni,  the  method  was  by  ballot. 
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republicans.  For  life  the  chief  magistrates  of  their 
country,  her  noble  citizens  for  ever,  they  might 
thank  her  in  their  own  name  for  what  she  gave,  and 
in  that  of  their  posterity  for  what  she  withheld. 
Once  only,  a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted  to  betray 

the  freedom  of  the  republic.     Marin  Falieri, 

•  1355 

a  man  far  advanced  in  life,  engaged,  from  some 

petty  resentment,  in  a  wild  intrigue  to  overturn  the 
government.  The  conspiracy  was  soon  discovered, 
and  the  doge  avowed  his  guilt.  An  aristocracy  so 
firm  and  so  severe  did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  ex- 
ecution in  the  ducal  palace. 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called  the  clos- 
ing of  the  great  council,  or  the  law  of  1296,  which 
excluded  all  but  the  families  actually  in  possession, 
a  good  deal  of  discontent  shewed  itself  among  the 
commonalty.  Many  ancient  as  well  as  opulent  ci- 
tizens were  stripped  of  their  privileges  by  this  in- 
novation. In  a  city  which  owed  its  whole  lustre 
to  commerce,  the  merchant  was  held  unworthy  of 
a  share  in  the  government ;  an  anomaly,  without, 
I  believe,  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
By  the  modern  law  of  Venice,  at  least,  a  noble- 
man could  not  engage  iu  trade  without  derogating 
from  his  rank;  but  1  am  not  aware  whether  so  ab- 
surd a  restriction  existed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.*     Several  commotions  took  place 

*  I  do  not  find  this  peculiarity  observed  by  Jannotti  and  Con- 
tareni,  the  oldest  writers  of  the  Venetian  government.  It  is 
noticed  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  who  tells  us  aiso,  that  the 
nobility  evaded  the  law  by  secret  partnership  with  the  privi- 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  former  age.,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  restoring  a  more  popular  regimen.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  last,  in  1310,  the  aristocracy  sa- 
crificed their  own  individual  freedom  along  with  that 
of  the  people,  to  the  preservation  of  an  imaginary 
privilege.  They  established  the  famous  council  of 
ten,  that  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Venetian  con- 
stitution. This  council,  it  should  be  observed,  con- 
sisted in  fact  of  seventeen  ;  comprizing  the  signiory, 
or  the  doge  and  his  six  counsellors,  as  well  as  the 
ten  properly  so  called.  The  council  of  ten  had  by 
usage,  if  not  by  right,  a  controuling  and  dictatorial 
power  over  the  senate,  and  other  magistrates  ;  re- 
scinding their  decisions,  and  treating  separately 
with  foreign  princes.  Their  vast  influence  strength- 
ened the  executive  government,  of  which  they  form- 
ed a  part,  and  gave  a  vigour  to  its  movements,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  councils  would  possibly  have 
impeded.  But  they  are  chiefly  known  as  an  arbi- 
trary and  inquisitorial  tribunal,  the  standing  tyran- 
ny of  Venice.  Excluding  the  old  council  of  forty, 
a  regular  court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only  from 
the  investigation  of  treasonable  charges,  but  of  seve- 
ral other  crimes  of  magnitude,  they  inquired,  they 
judged,  they  punished,  according  to  what  they  call- 

leged  merchants,  or  cittadini,  who  formed  a  separate  class  at 
Venice,  'this  was  the  custom  in  modern  times.  IJut  1  have 
never  understood  the  principle,  or  common  sense,  of  such  a  re- 
striction, especially  combined  with  that  other  fundamental  law, 
which  disqualified  a  Venetian  nobleman  from  possessing  a  land- 
ed estate  on  the.  terra  iirma  of  the  republic.  The  latter,  however, 
diil  not  extend,  as  1  have  been  informed,  to  Dalmatia  or  the 
Ionian  islands. 
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e<l  reason  of  state.  The  public  eye  never  penetrated 
the  mystery  of  their  proceedings ;  the  accused  was 
sometimes  not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnes- 
ses ;  the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the  inquiry, 
the  punishment  undivulged  like  both.*  The  terri- 
ble and  odious  machinery  of  a  police,  the  insidious 
spy,  the  stipendiary  informer,  unknown  to  the  care- 
lessness of  feudal  governments,  found  their  natural 
soil  in  the  republic  of  Venice.  Tumultuous  assem- 
blies were  scarcely  possible  in  so  peculiar  a  city ; 
and  private  conspiracies  never  failed  to  be  detected 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of  ten.  Compared 
with  the  Tuscan  republics,  the  tranquillity  of  Ve- 
nice is  truly  striking.  The  names  of  Guelf  and 
Ghibelin  hardly  raised  any  emotion  in  her  streets, 
though  the  government  was  considered  in  the  first 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  rather  inclined  to- 
wards the  latter  party. f  But  how  much  more  ho- 
nourable are  the  wildest  excesses  of  faction,  than 
the  stillness  and  moral  degradation  of  servitude ! 

It  was  a  very  common  theme  with  political  wri- 
ters, till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
when  Venice  fell  almost  into  oblivion,  to  descant 
upon  the  wisdom  of  this  government.     And  indeed 

*  Ilium  etiam  morem  observant,  ne  reum,  cum  de  co  judicium 
laturi  sunt,  in  collegium  admittant,  neque  cognitor-em,  aut  ora- 
torem  quempia'm,  qui  ejus  causam  agat.  Contareni  de  Rep.  Ve- 
net. 

t  Vi Hani  several  times  speaks  of  the  Venetians  as  regular 
Ghibelins.  1.  is.  c.  2.  1.  x.  c.  S9,  &c.  But  this  is  put  much  too 
strongly  ;  though  their  government  may  have  had  a  slight  bias 
towards  that  faction,  they  were  in  reality  neutral,  and  far 
enough  removed  from  any  domestic  feuds  upon  that  score. 
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if  tlie  preservation  of  ancient  institutions,  be,  as  some 
appear  to  consider  it,  not  a  means,  but  an  end,  and 
an  end  for  which  the  rights  of  man  and  laws  of  God 
may  at  any  time  be  set  aside,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  a  wisely  constructed  system.     Formed 
to  compress  the  two  opposite  forces,  from  which  re- 
sistance might  be  expected,  it  kept  both  the  doge 
and  the  people  in  perfect  subordination.     Even  the 
coalition  of  an  executive  magistrate  with  the  multi- 
tude, so  fatal  to  most  aristocracies,  never  endanger- 
ed that  of  Venice.     It  is  most  remarkable,  that  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  which  destroyed  every  man's 
security, and  incurred  general  hatred,  was  still  main- 
tained by  a  sense  of  its  necessity.     The  council  of 
ten,  annually  renewed,  might  annually  have  been 
annihilated.     The  great  council  had  only  to  with- 
hold their  suffrages  from  the  new  candidates,  and 
the  tyranny  expired  of  itself.     This  was   several 
times  attempted,  (I  speak  now  of  more  modern  ages,) 
but  the  nobles,  though  detesting  the  council  of  ten, 
never  steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  re-elect  it. 
It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to  Venice.     So 
great  were  the  vices  of  her  constitution,  that  she 
could  not  endure  their  remedies.     If  the  council  of 
ten  had  been  abolished  at  any  time  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  if  the  removal  of  that  jealous  despotism  had 
given  scope  to  the  corruption  of  a  poor  and  debased 
aristocracy,  to  the  license  of  a  people  unworthy  of 
freedom,  the  republic  would  have  soon  lost  her  ter- 
ritorial possessions,  if  not  her  own  independence. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  reported,  that  during  the 
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last  bandied  years  this  formidable  tribunal  had  sen- 
sibly relaxed  its  vigilance,  if  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment bad  become  less  tyrannical  through  sloth,  or 
decline  of  national  spirit,  our  conjecture  will  have 
acquired  the  confirmation  of  experience.  Experi- 
ence has  recently  shown,  that  a  worse  calamity  than 
domestic  tyranny  might  befal  the  queen  of  the  Adri- 
atic. In  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  among  the  monu- 
ments of  extinguished  greatness,  a  traveller  may  re- 
gret to  think,  that  an  insolent  German  soldiery  has 
replaced  even  the  senators  of  Venice.  Her  ancient 
liberty,  her  bright  and  romantic  career  of  glory  in 
countries  so  dear  to  the  imagination,  her  magnani- 
mous defence  in  the  war  of  Chioza,  a  few  thinly 
scattered  names  of  illustrious  men  will  rise  upon 
his  mind,  and  mingle  with  his  indignation  at  the 
treachery  which  robbed  her  of  her  independence. 
But  if  he  has  learned  the  true  attributes  of  wisdom 
in  civil  policy,  he  will  not  easily  prostitute  that 
word  to  a  constitution  formed  without  reference  to 
property  or  to  population,  that  vested  sovereigu 
power  partly  in  a  body  of  impoverished  nobles, 
partly  in  an  overruling  despotism  ;  or  to  a  practical 
system  ot  government  that  made  vice  the  ally  of 
tyranny,  and  sought  impunity  for  its  own  assassin- 
ations by  encouraging  dissoluteness  of  private  life. 
Perhaps  too,  the  wisdom  so  often  imputed  to  the  se- 
nate in  its  foreign  policy  has  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. The  balance  of  power  established,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  above  all  in  Italy,  maintained  for  the  two 
last  centuries  states  of  small  intrinsic  resources, 
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without  any  efforts  of  their  own.  In  the  ultimate 
crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that  solemn 
mockery  of  statesmanship  was  exhibited  to  con- 
tempt ;  too  blind  to  avert  danger,  too  cowardly  to 
withstand  it,  the  most  ancient  government  of  Eu- 
rope made  not  an  instant's  resistance  ;  the  peasants 
of  Underwald  died  upon  their  mountains  ;  the  nobles 
of  Venice  clung  only  to  their  lives.* 

Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Veuice  had  been  content  without  any  territorial  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  ;  unless  we  reckon  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  sea  coast,  bordering  on  her  lagunes,  called 
the  Dogato.  Neutral  in  the  great  contests  between 
the  church  and  the  empire,  between  the  free  cities 
and  their  sovereign,  she  was  respected  by  both  par- 
ties, while  neither  ventured  to  claim  her  as  an  ally. 
But  the  rapid  progress  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  lord 
of  Verona,  with  some  particular  injuries,  led  the 
senate  to  form  a  league  with  Florence  against  him. 
Villain  mentions  it  as  a  singular  honour  for  his 
country  to  have  become  the  confederate  of  the  Ve- 
netians, "  who,  for  their  great  excellence  and  power, 
had  never  allied  themselves  with  any  state  or  prince, 
except  at  their  ancient  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
and  Romania. "f     The  result  of  tills  combination 

*  See  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  379,  an  account  of 
a  book,  which  is,  perhaps,  little  known,  though  interesting  to 
the  history  of  our  own  age  ;  a  collection  of  documents,  illustrat- 
ing the  fall  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  article  is  well  writ- 
ten, and,  1  presume,  contains  a  faithful  account  of  the  work  ; 
the  author  of  which,  Signer  Barzoni,  is  respected  as  a  patriotic 
writer  in  Italy. 

t  L.  xi.  0.  49. 
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was  to  annex  the  district  of  Treviso  to  the  Venetian 
dominions.  But  they  made  no  farther  conquests  in 
that  age.  On  the  contrary  they  lost  Treviso  in  the 
unfortunate  war  of  Chioza,  and  did  not  regain  it 
till  1889.  Nor  did  they  seriously  attempt  to  with- 
stand the  progress  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti;  who, 
after  overthrowing  the  family  of  Scala,  stretched 
almost  to  the  Adriatic,  and  altogether  subverted  for 
a  time  the  balance  of  power  in  Lombardy. 

But  upon  the  death  of  this  prince  in  1404,  a  re- 
markable crisis  took  place  in  that  country.  He  left 
two  sons,  Giovanni  Maria,  and  Filippo  Maria,  both 
young,  and  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  who  was 
little  fitted  for  her  situation.  Through  her  miscon- 
duct, and  the  selfish  ambition  of  some  military 
leaders,  who  had  commanded  Gian  Galeazzo's 
mercenaries,  that  extensive  dominion  was  soon 
broken  into  fragments.  Bergamo,  Como,  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  cities  revolted,  submitting  them- 
selves in  general  to  the  families  of  their  former 
princes,  the  earlier  race  of  usurpers,  who  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  crushed  by  the  Visconti.  A 
Guelf  faction  revived,  after  the  name  had  long  been 
proscribed  in  Lombardy.  Francesco  da  Carrara, 
lord  of  Padua,  availed  himself  of  this  revolution  to 
get  possession  of  Verona,  and  seemed  likely  to  unite 
all  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige.  No  family  was  so 
odious  to  the  Venetians  as  that  of  Carrara.  Though 
they  had  seemed  indifferent  to  the  more  real  danger 
in  Gian  Galeazzo's  life-time,  they  took  up  arms 
against  this  inferior  enemy.     Both  Padua  and  Ve- 
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rona  were  reduced,  and  the  duke  of  Milan  ceding 
Vicenza,  the  republic  of  Venice  came  suddenly  iuto 
the  possession  of  an  extensive  territory.  Francesco 
da  Carrara,  who  had  surrendered  in  his  capital,  was 
put  to  death  in  prison  at  Venice ;  a  cruelty  perfect- 
ly characteristic  of  that  government,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  avowedly  perpetrated,  even  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  any  other  state  in  Europe. 
IS!  otwithstanding  the  deranged  condition  of  the 
Milanese,  no  further  attempts  were  made  by  the 
senate  of  Venice  for  twenty  years.  They  had  not 
yet  acquired  that  decided  love  of  war  and  conquest, 
which  soon  began  to  influence  them  against  all  the 
rules  of  their  ancient  policy.  There  were  still  left 
some  wary  statesmen  of  the  old  school,  to  check 
ambitious  designs.  Sauuto  has  preserved  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Ve- 
nice in  those  days.  This  is  thrown  into  the 
mouth  of  the  doge  Mocenigo,  whom  he  represents 
as  dissuading  his  country,  with  his  dying  words, 
from  undertaking  a  war  against  Milan.  "  Through 
peace  our  city  has  every  year,"  he  said,  "ten  mil- 
lions of  ducats  employed  as  mercantile  capital  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  annual  profit  of 
our  traders  upon  this  sum  amounts  to  four  millions. 
Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000  ducats  ;  its  an- 
nual rental  at  500,000.  Three  thousand  merchant 
ships  carry  on  our  trade ;  forty-three  gallies,  and 
three  hundred  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  19,000 
sailors,  secure  our  naval  power.  Our  mint  has 
coined   1,000,000  ducats  within  the  year.     From 
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the  Milanese  dominions  alone  we  draw  1,000,000 
ducats  in  coin,  and  the  value  of  900,000  more  in 
cloths  ;  our  profit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckoned 
at  600,000  ducats.  Proceeding  as  you  have  done  to 
acquire  this  wealth,  you  will  become  masters  of  all 
the  gold  in  Christendom ;  but  war,  and  especially 
unjust  war,  will  lead  infallibly  to  ruin.  Already* 
you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  the  acquisition  of 
Verona  and  Padua ;  yet  the  expense  of  protecting 
these  places  absorbs  all  the  revenue  which  they 
yield.  You  have  many  among  you,  men  of  probity 
and  experience ;  chuse  one  of  these  to  succeed  me ; 
but  beware  of  Francesco  Foscari.  If  he  is  doge, 
you  will  soon  have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty 
and  loss  of  honour."*  Moncenigo  died,  and  Fos- 
cari became  doge ;  the  prophecies  of  the  former 
were  neglected  ;  and  it  cannot  wholly  be  affirmed 
that  they  were  fulfilled.  Yet  Venice  is  described, 
by  a  writer  thirty  years  later,  as  somewhat  impaired 
in  opulence  by  her  long  warfare  with  the  dukes  of 
Milan. 

The  latter  had  recovered  a  great  part  of  their  do- 
minions as  rapidly  as  they  had  lost  them.  Giovan- 
ni Maria,  the  elder  brother,  a  monster  of  guilt  even 
among  the  Visconti,  having  been  assassinated,  Fil- 
ippo  Maria  assumed  the  government  of  Milan  and 
Pavia,  almost  his   only  possessions.     But  though 


*  Sanuto.  Vite  di  Duchi  di  Venezia,  in  Script.  Rer.Ital.  t.  xxii. 
p.  958.  Mocenigo's  harangue  is  very  long  in  Sanuto  :  I  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  the  substance. 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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weak  and  un warlike  himself,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  employ  Carmagnola,  one  of  the  great- 
est generals  of  that  military  age.  Most  of  the  re- 
volted cities  were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and 
their  inclinations  conspiring  with  Carmagnola7 s  emi- 
nent talents  and  activity,  the  house  of  Visconti  reas- 
sumed  its  former  ascendency  from  the  Sessia  to  the 
Adige.  Its  fortunes  might  have  been  still  more  pros- 
perous, if  Filippo  Maria  had  not  rashly  as  well  as 
ungratefully  offended  Carmagnola.  That  great  cap- 
tain retired  to  Venice,  and  enflamed  a  disposition 
towards  war  which  the  Florentines  and  duke  of  Sa- 
voy had  already  excited.  The  Venetians  had  previ- 
ously gained  some  important  advantages  in  another 
quarter,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Friuli,  with 
part  of  Istria,  which  had  for  many  centuries  de- 
pended on  the  temporal  authority  of  a  neighbouring 
prelate,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  They  entered 
into  this  new  alliance.  No  undertaking  of  the  repub- 
lic had  been  more  successful.  Carmagnola  led  on 
their  armies,  and  in  about  two  years,  Venice  ac- 
quired Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  extended  her 
boundary  to  the  river  Adda,  which  she  was  des- 
tined never  to  pass. 

Such  conquests  could  only  be  made  by  a  city  so 
peculiarly  maritime  as  Venice,  through  the  help  of 
mercenary  troops.  But  in  employing  them  she  mere- 
ly conformed  to  a  fashion,  which  states  to  whom  it 
was  less  indispensable  had  long  since  established. 
A  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  system  of 
military  service,  through  most  parts  of  Europe,  but 
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especially  in  Italy.     During  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  whether  the  Italian  cities  were  en- 
gaged in  their  contest  with  the  emperors,  or  in  less 
arduous  and  general  hostilities  among  each  other, 
they  seem  to  have   poured   out  almost  their  whole 
population,  as  an  armed  and  loosely  organized  mi- 
litia.    A  single  city  with  its  adjacent  district,  some- 
times brought  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  into  the 
field.     Every  man,  according  to  the  trade  he  prac- 
ticed, or  quarter  of  the  city  wherein  he  dwelt,  knew 
his  own  banner,  and  the  captain  he  was  to  obey.* 
In  battle,  the  carroccio  formed  one  common  rallying 
point,    the  pivot  of  every  movement.     This    was  a 
chariot,  or  rather  waggon,  painted  with  vermillion, 
and    bearing  the  city  standard   elevated   upon  it. 
That  of  Milan  required  four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it 
forward. f     To  defend  this  sacred   emblem  of  his 
country,  which  Muratori  compares  to  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  among  the  Jews,  was  the  constant  object, 
that,  giving  a  sort  of  concentration  and  uniformity 
to  the  army,   supplied  in  some  degree  the  want  of 
more  regular  tactics.     This  militia  was  of  course 
principally  composed  of  infantry.     At  the  famous 


*  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss.  26.  Denina,  RivoluzionidTtal- 
ia,  1.  xii.  c.  4. 

t  The  carroccio  was  invented  by  Eribert,  a  celebrated  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  about  1039.  Annali  di  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
Diss.  26.  The  carroccio  of  Milan  was  taken  by  Frederic  II.,  in 
1237,  and  sent  to  Rome.  Parma  and  Cremona  lost  their  car- 
roccios  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  them  some  years  after- 
wards with  great  exultation.  In  the  fourteenth  century  this 
custom  had  gone  into  disuse.    Id.  ibid.     Denina,  1.  xii.  c.  4. 
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battle  of  the  Arbia,  in  1260,  the  Guelf  Florentines 
had  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse  ;* 
and  the  usual  proportion  was  five,  six,  or  ten  to 
one.  Gentlemen,  however,  were  always  mounted; 
and  the  superiority  of  a  heavy  cavalry  must  have 
been  prodigiously  great  over  an  undisciplined  and  ill 
armed  populace.  In  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries,  armies  seem  to  have  been  considered  as 
formidable,  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  number  of 
men  at  arms,  or  lancers.  A  charge  of  cavalry 
was  irresistible ;  battles  were  continually  won  by 
inferior  numbers,  and  vast  slaughter  was  made 
among   the  fugitives. f 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  foot  soldiers  be- 
came evident,  a  greater  proportion  of  cavalry  was 
employed,  and  armies,  though  better  equipped  and 
disciplined,  were  less  numerous.  This  we  find  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  main 
point  for  a  state  at  war  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
force  of  men  at  arms.  As  few  Italian  cities  could 
muster  a  large  body  of  cavalry  from  their  own  po- 
pulation, the  obvious  resource  was  to  hire  mercenary 
troops.  This  had  been  practised  in  some  instances 
much  earlier.  The  city  of  Genoa  took  the  count  of 
Savoy  into  pay  with  two  hundred  horse  in  12254 
Florence  retained  five  hundred  French  lances  in 

*  Villani,  1.  vi.  c.  79. 

t  SismonHi,  t.  iii.  p.  263.  &c.  has  some  judicious  observations 
on  this  subject. 

+  Muratori,  Dissert.  £6. 
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1282.*  But  it  became  much  more  general  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after  the  expedition  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  in  5  310.  Many  German 
soldiers  of  fortune,  remaining  in  Italy  upon  this  oc- 
casion, engaged  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Florence, 
or  some  other  state.  The  subsequent  expeditions 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1326,  and  of  John  king  of 
Bohemia,  in  1331,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  same  country.  Others  again 
came  from  France,  and  some  from  Hungary.  All 
preferred  to  continue  in  the  richest  country  and  finest 
climate  of  Europe,  where  their  services  were  anxi- 
ously solicited,  and  abundantly  repaid.  An  unfor- 
tunate prejudice  in  favour  of  strangers  prevailed 
among  the  Italians  of  that  age.  They  ceded  to  them, 
one  knows  not  why,  certainly  without  having  been 
vanquished,  the  palm  of  military  skill  and  valour. 
The  word  Transalpine  (Oltra  montani)  is  frequently 
applied  to  hired  cavalry  by  the  two  Villani,  as  an 
epithet  of  excellence. 

The  experience  of  every  fresh  campaign  now 
told  more  and  more  against  the  ordinary  militia.  It 
has  been  usual  for   modern  writers  to  lament  the 

*  Ammirato,  1st.  Fiorent.  p.  159.  the  same  was  done  in  1297. 
p.  200.  A  lance,  in  the  technical  language  of  those  ages,  in- 
cluded the  lighter  cavalry  attached  to  the  man  at  arms,  as  well 
as  himself.  In  France,  the  full  complement  of  a  lance  (lance 
fournie)  was  five  or  six  horses  ;  thus  the  1,500  lances,  who  com- 
posed the  original  companies  of  ordonnance  raised  by  Charles 
VII.,  amounted  to  nine  thousand  cavalry.  But  in  Italy,  the 
number  was  smaller.  We  read  frequently  of  barbuti,  which  are 
defined,  lanze  de  duecavalli.  Corio,  p.  437.  Lances  of  three 
horses  were  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Id.  p.  466. 
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degeneracy  of  martial  spirit  among  the  Italians. 
But  the  contest  was  too  unequal  between  an  abso- 
lutely invulnerable  body  of  cuirassiers,  and  an  in- 
fantry of  peasants  or  citizens.  The  bravest  men 
have  little  appetite  for  receiving  wounds  and  death, 
without  the  hope  of  inflicting  any  in  return.  The 
parochial  militia  of  France  had  proved  equally  un- 
serviceable ;  though  as  the  life  of  a  French  peasant 
was  of  much  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  his  govern- 
ment than  that  of  an  Italian  citizen,  they  were  still 
led  forward  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  against 
the  disciplined  forces  of  Edward  111.  The  cavalry 
had  about  this  time  laid  aside  the  hauberk,  or  coat 
of  mail,  their  ancient  distinction  from  the  unprotec- 
ted populace  ;  which,  though  iucapable  of  being 
cut  through  by  the  sabre,  afforded  no  defence  against 
the  pointed  sword  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,* nor  repelled  the  impulse  of  a  lance,  or  the 
contusing  blow  of  a  battle-axe.  Plate-armour  was 
substituted  in  its  place  ;  and  the  man  at  arms,  cased 
in  entire  steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly  rivetted, 
and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his  charger  protec- 
ted on  the  face,  chest,  and  shoulders,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  barded  with  plates  of  steel,  fought  with  a 
security  of  success,  against  enemies  inferior  per- 
haps only  in  these  adventitious  sources  of  courage  to 
himself,  f 

*  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1266. 

t  The  earliest  plate-armour,  engraved  in  Montfaucon's  Mn- 
numens  de  la  Monarchic  Franeaise,  t.  ii.  is  of  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip the  Long,  about  1315  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  generally  till 
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Nor  was  the  new  system  of  conducting  hostilities 
less  inconvenient  to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  of 
a  battle.  Instead  of  rapid  and  predatory  invasions, 
terminated  instantly  by  a  single  action,  and  not  ex- 
tending more  than  a  few  days7  march  from  the  sol- 
diers home ;  the  more  skilful  combinations  usual 
in  the  fourteenth  century  frequently  protracted  an 
indecisive  contest  for  a  whole  summer.*  As  wealth 
and  civilization  made  evident  the  advantages  of  ag- 
ricultural and  mercantile  industry,  this  loss  of  pro- 
ductive labour  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Azzo 
Visconti,  who  died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  per- 
sonal service  of  his  Milanese  subjects.  "Another  of 
his  laws,"  says  (ralvaneo  Fiamma,  "was  that  the 
people  should  not  go  to  war,  but  remain  at  home  for 
their  own  business.  For  they  had  hitherto  been  kept 
with  much  danger  and  expense  every  year,  and  espe- 
cially in  time  of  harvest  and  vintage,  when  princes 
are  wont  to  go  to  war,  in  besieging  cities,  and  in- 
curred numberless  losses,  and  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  long  time  they  were  so  detained."!     This  law 


that  of  Philip  of  Valois,  or  even  later.  Before  the  complete 
harness  of  steel  was  adopted,  plated  caps  were  sometimes  worn 
on  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  even  greaves  on  the  legs.  This 
is  represented  in  a  statute  of  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  who  di- 
ed in  1285.  Possibly  the  statue  may  not  be  quite  so  ancient. 
Montfaucon,  passim.  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Francaise, 
p.  395. 

*  This  tedious  warfare  d  la  Fahhis  is  called  by  Villani,  guerra 
guereggiata,  1.  viii.  c.  49.  at  least  1  can  annex  no  other  meaning 
to  the  expression. 

t  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.  Dissert.  26. 
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of  Azzo  Visconti,  taken  separately,  might  be  as- 
cribed to  the  usual  policy  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment. But  we  find  a  similar  innovation  not  long 
afterwards  at  Florence.  In  the  war  carried  on  by 
that  republic  against  Giovanni  Visconti  in  1351,  the 
younger  Villaui  informs  us  that  "  the  useless  and 
mischievous  personal  service  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  was  commuted  into  a  money  payment."* 
This  change  indeed  was  necessarily  accompanied 
by  a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The  Italian  states, 
republics  as  well  as  principalities,  levied  very  heavy 
contributions.  Mastino  della  Scala  had  a  revenue 
of  700,000  florins,  more,  says  John  Villani,  than 
the  king  of  any  European  country,  except  France, 
possesses. t  Yet  this  arose  from  only  nine  cities 
of  Lombardy.  Considered  with  reference  to  econ- 
omy, almost  any  taxes  must  be  a  cheap  commuta- 
tion for  personal  service.  But  economy  may  be  re- 
garded too  exclusively,  and  can  never  counterbal- 
ance that  degradation  of  a  national  character,  which 
proceeds  from  intrusting  the  public  defence  to  fo- 
reigners. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  stipendiary 
troops,  chiefly  composed  of  Germans,  would  con- 
duct themselves  without  insolence  and  contempt  of 
the  effeminacy  which  courted  their  services.     In- 

•  Matt.  Villani,  p.  135. 

t  L.  xi.  c.  45.  I  cannot  imagine  why  M.  Sismondi  asserts,  t. 
4.  p.  432.  that  the  lords  of  cities  in  Lombardy  did  not  venture 
to  augment  the  taxes  imposed  while  they  had  been  free.  Com- 
plaints of  heavy  taxation  are  certainly  often  made  against  the 
V  isconti,  and  other  tyrants  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
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different  to  the  cause  they  supported,  the  highest 
pay  and  the  richest  plunder  were  their  constant  mo- 
tives. As  Italy  was  generally  the  theatre  of  war  in 
some  of  her  numerous  states,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
with  his  lance  and  charger  for  his  inheritance,  pass- 
ed from  one  service  to  another  without  regret,  and 
without  discredit.  But  if  peace  happened  to  be 
pretty  universal,  he  might  be  thrown  out  of  his  only 
occupation,  and  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  condi- 
tion, in  a  country  of  which  he  was  not  a  native.  It 
naturally  occurred  to  men  of  their  feelings,  that  if 
money  and  honour  could  only  be  had  while  they 
retained  their  arms,  it  was  their  own  fault  if  they 
ever  relinquished  them.  Upon  this  principle  they 
first  acted  in  1343,  when  the  republic  of  Pisa  dis- 
banded a  large  body  of  German  cavalry  which  had 
been  employed  in  a  war  with  Florence.*  A  par- 
tizan,  whom  the  Italians  call  the  Duke  Guarnieri, 
engaged  these  dissatisfied  mercenaries  to  remain 
united  under  his  command.  His  plan  was  to  levy 
contributions  on  all  countries  which  he  enter- 
ed with  his  company,  without  aiming  at  any  con- 
quests. No  Italian  army,  he  well  knew,  could  be 
raised  to  oppose  him ;  and  he  trusted  that  other  mer- 

*  Sismondi,  t.  v.  p.  580.  The  dangerous  aspect  which  these 
German  mercenaries  might  assume,  had  appeared  four  years  be- 
fore, when  Lodrisio,  one  of  the  Visconti,  having  quarrelled  with 
the  lord  of  Milan,  led  a  large  body  of  troops  who  had  just  been 
disbanded  against  the  city.  After  some  desperate  battles,  the 
mercenaries  were  defeated,  and  Lodrisio  taken,  t.  v.  p.  278.  In 
this  instance,  however,  they  acted  for  another;  Guaineiri  was 
the  first  who  taught  them  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  gene- 
ral robbers. 

Vol.  II.  A  a 
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cenaries  would  not  be  ready  to  fight  against  men 
who  had  devised  a  scheme  so  advantageous  to  the 
profession.     This  was  the  first  of  the  companies  of 
adventure,  which  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
scourge  and  disgrace  of  Italy.  Guarnieri,  after  some 
time,  withdrew  his  troops,  saturated  with  plunder, 
into  Germany ;  but  he  served  in  the  invasion  of  Na- 
ples by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1348,  and,  form- 
ing a  new  company,  ravaged  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
A  still  more  formidable  band  of  disciplined  robbers 
appeared  in  1353,  under  the  command  of  Fra  Mo- 
riale,  and  afterwards  of  Conrad  Lando.    This  was 
denominated  the  Great  Company,  and  consisted  of 
several  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  a  multitude 
of  half-armed  ruffians,  who  assisted  as  spies,  pio- 
neers, and  plunderers.    The  rich  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  Komagna  paid  large  sums,  that  the  great  com- 
pany, which  was  perpetually  in  motion,  might  not 
inarch  through  their  territory.  Florence  alone  mag- 
nanimously resolved  not  to  offer  this  ignominious 
tribute.     Upon  two  occasions,  once  in  1358,   and 
still  more  conspicuously  the  next  year,  she  refused 
either  to  give  a  passage  to  the  company,  or  to  re- 
deem herself  by  money  ;  and  in  each   instance  the 
German  robbers  were  compelled  to  retire.     At  this 
time,  they  consisted  of  five  cuirassiers,  and   their 
whole  body  was  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men; 
a  terrible  proof  of  the  evils  which  an  erroneous  sys- 
tem had  entailed  upon  Italy.  Nor  were  they  repuls- 
ed on  this  occasion  by  the  actual  exertions  of  Flo- 
rence. The  courage  of  that  republic  was  in  her  coun- 
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cils,  not  in  her  arms  ;  the  resistance  made  to  Lan- 
do's  demand  was  a  burst  of  national  feeling,  and  ra- 
ther against  the  advice  of  the  leading  Florentines  ;* 
but  the  army  employed  was  entirely  composed  of 
mercenary  troops,  and  probably  for  the  greater  part 
of  foreigners. 

None  of  the  foreign  partizans,  who  entered  into 
the  service  of  Italian  states,  acquired  such  renown 
in  that  career,  as  an  Englishman,  whom  contempo- 
rary writers  call  Aucud  or  Agutus,  but  to  whom  we 
may  restore  his  national  appellation  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood.  This  very  eminent  man  had  served 
in  the  war  of  Edward  III.,  and  obtained  his  knight- 
hood from  that  sovereign,  though  originally,  if  we 
may  trust  common  fame,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  tay- 
lor.  After  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  France  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  disbanded  troops,  whose  devastations 
Edward  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  secretly 
instigating.  A  large  body  of  these,  under  the  name 
of  the  White  Company,  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  They  were  some  time 
afterwards  employed  by  the  Pisans  against  Flo- 
rence;  and  during  this  latter  war,  Hawkwood  ap- 
pears as  their  commander.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
continually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti, 
of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Florentines,  to  whom  he  de- 
voted himself  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  with 
more  fidelity  and  steadiness  than  he  had  shewn  in 
Jiis  first  campaigns.    The  republic  testified  her  gra- 

*Matt.  Villani,p.  537. 
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titude  by  a  public  funeral,   and  by  a  monument 
which,  1  believe,  is  Mill  extant. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Hnwkwood  is  worthy  to 
be  remembered,  as  that  of  the  first  distinguished 
commander  who  had  appeared  in  Europe,  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  any  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  military  genius  which  nature  furnishes  to  ener- 
getic characters  were  warning  to  the  leaders  of  a 
barbarian  or  feudal  army;  untroubled  perspicacity 
in  confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  execution,  provi- 
dence against  attack,  fertility  of  resource  and  stra- 
tagem. These  are  in  quality  as  much  required  from 
the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe,  as  from  the  accomplish- 
ed commander.  .But  we  do  not  find  Ihem  in  any 
instance  so  consummated  by  habitual  skill,  as  to 
challenge  the  name  of  generalship.  No  one  at  least 
occurs  to  me,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  whom  history  has  unequivocally 
assigned  that  character.  It  is  very  rarely  that  wc 
find  even  the  order  of  battle  specially  noticed.  The 
monks,  indeed,  our  only  chroniclers,  are  poor  judges 
of  martial  excellence:  yet,  as  war  is  the  main  topic 
of  all  annals,  we  could  hardly  remain  ignorant  of 
any  distinguished  skill  in  its  operations.  This  ne- 
glect of  military  science  certainly  did  not  proceed 
from  any  predilection  for  the  arts  of  peace.  It  arose 
out  of  the  general  manners  of  society,  and  out  of  the 
nature  and  composition  of  armies  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  insubordinate  spirit  of  feudal  tenants,  and  the 
emulous  equality  of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to 
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that  gradation  of  rank,  that  punctual  observance  of 
irksome  duties,  that  prompt  obedience  to  a  supreme 
command,  through  which  a  single  soul  is  infused  in- 
to the  active  mass,  and  the  rays  of  individual  merit 
converge  to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  we  begin  to  perceive 
something  of  a  more  scientific  character  in  military 
proceedings,  and  historians  for  the  first  time  dis- 
cover that  success  does  not  entirely  depend  upon, 
intrepidity  and  physical  prowess.  The  victory  of 
Muhldori",  over  the  Austrian  princes,  in  1322,  that 
decided  a  civil  war  in  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the 
ability  of  the  Bavarian  commander.*  Many  dis- 
tinguished officers  were  formed  in  the  school  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Yet  their  excellencies  were  perhaps 
rather  those  of  active  partizans  than  of  experienced 
generals.  Their  success  are  still  due  rather  to  dar- 
ing enthusiasm,  than  to  wary  and  calculating  com- 
bination. Like  inexpert  chess-players,  they  sur- 
prize us  by  happy  sallies  against  rule,  or  display 
their  talents  in  rescuing  themselves  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  mistakes.  Thus  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hard- 
ly redeem  the  temerity  which  placed  him  in  a  sit- 
uation where  the  egregious  folly  of  his  adversary 
alone  could  have  permitted  him  to  triumph.  Hawk- 
wood  therefore  appears  to  me  the  first  real  general 
of  modern  times ;  the  earliest  master,  however  im- 

*  Struvius,  Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  585.  Schwepperman,  the 
Bavarian  general,  is  called  by  a  contemporary  writer,  clams  mi- 
litari  scientia. 
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perfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne  and  Wellington. 
Every  contemporary  Italian  historian  speaks  with 
admiration  of  his  skilful  tactics  in  battle,  his  strat- 
agems, his  well  conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this 
description  as  1  have  observed,  is  hardly  bestowed, 
certainly  not  so  continually,  on  any  former  cap- 
tain. 

Hawk  wood  was  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  last 
of  the  foreign  condottieri,  or  captains  of  mercenary 
bands.  While  he  was  yet  living,  a  new  military 
school  had  been  formed  in  Italy,  which  not  only  su- 
perseded, but  eclipsed  all  the  strangers.  This  im- 
portant reform  was  ascribed  to  Alberic  di  Barbiano, 
lord  of  some  petty  territories  near  Bologna.  He 
formed  a  company  altogether  of  Italians  about  the 
year  1379.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  natives 
of  Italy  had  before  been  absolutely  excluded  from 
service.  We  find  several  Italians,  such  as  the  Ma- 
latesta  family,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of 
Parma,  commanding  the  armies  of  Florence  much 
earlier.  But  this  was  the  first  trading  company.  If 
I  may  borrow  the  analogy,  the  first  regular  body 
of  Italian  mercenaries,  attached  only  to  their  com- 
mander, without  any  consideration  of  party,  like 
the  Germans  and  English  of  Lando  and  Hawk- 
wood.  Alberic  de  Barbiano,  though  himself  no 
doubt  a  man  of  military  talents,  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  school  of  great  generals,  which 
the  company  of  St.  George  under  his  command  pro- 
duced ;  and  which  may  be  deduced,  by  regular  suc- 
session,  to  the  sixteenth  century.     The  first  in  or- 
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der  of  time,   and  immediate  contemporaries  of  Bar- 
biano,  were  Jacopo  Verme,  Facino  Cane,  and  Otto- 
ban  Terzo.  Among  an  intelligent  and  educated  peo- 
ple, little  inclined  to  servile  imitation,  the  military  art 
made  great  progress.   The  most  eminent  condottieri 
being  divided,  in  general,  between  belligerents,  each 
of  them  had  his  genius  excited  and  kept  in  tension 
by  that  of  a  rival  in  glory.     Every  resource  of  sci- 
ence as  well  as  of  experience,   every  improvement 
in  tactical  arrangements  and  the  use  of  arms,  were 
required    to   obtain  an  advantage  over  such  equal 
enemies.     In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Italians  brought  their  newly  acquired  superior- 
ity to   a  test.     The  emperor   Robert,  in  alliance 
with  Florence,  invaded  Grian  Graleazzo's  dominions 
with  a  considerable  army.     From  old  reputation, 
which  so  frequently  survives  the  intrinsic  qualities 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  an  impression  appears 
to  have  been  excited  in  Italy,  that  the  native  troops 
were  still  unequal  to  meet  the  charge  of  German 
cuirassiers.      The  duke  of  Milan  gave  orders  to 
bis  general,  Jacopo  Verme,  to  avoid  a  combat.  But 
that  able  leader  was    aware  of  a   great   relative 
change  in  the  two  armies.     The  (rermans  had  ne- 
glected to  improve  their  discipline  ;  their  arms  were 
less  easily  wielded,  their   horses  less  obedient  to 
the  bit.     A  single  skirmish  was    enough  to  open 
their  eyes;  they  found  themselves  decidedly  inferi- 
or ;  and  having  engaged  in  the  war  with  the  expec- 
tation of  easy  success,  were  readily  disheartened.* 
*  Sisraondi,  t.  vii.  p.  439. 
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This  victory,  or  rather  this  derisive  proof  that  vic- 
tory might  he  atchieved,  set  Italy  at  rest  for  al- 
most a  century  from  any  apprehensions  on  the  side 
of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  he  derived,  and  they  were 
not  trifling,  from  the  employment  of  foreign  or  na- 
tive mercenaries,  it  was  impossible  to  discontinue 
the  system  without  general  consent;  and  too  many 
states  found  their  own  advantage  in  it  for  such  an 
agreement.  The  condottieri  were  indeed  all  noto- 
rious for  contempt  of  engagements.  Their  rapacity 
was  equal  to  their  bad  faith.  Besides  an  enormous 
pay,  for  every  private  cuirassier  received  much 
more  in  value  than  a  subaltern  officer  at  present, 
they  exacted  gratifications  for  every  success.*  But 
every  thing  was  endured  by  ambitious  governments, 
who  wanted  their  aid.  Florence  and  Venice  were 
the  two  states,  which  owed  most  to  the  companies 
of  adventure.  The  one  loved  war  without  its 
perils  ;  the  other  could  never  have  obtained  an  inch 
of  territory  with  a  population  of  sailors.  But  they 
were  both  almost  inexhaustibly  rich  by  commercial 
industry ;  and,  as  the  surest  paymasters,  were  best 
served  by    those  they  employed.      The  Visconti 

*  Paga  doppia;  c  mese  compiuto,  of  which  we  frequently  read, 
sometimes  granted  improvidentlv,  and  more  often  demanded 
unreasonably.  The  fast  speaks  for  itself;  the  second  was  the 
reckoning  a  month's  service  as  completed  when  it  was  begun, 
in  calculating  their  pay.  Matt.  Villani,  p.  62.  Sismondi,  t.  v. 
p.  4 1 2. 

Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  promised  constant  half  pay  to  the 
condottieri,  whom  he  disbanded  in  1396.  This  perhaps  is  the 
first  instance  of  half-pay.     Sismondi,  t.  vii.  p.  579. 
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might  perhaps  have  extended  their  conquests  over 
Lombardy  with  the  militia  of  Milan  ;  but  without  a 
Jacopo  del  Verme  or  a  Caruiagnola,  the  banner  of 
St.  Mark  would  never  have  floated  at  Verona  and 
Bergamo. 

These  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
been  remarked  for  one  striking  peculiarity.  War 
has  never  beeu  conducted  at  so  little  personal  ha- 
zard to  the  soldier.  Combats  frequently  occur  in 
the  annals  of  that  age,  wherein  success,  though 
warmly  contested,  cost  very  few  lives  even  to  the 
vanquished.*  This  innocence  of  blood,  which 
some  historians  turn  into  ridicule,  was  no  doubt 
owing   in  a  great  degree    to   the  rapacity   of  the 

*  Instances  of  this  are  very  frequent.  Thus  at  the  action  of 
Zagonara,  in  142S,  but  three  persons,  according  to  Machiavel, 
lost  their  lives,  and  those  by  suffocation  in  the  mud.  1st.  Fio- 
rent.  1.  iv.  At  that  of  Molinella  in  1467,  he  says,  that  no  one 
was  killed.  1.  vii.  Ammirato  reproves  hiin  for  this,  as  all  the 
authors  of  the  time  represent  it  to  have  been  sanguinary,  (t.  ii. 
p.  102.)  and  insinuates  that  Machiavel  ridicules  the  inoffensive- 
ness  of  those  armies  more  than  it  deserves,  schernendo,  come 
egli  suol  far,  quella  milizia.  Certainly  some  few  battles  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  not  only  obstinately  contested,  but  at- 
tended with  considerable  loss.  Sismondi,  t.  x.  p.  126. 137.  But, 
in  general,  the  slaughter  must  appear  very  trifling.  Ammirato 
himself  says,  that  in  an  action  between  the  Neapolitan  and  pa- 
pal troops  in  1486,  which  lasted  all  day,  not  only  no  one  was 
killed,  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  any  one  was  wounded.  Ros- 
coe's  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  Guicciardini's  general 
testimony  to  the  character  of  these  combats  is  unequivocal.  He 
speaks  of  the  battle  of  Fornova  between  the  confederates  of 
Lombardy  and  the  army  of  Charles  VIII.  returning  from  Na- 
ples in  1495,  as  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slaughter, 
which  amounted  on  the  Italian  side  to  3000  men  :  perche  fu  la 
prima,  che  da  lunghissimo  tempo  in  qua.  si  combattesse  con 
uccisione  e  con  sangue  in  Italia,  perche  innanzi  a  questa  mori- 
vano  pochissimi  uomini  in  un  fatto  d'arme.  I.  ii.  p.  175. 

Vol.  II.  Bb 
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companies  of  adventure,  who,  in  expectation  of 
enriching  themselves  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners, 
were  anxious  to  save  their  lives.  Much  of  the  hu- 
manity of  modern  warfare  was  originally  due  to  this 
motive.  But  it  was  rendered  more  practicable  by 
the  nature  of  their  arms.  For  once,  and  for  once 
only  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  art  of  defence 
had  outstripped  that  of  destruction.  In  a  charge  of 
lancers  many  fell,  unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might 
be  suffocated  or  bruised  to  death  by  the  pressure  of 
their  own  armour  ;  but  the  lance's  point  could  not 
penetrate  the  breast-plate,  the  sword  fell  harmless 
upon  the  helmet,  the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse 
of  passion,  could  not  assail  any  vital  part  of  a  pros- 
trate but  not  exposed  enemy.  Still  less  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  archers  or  cross -bowmen  who 
composed  a  large  part  of  the  infantry.  The  bow 
indeed,  as  drawn  by  an  English  foot-soldier,  was 
the  most  formidable  of  arms  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  That  ancient  weapon,  though  not  per- 
haps common  among  the  Northern  nations,  not  for 
several  centuries  after  their  settlement,  was  occa- 
sionally in  use  before  the  crusades.  William  cm- 
ployed  archers  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.*     Inter- 

*  Pedites  in  fronte  locavit,  sagittis  armatos  et  balistis,  item 
pedites  in  ordine  secundo  finniores  et- loiicatos,  ultimo  turmas 
equitum.  Gul.  Pictaviensis,  (in  Due  Chesne,)  p.  201.  Several 
archers  are  represented  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  a  well-known 
and  very  remarkable  picture-history  of  the  conquest,  executed, 

irtained,  by  the  order  of  the  er. 
Matilda,  d  of  Henry  1.   Archseologia,  vol.  xvii.  p.85. 

A  full  account  and  two  series  of  representations  of  this  tapestry 
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course  with  the  east,  its  natural  soil,  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  ages,  rendered  the  how  bet- 
ter known.  But  the  Europeans  improved  on  the 
eastern  method  of  confining  its  use  to  cavalry.  By 
employing  infantry  as  archers,  they  gained  increas- 
ed size,  more  steady  position,  and  surer  aim  for  the 
bow.  Much,  however,  depended  on  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  archer.  It  was  a  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish weapon,  and  none  of  the  other  principal  nations 
adopted  it  so  generally,  or  so  successfully.  The 
cross-bow,  which  brought  the  strong  and  weak  to 
a  level,  was  more  in  favour  upon  the  continent. 
This  instrument  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  introduced  after  the  first  crusade,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fat.*  But,  if  we  must  trust  William 
of  Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as  well  as  the  long 
bow,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Several  of  the 
popes  prohibited  it  as  a  treacherous  weapon ;  and 
the  restriction  was  so  far  regarded  that,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
known in  France. f  By  degrees  it  became  more 
general ;  and  cross-bowmen  were  considered  as  a 
very  necessary  part  of  a  well-organized  army.  But 
both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glanced  away  from 
plate-armour,  such  as  it  became  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, impervious  in  every  point,  except  when  the 

will  be  found  in  Montfaucon,  Monumens  tie  la  Mon.  Franc,  t.  i. 
and  t.  ii. ;  the  latter  set  of  engravings  are  much  more  exact  than 
the  former. 

*  Le  Grand,  Vie  privee  des  Francais,  rt.  i.  p.  549. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Balista.     Muratori,  Diss.  26.  t.  i.  p.  462.  (Ital.) 
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visor  Mas  raised  from  the  face,  or  some  part  of  the 
body  accidently  exposed.  The  horse  indeed  was 
less  completely  prol<  cted. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  security  against 
wounds  for  which  this  armour  had  been  devised.  The 
enormous  weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled 
the  limbs.  It  rendered  the  heat  of  a  southern  cli- 
mate insupportable.  In  some  circumstances  it  in- 
creased the  danger  of  death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a 
river  or  morass.  It  was  impossible  to  compel  an 
enemy  to  fight,  because  the  least  entrenchment  or 
natural  object  could  stop  such  unwieldy  assail- 
ants. The  troops  might  be  kept  in  constant  alarm 
at  night,  and  either  compelled  to  sleep  under  arms, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprized  before  they  could 
rivet  their  plates  of  steel.*  Neither  the  Italians, 
however,  nor  the  Transalpines,  would  surrender  a 
mode  of  defence,  which  they  ought  to  have  deemed 
inglorious.  But  in  order  to  obviate  some  of  its  mi- 
litary inconveniences,  as  well  as  to  give  a  concentra- 
tion in  attack,  which  lancers  impet  tously  charging 
in  a  single  line,  according  to  the  practice  at  least  of 
France  in  the  middle  ages,  did  not  preserve,  it  be- 
came usual  for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  leaving 
their  horses  at  some  distance,  to  combat  on  foot  with 
the  Lance.  This  practice,  which  must  have  been 
singularly  embarrassing  with  the  plate-armour  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  both  as  a  German  and  an  Eng- 
lish custom. f  We  find  it  in  the  wars  of  Edward 
Sismoudi,  t.  ix.  p.  l.>8, 

tThe  emperor  of  Conrad's  cavalry  in  the  second  crusade  are 
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III.  Hawkood,  the  disciple  of  that  school,  intro- 
duced it  into  Italy.*  And  it  was  practised  by  the 
English  in  their  second  wars  with  France,  especi- 
ally at  the  battles  of  Crevant  and  Verueuil.f 

Meanwhile  a  discovery  accidentally  made,  perhaps 
in  some  remote  age  and  distant  region,  and  whose 
importance  was  but  slowly  perceived  by  Europe, 
had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  a  change  in  her 
military  system,  but  for  political  effects  still  more 
extensive.  If  we  consider  guupowder  as  an  instru- 
ment of  human  destruction,  incalculably  more  pow- 
erful than  any  that  skill  had  devised  or  accident 
presented  before,  acquiring,  as  experience  shews  us, 
a  more  sanguinary  dominion  in  every  succeeding 
age,  aud  borrowing  all  the  progressive  resources  of 
science  and  civilization  for  the  extermination  of 
mankind,  we  shall  be  appalled  at  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  species,  and  feel  perhaps  in  no  other 
instance  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  myste- 
rious dispensation  with  the  benevolent  order  of  Pro- 
saic! by  William  of  Tyre  to  have  dismounted  on  one  occasion, 
and  fought  on  foot,  de  etiuis  descendentes,  et  facti  pedites;  si- 
cut  mos  est  Teutonicis  in  summis  necessitatibus  bellica  tractare 
negotia.  I.  xvii,  c.  4.  And  the  same  was  done  by  the  English 
in  their  engagement  with  the  Scotch  near  North  Allerton,  com- 
monly called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  1138.  Tvvysden,  De- 
cern. Script,  p.  342. 

*  Sismondi,  t.  vi.  p.  429.  Azarius,  in  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xvi. 
Matt.  Villani. 

tMonstrelet,  t.  ii-fol.  7. 14.  76.  Villaret,  t.  xvii.  p.  89.  It 
was  a  Burgundian  as  well  as  English  fashion.  Entre  les  Bour- 
guignons,  says  Comines,  lors  estoient  les  plus  honorez  ceuxque 
descendoient  avec  les  archers.  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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vidence.  As  the  |?reat  security  for  established  go- 
vernments, the  surest  preservation  against  popular 
tumult,  it  assumes  a  more  equivocal  character,  de- 
pending upon  the  solution  of  a  doubtful  problem, 
whether  the  sum  of  general  happiness  has  lost  more 
in  the  three  last  centuries  through  arbitrary  power, 
than  it  has  gained  through  regular  police  and  sup- 
pression of  disorder. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  guupow- 
der  was  introduced  through  the  means  of  the  Sara- 
cens into  Europe.  Its  use  in  engines  of  war,  though 
they  may  seem  to  have  been  rather  like  our  fire- 
works than  artillery,  is  mentioned  by  an  Arabic 
writer  in  the  Escurial  collection  about  the  year 
1249.*  It  was  known  not  long  afterwards  to  our 
philosopher  Roger  Bacon,  though  he  concealed  in 

*  Casiri,  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispan.  t.  ii.  p.  7.  thus  renders  the  ori- 
ginal description  of  certain  missiles  used  by  the  Moors.  Ser- 
punt,  susurantque  scorpiones  circumligati  ac  pulvere  nitrato 
incensi,  unde  explosi  fulgurant  ac  incendunt.  Jam  videre  erat 
manganum  excussum  veluti  nubem  per  aera  extendi  ac  tonitrus 
instar  horrendum  edere  fragorem,  ignemque  undecjuaque  vo- 
mens,  omnia  dirumpere,  incendere,  in  cineres  redigere.  The 
Arabic  passage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  and  one  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  jndvis  nitratus  is  a  fair  translation. 
But  I  think  there  can  on  the  whole  be  no  doubt  that  gunpowder 
is  meant.  Another  Arabian  writer  seems  to  describe  the  use  of 
cannon  in  the  years  1312  and  1323.  Id.  ibid.  And  the  chroni- 
cle of  Alfonso  XI.  king  of  Castile,  distinctly  mentions  them  at 
the  siege  of  Algeziras  in  1342.  But  before  this,  they  were  sufli- 
ciently  known  in  Franee.  Gunpowder  and  cannon  are  both 
mentioned  in  registers  of  accounts  under  1338.  (Du  Cange, 
Bombarda.)  and  in  another  document  of  1345.  Hist,  du  Lan- 
guedoc,  t.  iv.  p.  204.  But  the  strongest  evidence  is  a  passage 
of  Petrarch,  written  before  1344,  and  quoted  in  Muratori;  An- 
tich.  ltal.  Dissert.  26.  p.  456.  where  he  speaks  of  the  art,  nuper 
rara,  nunc  communis. 
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some  degree  the  secret  of  its  composition.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cannon  or  rather 
mortars  were  invented,  and  the  applicability  of  gun- 
powder to  purposes  of  war  was  understood.  Ed- 
ward III.  employed  some  pieces  of  artillery  with 
considerable  effect  at  Crecy.*  But  its  use  was  still 
not  very  frequent ;  a  circumstance  which  will  sur- 
prise us  less,  when  we  consider  the  unscientific  con- 
struction of  artillery ;  the  slowness  with  which  it 
could  be  loaded ;  its  stone  balls  of  uncertain  aim 
and  imperfect  force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  ;  and  especially  the  difficulty  of 
removing  it  from  place  to  place  during  an  action. 
In  sieges,  and  in  naval  engagements,  as  for  example 
in  the  war  of  Chioza,  it  was  more  frequently  em- 
ployed, t  Gradually,  however,  the  new  artifice  of 
evil  gained  ground.  The  French  made  the  princi- 
pal improvements.  They  cast  their  cannon  smaller, 
placed  them  on  lighter  carriages,  and  used  balls  of 

*  G.  Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  67.  Gibbon  has  thrown  out  a  sort  of  ob- 
jection to  the  certainty  of  this  fact,  on  account  of  Froisatr's  si- 
lence. But  the  positive  testimony  of  Villani,  who  died  within 
two  years  afterwards,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  great  events  passing  in  France,  cannot  be  re- 
jected. He  ascribes  a  material  effect  to  the  cannon  of  Edward, 
colpi  delle  bombarde,  which  I  suspect,  from  his  strong  expres- 
sions, had  not  been  employed  before,  except  against  some  stone 
walls.  It  seemed,  he  says,  as  if  God  thundered  con  grande  uc- 
cisione  di  genti,  e  sfondamento  di  cavalli. 

t  Gattaro,  1st.  Padovana,  in  Script.  Her.  Ital.  t.  xvii.  p.  SCO. 
Several  proofs  of  the  employment  of  artillery  in  French  sieges 
during  the  reign  of  Charle>  V.  occur  in  Villaret.  See  the  word 
arullerie  in  the  index. 

Gian  Galeazzo  had,  according  to  Corio,  thirty-four  pieces  of 
cannon,  small  and  great,  in  the  Milanese  army  about  1397. 
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iron.*  They  invented  portable  arms  for  a  single 
soldier,  which,  though  clumsy  in  comparison  with 
their  present  state,  gave  an  augury  of  a  prodigious 
revolution  in  the  military  art.  John,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  1411,  had  4000  hand-cannons,  as  they 
were  called,  in  his  army.f  They  are  found,  under 
different  names,  and  modifications  of  form,  for  which 
I  refer  to  professed  writers  on  tactics,  in  most  of 
the  wars  that  historians  of  the  fifteenth  century 
record,  but  less  in  Italy,  than  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  Milanese,  in  1449,  are  said  to  have  armed 
their  militia  with  20,000,  muskets,  which  struck 
terror  to  the  old  generals. J  But  these  muskets, 
supported  on  a  rest,  and  charged  with  great  de- 
lay, did  less  execution  than  our  sanguinary  science 
would  require;  and  uncombined  with  the  admira- 
ble invention  of  the  bayonet,  could  not  in  any  de- 
gree resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  pike  had  a 
greater  tendency  to  subvert  the  military  system 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  demonstrate  the  effi- 
ciency of  disciplined  infantry.  Two  free  nations 
had  already  discomfited  by  the  help  of  such  infan- 


>  Guicciardmi,  I.  i.  p.  75.  has  a  remarkable  passage  on  the  su- 
periority of  the  French  over  the  Italian  artillery,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  improvements. 

t  VHIaret,  t.  xiii.  p.  17G.  510. 

%  Sismondi,  t.  ix.  p»  341.  He  says  that  it  required  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  h  musket.  I  must  confess  that  I 
very  much  doubt,  the  fact  of  so  manv  muskets  having  been  col- 
lected. In  1-432,  that  arm  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Tus- 
cany.   Muratori,  Dissert.  2G.  p.  4J7. 
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try,  those  arrogant  knights  on  whom  the  fate  of  bat- 
tles had  depended  ;  the  Bohemians,  instructed  in  the 
art  of  war  by  their  great  master^  John  Zisca;  and 
the  Swiss,  who  after  winning  their  independence 
inch  by  inch  from  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately 
established  their  renown  by  a  splended  victory  over 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  Louis  XI.  took  a  body  of 
mercenaries  from  the  Utiited  Cantons  into  pay. 
Maximilian  had  recource  to  the  same  assistance.* 
And  though  the  importance  of  infantry  was  not  per- 
haps decidedly  established  till  the  Milanese  wars 
of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, yet  the  last  years  of  the  middle  ages,  accor- 
ding to  our  division,  indicated  the  commencement  of 
of  that  military  revolution  in  the  general  employ- 
ment of  pikemen  and  musqueteers. 

Soon  after  the  begining  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, to  return  from  this  digression,  two  illustrious 
captains,  educated  under  Alberic  di  Barbiano, 
turned  upou  themselves  the  eyes  of  all  Italy.  These 
were  Broccio  di  montone,  a  noble  Perugian,  and 
Sforza  Attendolo,  originally  a  peasant  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Cotignuola.  Nearly  equal  in  reputation, 
unless  perhaps  Braccio  may  be  reckoned  the  more 
consummate  general,  they  were  divided  by  a  long 
rivality,  which  descended  to  the  next  generation, 
and  involved  all  the  distinguished  leaders  of  Italy. 

*  See  Guicciardini's  character  of  the  Swiss  troops,  p.  192. 
The  French,  he  says,  had  no  native  infantry;  il  regno  di  Fran- 
cia  era  debolibsimo  di  fanteria  propria,  the  nobility  monopoliz- 
ing all  warlike  occupations.  Ibid. 

Vol.  II.  C  c 
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The  distractions  of  Naples,  and  the  anarchy  of  the 
eclesiastical  state,  gave  scope  not  only  to  their  mil- 
itary but  political  ambition.     Sforza  was  invested 
with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
with  the  office  of  Great  Constable.     Braccio  aimed 
at  independent  acquisitions,   and  formed  a  sort  of 
principality  around  Perugia.     This,  however,  was 
entirely  dissipated  at   his    death.     When  Sforza 
and  Braccio  were  no  more,  their  respective  parties 
were  headed  by  the  son  ot    the  former,   Frances- 
co Sforza  and  by  Nicolas  Piccinino,  who  for  more 
than   twenty  years  fought,    with  few    exceptions, 
under  opposite  banners.     Piccinino  was  constant- 
ly in   the  service  of  Milan.     Sforza,    whose  po- 
litical talents  fully  equalled  his  military  skill,  ne- 
ver lost  sight  of  the  splendid  prospects  that  opened 
to  his  ambition.     From  Eugenius  IV.  he  obtained 
the  march  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  See. 
Thus  rendered  more  independent  than  the  ordinary 
condottieri,  he  mingled  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the 
politics  of  Italy.     He  was  generally   in   alliance 
with  Venice   and  Florence,  throwing  his    weight 
into  their  scale  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
against  Milan  and  Naples.      But  his  ultimate  de- 
sign rested  upon  Milan.     Filippo  Maria,   duke  of 
that  city,  the  last  of  his  family,  had  only  a  natural 
daughter,  whose  hand  he  had    sometimes  offered, 
and  sometimes  withheld  from  Sforza.     Even  after 
he  had  consented  to  their  union,  his  suspicious  tem- 
per was  incapable  of  admitting  such  a  son-in-law 
into  confidence,  and  he  joined  in  confedracy  with 
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the  pope  and  king  of  Naples,  to  strip  Sforza  of  the 
March.  At  the  death  of  Filippo  Mari  in  1447,  that 
general  had  nothing  left  but  his  glory,  and  a  very 
disputable  claim  to  the  Milanese  succession.  This, 
however,  was  set  aside  by  the  citizens,  who  revived 
their  republican  government.  A  republic  in  that 
part  of  Lombardy  might  with  the  help  of  Venice 
and  Florence,  have  withstood  any  domestic  or 
foreign  usurpation.  But  Venice  was  hostile,  and 
Florence  indifferent.  Sforza  became  the  general 
of  this  new  state,  aware  that  such  would  be 
the  probable  means  of  becoming  its  master.  No 
politician  of  that  age  scrupled  any  breach  of  faith 
for  his  interests.  Nothing,  says  Machiavel  was 
thought  shameful,  but  to  fail.  Sforza  with  his 
army  deserted  to  the  Venetians ;  and  the  republic 
of  Milan,  being  both  incapable  of  defending  itself, 
and  distracted  by  civil  dissensions,  soon  fell  a  prey 
fb  his  ambition.  In  1450,  he  was  proclaimed  duke 
rather  by  right  of  election  or  of  conquest,  than  in 
virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Bianca,  whose  sex,  as 
well  as  illegitimacy,  seemed  to  preclude  .her  from 
inheriting. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the  domestic 
history  of  a  kingdom,  which  bore  a  considerable 
part  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in 
the  general  combinations  of  Italian  policy,  not  wish- 
ing to  interrupt  the  reader's  attention  by  too  frequent 
transitions.  We  must  return  again  to  a  more  re- 
mote age  in  order  to  take  up  the  history  of  Naples. 
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Charles  of  Anjou,  after  the  deaths  of  Manfred  a^^ 
and  Gonradin  had  left  him  without  a  compe- 
titor, might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  European 
sovereigns.  Master  of  Provence  and  Naples,  and 
at  the.  head  of  the  Gxielf  faction  in  Italy,  he  had 
already  prepared  a  formidable  attack  on  the  Greek 
empire,  when  a  memorable  revolution  in  Sicily 
brought  humiliation  on  his  latter  years.  John  of 
Procida,  a  Neapolitan  whose  patrimony  had  been 
confiscated  for  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  Man- 
fred, retained,  during  long  years  of  exile,  an  impla- 
cable resentment  against  the  house  of  Anjou.  From 
the  dominions  of  Peter  III.  king  of  Aragon,  who 
had  bestowed  estates  upon  him  in  Valencia,  he  kept 
his  eye  continually  fixed  on  Naples  and  Sicily. 
The  former  held  out  no  favourable  prospects ;  the 
Ghibelin  party  had  been  entirely  subdued,  and  the 
principal  barons  were  of  French  extraction  or  incli- 
nations. But  the  island  was  in  a  very  different 
state.  Unused  to  any  strong  government,  it  was 
now  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  A  large  body 
of  French  soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified  towns  ; 
and  the  systematic  oppression  was  aggravated  by 
those  insults  upon  women,  which  have  always  been 
characteristic  of  that  people,  and  arc  most  intolerable 
to  an  Italian  temperament.  John  of  Procida  tra- 
velling in  disguise  through  the  island  animated  the 
barons  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  In  like  disguise, 
lie  repaired  to  the  pope,  Nicolas  III.,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  new  Neapolitan  dynasty,  and  «  btained 
his   sanction  to  the  projected  insurrection;  to  the 
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court  of  Constantinople,  from  which  he  readily  ob- 
tained money  ;  and  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  who  em- 
ployed  that  money  in  fitting  out  an  armament,  that 
hovered  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretext  of 
attacking  the  Moors.  It  is,  however,  difficult  at 
this  time  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  preconcerted 
conspiracy  from  those  of  casual  resentment.  Before 
the  intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had  taken  effect, 
yet  after  they  were  ripe  for  developement,  an  out- 
rage committed  upon  a  lady  at  Palermo  during  a 
procession  on  the  vigil  of  Easter,  provoked  the  peo- 
ple to  that  terrible  massacre  of  all  the  French  in 
their  island,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Sicilian 
Vespers.  Unpremeditated  as  such  an  ebul-  .  „fi„ 
lition  of  popular  fury  must  appear,  it  fell  in, 
by  the  happiest  coincidence,  with  the  previous  con- 
spiracy. The  king  of  Aragon's  fleet  was  at  hand  ; 
the  Sicilians  soon  called  in  his  assistance ;  he  sailed 
'to  Palermo,  and  accepted  the  crown.  John  of  Pro- 
cida  is  a  remarkable  witness  to  a  truth  which  the 
pride  of  governments  will  seldom  permit  them  to 
acknowledge  ;  that  an  individual,  obscure  and  ap- 
parently insignificant,  may  sometimes,  by  perseve- 
rance and  energy,  shake  the  foundations  of  esta- 
blished states  ;  while  the  perfect  concealment  of  his 
intrigues  proves  also,  against  a  popular  maxim,  that 
a  political  secret  may  be  preserved  by  a  number  of 
persons  during  a  considerable  length  of  time.* 

*  Giannone,  though  he  has  well  described  the  schemes  of 
John  of  Procida,  yet,  as  is  too  often  his  custom,  or  rather  that  of 
Costanzo,  whom  he  implicitly  follows,  drops  or  slides  over  lead- 
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The  long  war  that  ensued  upon  this  revolution 
involved  or  interested  the  greater  part  of  civilized 
Europe.  Philip  III.  of  France  took  part  with 
his  uncle,  aud  the  king  of  Aragon  was  compelled  to 
fight  for  Sicily  within  his  native  dominions.  This 
indeed  was  the  more  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 
Upon  the  sea  he  was  the  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
His  Catalans,  the  most  intrepid  of  Mediterranean 
sailors,  were  led  to  victory  by  a  Calabrian  refugee, 
Roger  di  Loria,  the  most  illustrious  and  successful 
admiral  whom  Europe  produced  till  the  age  of 
Blake  and  de  Ruyter.  In  one  of  Loria7 s  battles,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Naples  was  made  prisoner, 
and  the  first  years  of  his  own  reign  were  spent  in 
confinement.  But  notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
it  was  found  impracticable  for  Aragon  to  contend 
against  the  arms  of  France,  and  latterly  of  Castile, 
sustained  by  the  rolling  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 
Peter  III.  had  bequeathed  Sicily  to  his  second  son 
James ;  Alfonso,  the  eldest,  king  of  Aragon,  could 
not  fairly  be  expected  to  ruin  his  inheritance  for  his 

ing  facts;  and  thus,  omitting  entirely,  or  misrepresenting  the 
circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  treats  the  whole  insur- 
rection as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nicholas  Specialis,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Muratori's  collection,  represents  the  Sicilian  "Ves- 
pers as  proceeding  entirely  from  the  casual  outrage  in  the 
streets  of  Palermo.  The  thought  of  calling  in  Peter,  he  asserts, 
did  not  occur  to  the  Sicilians  till  Charles  had  actually  commen- 
ced the  siege  of  Messina.  But  this  is  equally  removed  from 
the  truth.  Gibbon  has  made  more  errors  than  are  usual  with  so 
accurate  an  historian  in  his  account  of  this  revolution,  such  as 
calling  Constance,  the  queen  of  Peter,  sister  instead  of  daugh- 
ter of  Manfred.  A  good  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  may 
be  found  in  Velly's  history  of  France,  t.  vi. 
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brother's  cause ;  nor  were  the  barons  of  that  free 
country  disposed  to  carry  on  a  war  without  national 
objects.  He  made  peace  accordingly  in  1295,  and 
engaged  to  withdraw  all  his  subjects  from  the  Sici- 
lian service.  Upon  his  own  death,  which  followed 
very  soon,  James  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon,  and  ratified  the  renunciation  of  Sicily.  But 
the  natives  of  that  island  had  received  too  deeply 
the  spirit  of  independence  to  be  thus  assigned  over 
by  the  letter  of  a  treaty.  After  solemnly  abjuring, 
by  their  ambassadors,  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Aragon,  they  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
liis  brother  Frederic.  They  maintained  the  war 
against  Charles  11.  of  Naples,  against  James  of 
Aragon,  their  former  king,  who  had  bound  himself 
to  enforce  their  submission,  and  even  against  the 
great  Roger  di  Loria,  who,  upon  some  discontent 
with  Frederic,  deserted  their  banner,  and  entered 
into  the  Neapolitan  service.  Peace  was  at  length 
made  in  1300,  upon  condition  that  Frederic  should 
retain  during  his  life  the  kingdom,  which  was  af- 
terwards to  revert  to  the  crown  of  Naples  ;  a  con- 
dition, not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples, 
in  1305,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  succession.  His 
eldest  son,  Charles  Martel,  had  been  called  by  ma- 
ternal inheritance  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and 
had  left  at  his  decease  a  son  Carobert,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  that  country.  According  to  the  laws 
of  representative  succession,  which  were  at  this 
time  tolerably  settled  in  private  inheritance,  the 
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crown  of  Naples  ought  to  have  regularly  devolved 
upon  that  prince.  But  it  was  contested  by  his  uncle 
Robert,  the  eldest  living  son  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
the  cause  was  pleaded  by  civilians  before  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  at  Avignon,  the  feudal  superior  of  the  Ne- 
apolitan kingdom.  Reasons  of  public  utility,  ra- 
ther than  of  legal  analogy,  seem  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  decision  which  was  made  in  favour  of  Ro- 
bert-* The  course  of  his  reign  evinced  the  wisdom 
of  this  determination.  Robert,  a  wise  and  active, 
though  not  personally  a  martial  prince,  maintained 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Guelf  faction,  and  the  papal 
influence  connected  with  it,  against  the  formidable 
combination  of  Ghibelin  usurpers  in  Lombardy,  and 
the  two  emperors  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria. 
No  male  issue  survived  Robert,  whose  crown  de- 
scended to  his  grand-daughter  Joana.  She  had 
been  espoused,  while  a  child,  to  her  cousin  Andrew, 
son  of  Carobert  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  educated 
with  her  in  the  court  of  Naples.  Auspiciously  con- 
trived as  this  union  might  seem  to  silence  a  subsist- 
ing claim  upon  the  kingdom,  it  proved  eventually 
the  source  of  civil  war  and  calamity  for  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Andrew's  mauners  were  barbarous, 
more  worthy  of  his  native  country,  than  of  that  po- 
4  040  lished  court  wherein  he  had  been  bred.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  Hungarians, 
who  taught  him  to  believe  that  a  matrimonial  crown 
and  derivative  royalty  were  derogatory  to  a  prince 

*Gianuone,  1.  xxii.  Summonte,  t.  ii.  p.  570.    Some  of  the  ci- 
vilians of  that  age,  however,  approved  the  decision. 
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who  claimed  by  a  paramount  hereditary  right.  In 
fact,  he  was  pressing  the  court  of  Avignon  to  per- 
mit his  own  coronation,  which  would  have  placed 
in  a  very  hazardous  condition  the  rights  of  his  queen, 
with  whom  he  was  living  on  ill  terms,  when  one 
night,  he  was  seized,  strangled,  and  thrown  out  of 
a  window.  Public  rumour,  in  the  absence  of  noto- 
rious proof,  imputed  the  guilt  of  this  mysterious  as- 
sassination to  Joaua.  Whether  historians  are  au- 
thorized to  assume  her  participation  in  it  so  con- 
fidently as  they  have  generally  done,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  ;  though  1  cannot  venture  positively  to 
rescind  their  sentence.  The  circumstances  of  An- 
drew's death  were  undoubtedly  pregnant  with 
strong  suspicion.*     Louis,  king   of    Hungary,   his 

*  The  Chronicle  of  Dominic  di  Gravina  (Script.  Rer.  Ital. 
t.  xii.)  seems  to  be  our  best  testimony  for  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Andrew's  death  ;  and  after  reading;  his  narra- 
tive more  than  once,  1  find  myself  undecided  as  to  this  perplex- 
ed and  mysterious  story.  Gravina's  opinion,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, is  extremely  hostile  to  the  queen.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  not  wanting  presumptions,  that  Charles  duke  of  Durazzo, 
who  had  married  her  sister,  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Andrew,  for  which  in  fact  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
the  king  of  Hungary.  But,  if  the  duke  of  Durazzo  was  guilty, 
it  is  unlikely  that  Joanna  should  be  so  too;  because  she  was 
on  very  bad  terms  with  him,  and  indeed  the  chief  proofs 
against  her  are  founded  on  the  investigation  which  Durazzo 
himself  professed  to  institute.  Confessions  obtained  through, 
torture  are  as  little  credible  in  history  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
judicature  ;  even  if  we  could  be  positively  sure,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  this  instance,  that  such  confessions  were  ever  made. 
However,  I  do  not  pretend  to  acquit  Joanna,  but  merely  to  no- 
tice the  uncertainty  that  rests  over  her  story,  on  account  of  the 
positiveness  with  which  all  historians,  except  those  of  Naples, 
and  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  whose  vindication  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  t.  iL 
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brother,  a  just  and  stern  prince,  invaded  Naples., 
partly  as  an  avenger,  partly  as  a  conqueror.     The 
queen,  and  her  second  husband,  Louis  of  Tarento, 
fled  to  Provence,  where  her  acquittal,  after  a  solemn, 
if  not  an  impartial,  investigation,  was  pronounced 
by  Clement  VI.     Louis  meanwhile  found  it   more 
difficult  to  retain  than  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  his  own  dominions  required  his  presence  ; 
and  Joanna  soon  recovered  her  crown.    She  reigned 
for  thirty  years  more  without  the  attack  of  an  enemy, 
but  not  intermeddling,  like  her  progenitors,  in  the 
general  concerns  of  Italy.     Childless  by  four  hus- 
bands, the  succession  of  Joanna  began  to  excite 
ambilious  speculations.     Of  all  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Charles  I.   none   remained  but  the  king  of 
Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Durazzo,  who  had 
married  the  queen's  niece,  and  was  regarded  by  her 
as  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.   But,  offended 
by  her  marriage    with  Otho  of  Brunswick,  he  pro- 
cured the  assistance  of  an  Hungarian  army  to  invade 
the  kingdom,  and,  getting  the  queen  into  his  power, 
took  possession  of  the  throne.     Jn  this  enterprize 
he    was    seconded   by  Urban  VI.,    against  whom 
Joanna   had    unfortunately  declared  in   the  great 
schism  of  the  church.     She  was  smothered  with  a 

notes,)  does  her  more  harm  than  good,  have  assumed  the  mur- 
der of  Andrew  to  have  been  her  own  act,  as  if  she  had  ordered 
his  execution  in  open  day. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
.  may,  besides  the  obvious  resemblance  in  their  stories,  which  has 
been  often    noticed,  find    a  more  particular   parallel   between 
the  duke  of  Durazzo  and  the  earl  of  Murray. 
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pillow  in  prison  by  the  order  of  Charles.  The 
name  of  Joan  of  Naples  has  suffered  by  the  lax 
repetition  of  calumnies.  Whatever  share  ^70 
she  may  have  had  in  her  husband's  death, 
and  certainly  under  circumstances  of  extenuation, 
her  subsequent  life  was  not  open  to  any  flagrant 
reproach.  The  charge  of  dissolute  manners  so  fre- 
quently made,  is  not  warranted  by  any  specific 
proof,  or  contemporary  testimony. 

In  the  extremity  of  Joanna's  distress,  she  had 
sought  assistance  from  a  quarter  too  remote  to  afford 
it  in  time  for  her  relief.  She  adopted  Louis  duke 
of  Anjou,  eldest  uncle  of  the  young  king  of  France, 
Charles  VI.,  as  her  heir  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  county  of  Provence.  This  bequest  took  effect 
without  difficulty  in  the  latter  country.  Naples 
was  entirely  in  the  possession  of  Charles  of  Duraz- 
zo.  Louis,  however,  entered  Italy  with  a  very 
large  army,  consisting  at  least  of  30,000  cavalry, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  more  than  double 
that  number.*  He  was  joined  by  many  Neapolitan 
barons,  attached  to  the  late  queen.  But  by  a  fate 
not  unusual  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  military 
science,  this  armament  produced  no  adequate  effect, 
and  mouldered  away  through  disease  and  want  of 
provisions.  Louis  himself  dying  not  long  after- 
wards, the  government  of  Charles  111.  appeared 
secure,  and  he  was  tempted  to  accept  an  offer  of  the 
crown  of  Hungary.     This  enterprize,  equally  un- 

*  Muratori.  Summonte.  Costanzo. 
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just  and  injudicious,  terminated  in  his  assassination, 
Ladislaus,  his  son,  a  child  ten  years  old,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Naples  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother  Margaret ;  whose  exactions  of  money 
producing  discontent,  the  party  which  had  support- 
ed the  late  duke  of  Anjou  became  powerful  enough 
to  call  in  his  son.  Louis  11.,  as  he  was  called, 
reigned  at  Naples,  and  possessed  most  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  several  years  :  the  young  king  Ladis- 
laus,  who  retained  some  of  the  northern  provinces, 
fixing  liis  residence  at  Graeta.  If  Louis  had  prose- 
cuted the  war  with  activity,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  would  have  subdued  his  adversary.  But  his 
character  was  not  very  energetic ;  and  Ladislaus, 
as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  displaying  much  su- 
perior qualities,  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  the 
Angevin  barons,  perceiving  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
came  over  to  his  banner,  and  he  recovered  his  whole 
dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  still  altogether  a  feudal  govern- 
ment. This  had  been  introduced  by  the  first  Nor- 
man kings,  and  the  system  had  rather  strengthened 
than  impaired  under  the  Angevin  line.  The  priuces 
of  the  blood,  who  were  at  one  time  numerous,  ob- 
tained extensive  domains  by  way  of  apanage. 
The  principality  of  Tarento  was  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom.*   The  rest  was  occupied  by  some 

*  It  comprehended  the  provinces  now  called  Terra  d'Otranto. 
and  Terra  di  Bari ;  besides  part  of  those  adjoining.  Summonte, 
Istoria  di  Napoli,  t.  iii.  p.  537.    Orsina,  prince  of  Tarento, 
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great  families,   whose  strength   as   well  as   pride, 
was  shewn  in  the  number  of  men  at  arms  whom  they 
could  muster  under  their  banner.    At  the  coronation 
of   Louis  II.  in    1390,  the  Sanseverini   appeared 
with  1800  cavalry  completely  equipped.*    This  il- 
lustrious house,   which  had   filled  all  the  high  offi- 
ces of  state,  and  changed  king  at  its  pleasure,  was 
crushed  by  Ladislaus,   whose  bold  and  unrelenting 
spirit  well  fitted  him  to  bruise  the  heads  of  the  ar- 
istocratic hydra.     After  thoroughly  establishing  his 
government  at  home,  this  ambitious  monarch  direc- 
ted   his  powerful  resources  towards  foreign  con- 
quests.     The   ecclesiastical   territories   had  never 
been  secure  from  rebellion  or  usurpation  ;  but  legi- 
timate sovereigns  had  hitherto  respected   the  patri- 
mony of  the  head  of  the  church.     It  was  reserved 
for  Ladislaus,   a  feudal  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  to 
seize  upon  Rome  itself  as  his  spoil.     For  several 
years  while  the  disordered  state  of  the  church,  in 
consequence  of  the  schism  and  the  means  taken  to 
extinguish  it,  gave  him  an  opportunity,  the  king  of 
Naples  occupied  great  part  of  the  papal  territories. 
He  was  disposed  to  have   carried  his  arms  farther 
north,  and  attacked  the  republic  of  Florence,  if 
not  the  states  of  Lombardy,  when  his  death  re- 
lieved Italy  from  the  dangers  of  the  new  tyranny. 

An  elder  sister,  Joanna  II.,  reigned   at  iVaples 
after   Ladislaus.     Under   this   queen,  destitute  of 

who  died  in  1463,  had  4000  troops  in  arms,  and  the  value  of 
1,000,000  florins  in  moveables.      Sismondi,  t.  x.  p.  151. 

*  Summonte,  t.  iii  p.  517.   Giannone,  1.  xxiv.  c.  4. 
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courage  and  understanding,  and  the  slave  of  appe- 
tites which  her  age  rendered  doubly  disgraceful, 
the  kingdom  relapsed  into  that  anarchy  from  which 
its  late  sovereign  had  rescued  it.  I  shall  only  re- 
fer the  reader  to  more  enlarged  histories,  for  the 
first  years  of  Joanna's  reign.  In  1421,  the  two 
most  powerful  individuals  were  Sforza  Attendolo, 
great  constable,  and  Ser  Gianni  Caraccioli,  the 
queen's  minion,"  who  governed  the  palace  with  un- 
limited sway.  Sforza,  aware  that  the  favourite  was 
contriving  his  ruin,  and  remembering  the  prison 
in  which  he  had  lain  more  than  once  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Joanna,  determined  to  anticipate  his  ene- 
mies, by  calling  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  another 
Louis  of  Anjou,  third  in  descent  of  that  unsuccessful 
dynasty.  The  Angevin  party,  though  proscribed 
an  oppressed,  was  not  exiinct ;  and  the  populace 
of  Naples,  in  particular,  had  always  been  on 
that  side.  Caraccioli's  influence,  and  the  queen's 
dishonourable  weakness  rendered  the  nobility 
disaffected.  Louis  III.  had  no  remote  prospect 
of  success.  But  Caraccioli  was  more  prudent 
than  favourites,  selected  from  such  motives, 
have  usually  proved.  Joanna  was  old  and  child- 
less ;  the  reversion  to  her  dominions  was  a  valua- 
ble object  to  any  prince  in  Europe.  None  was  so 
competent  to  assist  her,  or  so  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  hope  of  succession,  as  Alfonso  king  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Sicily.  That  island,  after  the  reign  of  its 
deliverer  Frederic  I.,  had  unfortunately  devolved 
upon  weak  or  infant  princes.     One  great  family,  the 
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Chiaramonti,  had  possessed  itself  of  half  Sicily ; 
not  by  a  feudal  title,  as  in  other  kingdoms,  but  as 
a  kind  of  counter-sovereignity,  in  opposition  to  the 
crown,  though  affecting  rather  to  bear  arms  against 
the  advisers  of  their  kings,  than  against  them- 
selves. The  marriage  of  Maria,  queen  of  Sicily, 
with  Martin,  son  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  put  an  end 
to  the  national  independence  of  her  country. 
Dying  without  issue,  she  left  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  This  was  consonant  perhaps  to  the 
received  law  of  some  European  kingdoms.  But, 
upon  the  death  of  Martin  in  1409,  his  father,  also 
named  Martin,  king  of  Aragon,  took  possession  as 
heir  to  his  son,  without  any  election  by  the  Sicilian 
parliament.  The  Chiaramonti  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  younger  Martin,  and  no  party  remained  to 
make  opposition.  Thus  was  Sicily  united  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  Alfonso,  who  now  enjoyed  those 
two  crowns,  gladly  embraced  the  proposals  of  the 
queen  of  Naples.  They  were  founded  indeed  on 
the  most  substantial  basis,  mutual  interest.  She 
adopted  Alfonso  as  her  son  and  successor,  while 
he  bound  himself  to  employ  his  forces  in  delivering 
a  kingdom  that  was  to  become  his  own.  Louis  of 
Anjou,  though  acknowledged  in  several  provinces, 
was  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  army  of  Sforza  ;  and 
an  army  of  Italian  mercenaries  could  only  be  kept 
by  means  which  he  was  not  able  to  apply.  The 
king  of  Aragon  therefore  had  far  the  better  pros- 
pects in  the  war,  when  one  of  the  many  revolutions 
of  this  reigu  defeated  his  immediate  expectations, 
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Whether  it  was  that  Alfonso's  noble  and  affable  na- 
ture afforded  a  contrast  which  Joanna  was  afraid  of 
exhibiting  to  the  people,  or  that  he  had  really  form- 
ed a  plan  to  anticipate  his  succession  to  the  throne, 
she  became  more  and  more  distrustful  of  her  adopt- 
ed son ;  till,  an  open  rupture  having  taken  pkce, 
she  entered  into  a  treaty  with  her  hereditary  com- 
petitor, Louis  of  Anjou,  and,  revoking  the  adoption 
of  Alfonso,  substituted  the  French  prince  in  his 
room.  The  king  of  Aragou  was  disappointed  by 
this  unforeseen  stroke,  which,  uniting  the  Angevin 
faction  with  that  of  the  reigning  family,  made  it  im- 
practicable for  him  to  maintain  his  ground  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  kingdom.  Joanna  reigned  for 
more  than  ten  years  without  experiencing  any  in- 
quietude from  the  pacific  spirit  of  Louis,  who,  con- 
tent with  his  reversionary  hopes,  lived  as  a  sort  of 
exile  in  Calabria.*  Upon  his  death,  the  queen, 
who  did  not  long  survive  him,  settled  the  kingdom 
on  his  brother  Regnier.  The  Neapolitans  were  ge- 
nerally disposed  to  execute  this  bequest.  But  lieg- 

nier  was  unluckily  at  that  time  a  prisoner  to 

1433  •       • 

the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  though  his  wife 

*  Joanna's  great  favourite,  Caraccioli,  fell  a  victim  some 
time  before  his  mistress's  death  to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace  ; 
the  duchess  of  Sessia,  a  new  favourite,  having  prevailed  on  the 
feeble  old  queen  to  permit  him  to  be  assassinated.  About  this 
time  Alfonso  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  renewal  of  the 
settlement  in  his  favour.  Caraccioli  had  himself  opened  a  ne- 
gociation  with  the  king  of  Aragon  ;  and  after  his  death,  the 
duchess  of  Sessia  embarked  in  the  >ame  cause.  Joan  even  re- 
voked secretlv  the  adoption  of  the  duke  <»t  Anjou.  This  cir- 
cumstance might  appear  doubtful ;  but  the  historian,  to  whom 
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maintained  the  cause  with  great  spirit,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her,  or  even  for  himself,  to  contend  against 
the  king  of  Aragon,  who  immediately  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom.  After  a  contest  of  several  years,  Reg- 
nier  having  experienced  the  treacherous  and  selfish 
abandonment  of  his  friends,  yielded  the  game  to  his 
adversary  ;  and  Alfonso  founded  the  Aragonese  line 
of  sovereigns  at  Naples,  deriving  pretensions  more 
splendid  than  just  from  Manfred,  from  the  house  of 
Swabia,  and  from  Roger  Guiscard.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Alfonfo's  Neapolitan  war,  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  fleet  of  the  Ge- 
noese, who,  as  constant  enemies  of  the  Catalans  in 
all  the  naval  warfare  of  the  Mediterranean,  had 
willingly  lent  their  aid  to  the  Angevin  party.  Ge- 
noa was  at  this  time  subject  to  Filippo  Maria,  duke 
of  Milan ;  and  her  royal  captive  was  transmitted 

I  refer,  has  published  the  act  of  revocation  itself,  which  bears 
date  April  1  lth,  1433.  Zurita  (Annales  de  Aragon,  t.  iv.  p.  217.) 
admits  that  no  other  writer,  either  contemporary  or  subsequent 
has  mentioned  any  part  of  the  transaction,  which  must  have 
been  kept  very  secret ;  but  his  authority  is  so  respectable,  that 
I  thought  it  worth  notice,  however  uninteresting  these  remote 
intrigues  may  appear  to  most  readers.  Joanna  soon  changed 
her  mind  again,  and  took  no  overt  steps  in  favour  of  Alfonso. 

*  According  to  a  treaty  between  Frederic  III.,  king  of  Sici- 
ly, and  Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  in  1363,  the  former  monarch  was 
to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Trinacria,  leaving  the  original 
style  to  the  Neapolitan  line.  But,  neither  he,  nor  his  succes- 
sors in  the  island,  ever  complied  with  this  condition,  or  enti- 
tled themselves  otherwise,  than  kings  of  Sicily  ultra  Pharum, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other  kingdom,  which  they  denomi- 
nated, Sicily  citra  Pharum.  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  when  he  uni- 
ted both  these,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title,  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  which  his  successors  have  retained  ever  since.  Gian- 
none,  t.  iii.  p.  234. 
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to  his  court.  But  here  the  brilliant  graces  of  Alfon- 
fonso's  character  won  over  his  conqueror,  who  had 
no  reason  to  consider  the  war  as  his  own  concern. 
The  king  persuaded  him  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
strict  alliance  with  an  Aragonese  dynasty  in  Na- 
ples against  the  pretensions  of  any  French  claim- 
ant would  be  the  true  policy  and  best  security  of 
Milan.  That  city,  which  he  had  entered  as  a  pri- 
soner, he  left  as  a  friend  and  ally.  From  this  time 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti  and  Alfonso  were  firmly 
united  in  their  Italian  politics,  and  formed  one 
weight  of  the  balance,  which  the  republics  of  Venice 
and  Florence  kept  in  equipoise.  After  the  succes- 
sion of  Sforza  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  same 
alliance  was  generally  preserved.  Sforza  had  still 
more  powerful  reasons  than  his  predecessor  for  ex- 
cluding the  French  from  Italy,  his  own  title  being 
contested  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  derived  a 
claim  from  his  mother  Valentine,  a  daughter  of 
Gian  (xaleazzo  Visconti.  But  the  two  republics 
were  no  longer  disposed  towards  war.  Florence 
had  spent  a  great  deal  without  any  advantage  in 
her  contest  with  Filippo  Maria;*  and  tlic  new  duke 
of  Milan  had  been  the  constant  personal  friend  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  altogether  influenced  that 
republic.  At  Venice  indeed  he  had  been  regarded 
with  very  different  sentiments ;  the  senate  had  pro- 
longed  their   war  agaiust  Milan    with   redoubled 

*  The  war  ending  with  the  peace  of  Ferrara,  in  1458,  is  said 
to  have  cost  the  republic  of  Florence  3,500,000  ilorins.  Ammi- 
lato,  p.  1043. 
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animosity  after  his  elevation,  deeming  him  a  not  less 
ambitious  and  more  formidable  neighbour  than  the 
Visconti.  But  they  were  deceived  in  the  character 
of  Sforza.  Conscious  that  he  had  reached  an  emi- 
nence beyond  his  early  hopes,  he  had  no  care  but  to 
secure  for  his  family  the  possession  of  Milan,  with- 
out disturbing  the  balance  of  Lombardy.  No  one 
better  knew  than  Sforza  the  faithless  temper  and 
destructive  politics  of  the  condottieri ;  whose  interest 
was  placed  in  the  oscillations  of  interminable  war, 
and  whose  defection  might  shake  the  stability  of 
any  government.  Without  peace  it  was  impossible 
to  break  that  ruinous  system,  and  accustom  states  to 
rely  upon  their  natural  resources.  Venice  had  little 
reason  to  expect  further  conquests  in  Lombardy ; 
aud  if  her  ambition  had  inspired  the  hope  of  them, 
she  was  summoned  by  a  stronger  call,  that  of  self 
preservation,  to  defend  her  numerous  and  dispersed 
possessions  in  the  Levant,  against  the  arms  of  Ma- 
homet II.  All  Italy  indeed  felt  the  peril  that  im- 
pended from  that  side  ;  and  these  various  motives 
occasioned  a  quadruple  league  in  1455,  between  the 
king  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  two 
republics,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Italy. 
One  object  of  this  alliance,  and  the  prevailing  ob- 
ject with  Alfonso,  was  the  implied  guarantee  of  his 
succession  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  illegiti- 
mate son,  Ferdinand.  He  had  no  lawful  issue; 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  an  acquisition  of 
his  own  valour  should  pass  against  his  will  to  colla- 
teral heirs.     The  pope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the 
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kingdom,  and  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  the  sole 
competent  tribunal,  confirmed  the  inheritance  of  Fer- 
dinand*. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  claims 
subsisting  in  the  house  of  Anjou,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  reigning  family  of  Aragon  were 
legitimately  excluded  from  that  throne,  though  force 
and  treachery  enabled  them  ultimately  to  obtain  it. 
Alfonso,  sirnamed  the  Magnanimous,  was  by  far 
the  most  accomplished  sovereign  whom  the  fifteenth 
century  produced.  The  virtues  of  chivalry  were 
combined  in  him  with  the  patronage  of  letters  :  and 
with  more  than  their  patronage,  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  learning,  seldom  found  in  a  king,  and  especially 
in  one  so  active  and  ambitious. f  This  devotion  to 
literature  was,  among  the  Italians  of  that  age,  almost 
as  sure  a  passport  to  general  admiration,  as  his 
more  chivalrous  perfections.  Magnificence  in  archi- 
tecture aud  the  pageantry  of  a  splendid  court  gave 
fresh  lustre  to  his  reign.  The  Neapolitans  perceiv- 
ed with  grateful  pride,  that  he  lived  almost  entirely 
among  them,  in  preference  to  his  patrimonial  king- 
dom; and  forgave  the  heavy  taxes,  which  faults  near- 
ly allied  to  his  virtues,  profuseness  and  ambition, 
compelled  him  to  impose.J  But  they  remarked  a  very 
different  character  in  his  son.  Ferdinand  was  as 
dark  and  vindictive,  as  his  father  was  affable  and 

*  Giannone,  1.  xxvi.  c.  2. 

t  A  story  is  told,  true  or  false,  that  his  delight  in  hearing 
Quintus  Curtius  read,  without  any  other  medicine,  cured  the 
king  of  an  illness.  See  other  proofs  of  his  love  of  letters  in 
Tiraboschi,  t.  vi.  p.  40. 

t  Giannone,  1.  xxvi. 
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generous.  The  barons,  who  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  ascertaining  his  disposition,  began  immedi- 
ately upon  Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  his  suc- 
cession ;  turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  legitmate  branch 
of  the  family,  and,  on  finding  that  prospect  not  favour- 
able, to  John,  titular  duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  ,4fi. 
Kegnier  of  Anjou,  who  survived  to  protest 
against  the  revolution  that  had  dethroned  him.  John 
was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  invasion 
of  Naples.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  concluded 
in  1455,  Florence  assisted  him  with  money,  and 
Venice  at  least  with  her  wishes  ;  but  Sforza  re- 
mained unshaken  in  that  alliance  with  Ferdinand, 
which  his  clear-sighted  policy  discerned  to  be  the 
best  safeguard  for  his  own  dynasty.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  including  Orsiui, 
prince  of  Tarento,  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the 
crown,  raised  the  banner  of  Anjou,  which  was  sus- 
tained also  by  the  youngest  Piccinino,  the  last  of  the 
great  condottieri,  under  whose  command  the  vete- 
rans of  former  warfare  rejoiced  to  serve.  But  John 
underwent  the  fate  that  had  always  attended  his 
family  in  their  long  competition  for  that  throne. 
After  some  brilliant  successes,  his  want  of  resources, 
aggravated  by  the  defection  of  Genoa,  on  whose 
ancient  enmity  to  the  house  of  Aragon  he  had  relied, 
was  perceived  by  the  barous  of  his  party,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  re-  a  a* a 
turned  one  by  one  to  the  allegiance  of  Ferdi- 
nand. 
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The  peace  of  Italy  was  little  disturbed,  except 
by  a  few  domestic  revolutions,  for  several  years 
after  this  Neapolitan  war.*  Even  the  most  short- 
sighted politicians  were  sometimes  withdrawn  from 
selfish  objects  by  the  appalling  progress  of  the 
Turks,  though  there  was  not  energy  enough  in  their 
councils  to  form  any  concerted  plans  for  their  own  se- 
curity. Venice  maintained  a  long,  but  ultimately  an 
unsuccessful  contest  with  Mahomet  II.  for  her  mari- 
AAQcy  time  acquisitions  in  Greece  aud  Albania;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  his  death  relieved  Italy 
from  its  immediate  terror  that  the  ambitious  republic 

*  The  following  distribution  of  a  tax  of  458,000  florins,  im- 
posed, or  rather  proposed,  in  1464,  to  defray  the.  expense  of  a 
general  war  against  the  Turks,  will  give  a  notion  of  the  rela- 
tive wealth  and  resources  of  the  Italian  powers;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  pope  rated  himself  above  his  fair  contingent.  He 
was  to  pay  100,000  florins;  the  Venetians  100,000;  Ferdinand 
of  Naples  80,000 ;  the  duke  of  Milan  70,000 ;  Florence  50,000  ; 
the  duke  of  Modena  20,000;  Siena  15,000;  the  marquis  of 
Mantua  10,000  ;  Lucca  8,000 ;  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  5000. 
Sismondi,  t.  x.  p.  229.  A  similar  assessment  occurs,  p.  307. 
where  the  proportions  are  not  quite  the  same. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  an  estimate  of  the 
force  of  all  Christian  powers,  written  about  1454,  from  Sanuto's 
Lives  of  the  Doges  of  Venice,  p.  963.  Some  parts,  however, 
appear  very  questionable.  The  king  of  France,  it  is  said,  can 
raise  30,000  men  at  arms;  but  for  any  foreign  enterprize  only 
15,000.  The  king  of  England  can  do  the  same.  These  pow- 
ers are  exactly  equal ;  otherwise  one  of  the  two  would  be  des- 
troyed. The  king  of  Scotland,  'che'  signore  di  grandi  paesi  e 
popoli  con  grande  poverta,'  can  raise  10,000  men  at  arms  :  The 
king  of  Norway  the  same  ;  The  king  of  Spain,  (Castile)  30,000 
The  king  of  Portugal  6000 :  The  duke  of  Savoy  8000  :  The 
duke  of  Milan  10,000.  The  republic  of  Venice  can  pay  from 
her  revenues  10,000:  That  of  Florence -4000  :  The  pope  6000. 
The  emperor  and  empire  can  raise  60,000  :  The  king  of  Hun- 
gary 80,000  :  (not  men  at  arms,  certain  I  v.  j 
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endeavoured  to  extend  its  territories  by  encroaching 
on  the  house  of  Este.  Nor  had  Milan  shewn  much 
disposition  towards  aggrandizement.  Francesco 
Sforza  had  been  succeeded,  such  is  the  condition  of 
despotic  governments,  by  his  son,  Galeazzo,  a  tyrant 
more  execrable  than  the  worst  of  the  Visconti.  His 
extreme  cruelties,  and  the  insolence  of  a  debauchery 
that  gloried  in  the  public  dishonor  of  families,  147R 
excited  a  few  daring  spirits  to  assassinate  him- 
The  Milanese  profited  by  a  tyrannicide,  the  perpe- 
trators of  which  they  had  not  courage  or  gratitude 
to  protect.  The  regency  of  Bonne  of  Savoy,  mo- 
ther of  the  infant  duke,  Gian  Galeazzo,  deserved 
the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation.  But  it  was 
overthrown  in  a  few  years  by  Ludovico  Sfor-  .  ^q^ 
za,  siruamed  the  Moor,  her  husband's  bro- 
ther; who  while  he  proclaimed  his  nephew's  ma- 

The  king  of  France  in  1414,  had  2,000,000  ducats  of  re- 
venue ;  but  now  only  half.  The  king  of  England  had  then 
as  much  ;  now  only  700,000.  The  king  of  Spain's  reve- 
nue also  is  reduced  by  the  wars  from  3,000,000  to  800,000. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  3,000,000;  now  900,000.  The 
duke  of  Milan  has  sunk  from  1,000,000  to  500,000:  Venice 
from  1,100,000,  which  she  possessed  in  14£3,  to  800,000:  Flo- 
rence from  400,000  to  200,000. 

These  statistical  calculations  are  chiefly  remarkable,  as  they 
manifest  that  comprehensive  spirit  of  treating  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  as  parts  of  a  common  system  which  began  to  actuate 
the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  these  enlarged  views 
of  policy  the  writings  of  iEneas  Sylvius  afford  an  eminent  in- 
stance. Besides  the  more  general  and  insensible  causes,  the 
increase  of  navigation  and  revival  of  literature,  this  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  continual  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  Otto- 
man arms,  which  led  the  politicians  of  that  part  of  Europe  most 
exposed  to  them,  into  more  extensive  views  as  to  the  resources 
and  dispositions  of  Christian  states. 
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jority,  and  affected  to  treat  hiin  as  a  sovereign, 
hardly  disguised  in  his  conduct  towards  foreign 
states,  that  he  had  usurped  for  himself  the  sole 
direction  of  government. 

The  annals  of  one  of  the  few  surviving  republics, 
that  of  Genoa  present  to  us,  during  the  fifteenth  as 
well  as  the  preceding  century,  an  unceasing  series  of 
revolutions,  the  shortest  enumeration  of  which 
would  occupy  several  pages.  Torn  by  the  factions 
of  Adorni  and  Fregosi,  equal  and  eternal  rivals, 
to  whom  the  old  patrician  families  of  Doria  and  Fi- 
eschi  were  content  to  become  secondary,  sometimes 
sinking  from  weariness  of  civil  tumult  into  the  grasp 
of  Milan  or  France,  and  again,  from  impatience  of 
foreign  subjection,  starting  back  from  servitude  to 
anarchy,  the  Genoa  of  those  ages  exhibits  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  the  calm  and  regular  aristocracy  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  The  latest  revolution 
within  the  compass  of  this  work  was  in  1488,  when 
the  duke  of  Milan  became  sovereign  an  Adorno 
holding  the  office  of  doge  as  his  lieutenant. 

Florence,  the  most  illustrious  and  fortunate  of 
Italian  republics,  was  now  rapidly  descending  from 
her  rank  among  free  commonwealths,  though  sur- 
rounded with  more  than  usual  lustre  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  We  must  take  up  the  story  of  that  city 
from  the  revolution  of  1382,  which  restored  the  an- 
cient Gruelf  aristocracy,  or  party  of  the  Albizi,  to 
the  ascendency  of  which  a  popular  insurrection  had 
stripped  them.  Fifty  years  elapsed  during  which 
this  party  retained  the  government  in  its  own  hands 
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with  few  attempts  at  disturbance.  Their  principal 
adversaries  had  been  exiled,  according  to  the  inva- 
riable and  perhaps  necessary  custom  of  a  republic  ; 
the  populace  and  inferior  artizaus  were  dispirited 
by  their  ill  success.  Compared  wtth  the  leaders  of 
other  factions,  Maso  degl'  Albizi,  and  Nicola  di 
Uzzano,  who  succeeded  in  the  management  of  his 
party,  were  attached  to  constitutional  liberty.  Yet  so 
difficult  is  it  for  any  government,  which  does  not 
rest  on  a  broad  basis  of  public  consent,  to  avoid  in- 
justice, that  they  twice  deemed  it  necessary  to  vio- 
late the  ancient  constitution.  In  1393,  after  a  par- 
tial movement  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  fac  ion, 
they  assembled  a  parliament,  and  established  what 
was  technically  called  at  Florence,  a  Balia.*  This 
was  a  temporary  delegation  of  sovereignty  to  a 
number,  generally  a  considerable  number,  of  citi- 
zens, who,  during  the  period  of  their  dictatorship 
named  the  magistrates,  instead  of  drawing  them 
by  lot,  and  banished  suspected  individuals.  A 
precedent  so  dangerous  was  eventually  fatal  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  freedom  of  their  coun- 
try. Besides  this  temporary  balia,  the  regular 
scrutinies  periodically  made  in  order  to  replenish 
the  bags,  out  of  which  the  names  of  all  magistrates 
were  drawn  by  lot,  according  to  the  constitution 
established  in  1328,  were  so  managed  as  to  ex- 
clude all  persons  disaffected  to  the  dominant  faction. 
But  for  still  greater  security,  a  council  of  two  hun- 

*   Ammirato,  p.  840. 

Vol.  II.  F  f 
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died  was  formed  in  1411,  out  of  those  alone  who 
Lad  enjoyed  some  of  the  higher  offices  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  period  of  the  aristocratical  as- 
cendency, through  which  every  proposition  was  to 
pass  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  two  legisla- 
tive councils.*  These  precautions  indicate  a  govern- 
ment conscious  of  public  enmity;  and  if  the  Albizi 
had  continued  to  sway  the  republic  of  Florence, 
their  jealousy  of  the  people  would  have  suggested 
still  more  innovations,  till  the  constitution  had  ac- 
quired, in  legal  form  as  well  as  substance,  an  ab- 
solutely aristocratical  character. 

But,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  severity  their 
avowed  adversaries,  the  ruling  party  had  left  one 
family,  whose  prudence  gave  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  persecuting  them  ;  and  whose  popularity, 
as  well  as  wealth,  rendered  the  experiment  hazar- 
dous. The  Medici  were  among  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  new,  or  plebeian  nobility.  From 
the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their 
name  not  very  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  do- 
mestic and  military  annals  of  Florence. f  Sal- 
vestro  de'  Medici,  who  had  been  partially  im- 
plicated in  the  deraocratical  revolution  that  lasted 
from  1378  to  1382,  escaped  proscription  on  the  re- 

*  Ammiratto,  p.  961. 

t  The  Medici  are  enumerated  by  Villani  among;  tlie  chiefs  of 
the  Black  faction  in  1304.  1.  viii.  c.  71.  One  of  thai  family  was 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Athens  in  1 343.  I.  xii.  c.  -2.  It 
is  singular  that  Mr.  Roscoe  should  refer  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  as  lie  seems  to  do,  to  the  siege  of  Scarperia  in  1351. 
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vival  of  the  Guelf  party,  though  some  of  his  family 
were  afterwards  banished.  Throughout  the  long 
depression  of  the  popular  faction,  the  house  of  Me- 
dis  i  was  always  regarded  as  their  consolation  and 
their  hope.  That  house  was  now  "represented  by 
Giovanni,*  whose  immense  wealth,  honourably  ac- 
quired by  commercial  dealings,  which  had  already 
rendered  the  name  celebrated  in  Europe,  was  ex- 
pended with  liberality  and  magnificence.  Of  a  mild 
temper,  and  averse  to  cabals,  Giovanni  de?  Medici 
did  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  party,  and  contented  him- 
self with  repressing  some  fresh  encroachments  on 
the  popular  part  of  the  constitution,  the  Albizi  were 
disposed  to  make.f  They,  in  their  turn,  freely  ad- 
mitted him  to  that  share  in  public  councils,  to  which 
he  was  entitled  by  his  eminence  and  virtues  ;  a  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  their  administration  was  not  illi- 
berally exclusive.  But,  on  the  death  of  Giovanni, 
his  son  Cosmo  de?  Medici,  inheriting  his  father's 
riches  and  estimation,  with  more  talents  and  more 
ambition,  thought  it  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  po- 
pularity belonging  to  his  name.  By  extensive  con- 
nexions with  the  most  eminent  men  in  Italy,  especi- 
ally with  Sforza,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the 


*  Giovanni  was  not  nearly  related  to  Salvestro  de'  Medici. 
Their  families  are  said  per  lungo  tratto  allontanarsi.  Aminira- 
to,  p.  992.  Nevertheless,  his  being  drawn  gonfalonier  in  1421, 
created  a  ^reat  sensation  in  the  city,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  subsequent  revolution.  Ibid.  Machiavelli,  1.  iv. 

t  Machiavelli,  1st.  Fiorent,  1.  iv. 
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first  citizen  of  Florence.  The  oligarchy  were  more 
than  ever  unpopular.  Their  administration  since 
1382  had  indeed  been  in  general  eminently  success- 
ful ;  the  acquisition  of  Pisa,  and  of  other  Tuscan 
cities,  had  aggrandized  the  republic,  while  from  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  her  ships  had  begun  to  trade  with 
Alexandria,  and  sometimes  to  contend  with  the  Ge- 
noese.* Eut  an  unprosperous  war  with  Lucca  di- 
minished a  reputation  which  was  never  sustained  by 
public  affection.  Cosmo  and  his  friends  aggravated 
the  errors  of  government,  which  having  lost  its 
wise  and  temperate  leader,  Nicola  di  Uzzano,  had 
fallen  into  the  rasher  hands  of  Rinaldo  degl?  Albizi. 
He  incurred  the  blame  of  being  the  first  aggressor 
14^  *n  a  struS§'e  which  had  become  inevitable. 
Cosmo  was  arrested  by  command  of  a  gonfa- 
lonier devoted  to  the  Albizi,  and  condemned  to  ba- 
nishment. But  the  oligarchy  had  done  too  mnch 
or  too  little.  The  city  was  full  of  his  friends  ;  the 
honours  couferred  upon  him  in  his  exile  attested  the 
sentiments  of  Italy.     Next  year  he  was  recalled  in 

*  The  Florentines  sent  their  first  merchant  ship  to  Alexan- 
dria in  1422,  with  great  and  anxious  hopes.  Prayers  were  or- 
dered for  the  success  of  the  republic  by  sea;  and  an  embassy 
dispatched  with  presents  to  conciliate  the  sultan  of  Babylon, 
that  is  of  Grand  Cairo.  Ammirato,  p.  997,  Florence  had  never 
before  been  so  wealthy.  The  circulating  money  was  reckoned 
(perhaps  extravagantly)  at  4,000,000  florins.  The  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cloth  of  f»old  had  never  flourished  so  much.  Aichi- 
tecture  revived  under  Brunelleschi ;  literature  under  Leonard 
Aretin  and  Filelfo.  p.  977.  There  is  some  truth  in  M.  Sismon- 
di's  remark,  that  the  Medici  have  derived  part  of  their  "lory 
from  their  predecessors  in  government,  whom  they  subverted, 
and  whom  they  have  reckoned  obscure.  But  the  Milanese  war 
breaking  out  in  1463,  tended  a  good  deal  to  impoverish  the  city. 
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triumph  to  Florence,  and  the  Albizi  were  completely 
overthrown. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect,  that  a  victorious  faction 
will  scruple  to  retaliate  upon  its  enemies  a  still 
greater  measure  of  injustice  than  it  experienced  at 
their  hands.  The  vanquished  have  no  rights  in 
the  eyes  of  a  conqueror.  The  sword  of  returning 
exiles,  flushed  by  victory,  and  incensed  by  suffer- 
ing, falls  successively  upon  their  enemies,  upon 
those  whom  they  suspect  of  being  enemies,  upon 
those  who  may  hereafter  become  such.  The  Albi- 
zi had  in  general  respected  the  legal  forms  of  their 
free  republic,  which  good  citizens,  and  perhaps 
themselves,  might  hope  one  day  to  see  more  effective. 
The  Medici  made  all  their  government  conducive 
to  hereditary  monarchy.  A  multitude  of  noble  ci- 
tizens were  driven  from  their  country  ;  some  were 
even  put  to  death.  A  balia  was  appointed  for  ten 
years  to  exclude  all  the  Albizi  from  magistracy, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  this  security  to  the  ruling  fac- 
tion, to  supersede  the  legitimate  institutions  of  the 
republic.  After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
dictatorial  power  was  renewed  on  pretence  of  fresh 
dangers,  and  this  was  repeated  six  times  in  twenty, 
one  years.*  In  1455,  the  constitutional  mode 
of  drawing  magistrates  was  permitted  to  revive, 
against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading  party. 
They  had  good  reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  liberty, 
which  was  incompatible  with  their  usurpation.  The 

*Machiavelli,  1.  v.    Ammirato. 
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gonfaloniers,  drawn  at  random  from  among  respect- 
able citizens,  began  to  act  with  an  independence  to 
which  the  new  oligarchy  was  little  accustomed. 
Cosmo  indeed,  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party, 
perceiving  that  some  who  had  acted  in  subordina- 
tion to  him,  were  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  themselves  its  leaders,  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  throw  upon  them  the  unpopularity  attached 
to  an  usurpation  by  which  he  had  maintained 
his  influence.  Without  his  apparent  participation, 
though  not  against  his  will,  the  free  constitution  was 
again  suspended  by  a  balia  appointed  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  magistrates ;  and  the  regular  drawing  of 
names  by  lot  was  never,  1  believe,  restored.*  Cosmo 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1464.  His  son  Piero 
de?  Medici,  though  not  deficient  either  in  virtues  or 
abilities,  seemed  too  infiim  in  health  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs.  At  least,  he  could  only 
be  chosen  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  title,  which  the 
party  abovementioned,  some  from  patriotic,  more 
from  selfish  motives,  were  reluctant  to  admit.  A 
strong  opposition  was  raised  to  the  family  preten- 
sions of  the  Medici.  Like  all  Florentine  factions, 
it  trusted  to  violence;  and  the  chance  of  arms  was 
not  in  its  favour.  There  is  little  to  regret  in  the 
downfall  of  that  oligarchy,  which  had  all  the  disre- 
gard of  popular  rights,  without  the  generous  virtues 
of  the  Medici. f  From  this  revolution  in  1 166,  when 

*  Ammirato,  t.  ii.  p.  82 — 87. 

t  Id.  p.  93.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ch  2.  Macliiavcl- 
li.  Sismondi.  The  two  latter  are  petual  references  in  this 
part  of  history,  where  no  other  is  made. 
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some  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  were  ban- 
ished, we  may  date  an  acknowledged  supremacy  in 
the  house  of  Medici,  the  chief  of  which  nominated 
the  regular  magistrates,  and  drew  to  himself  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  republic. 

The  two  sons  of  Picro,  Lorenzo  and  Julian,  es- 
pecially the  former,  though  young  at  their  father's 
death,  assumed,  by  the  request  of  their  friends,  14f?q 
the  reins  of  government.*      It  was   impos- 
sible  that,   among  a  people  who  had  so  many  re- 
collections to  attach  to  the  name  of  liberty,  among 
so  many   citizens   whom  their  ancient  constitution 
invited  to  public  trust,  the  controul  of  a  single  fami- 
ly should   excite  no  dissatisfaction;    and  perhaps 
their  want  of  any  positive  authority  heightened  the 
appearance  of  usurpation  in  their  influence.     But, 
if  the  people's  wish  to  resign  their  freedom  gives  a 
title  to  accept  the  government  of  our  country,  the 
Medici  were  no  usurpers.     That  family  never  lost 
the  affections  of  the  populace.     The  cry  of  Palle, 
Palle   (their  armorial    distinction)    would  at   any 
time  rouse  the  Florentines  to  defend  the  chosen 
patrons  of  the  republic.     If  their  substantial  influ- 
ence could  before  be  questioned,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  wherein  Julian  perished,  excited  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  surviving  brother,  that  never  ceased 
during  his  life.     Nor  was  this  any  thing  unnatural, 

*  Lorenzo  says,  in  excuse  of  himself,  that  it  was  noteasy  to 
live  at  Florence  without  governing  it;  a  Firenze  mal  si  puo 
vivere  senza  lo  stato ;  which  was  true  enough,  and  his  ances- 
tors had  been  in  a  good  degree  the  cause  of  it.  Roscoe's  Ap- 
pendix.   Is.  12. 
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or  any  severe  reproach  to  Florence.     All  around,  in 
Lombardy  and  Romagna,  the  lamp  of  liberty  had 
long  since  been  extinguished  in  blood.     The  free- 
dom of  Siena  and  Genoa  was  dearly  purchased  by 
revolutionary  proscriptions  ;  that  of  Venice  was  only 
a  name.     The  republic,  which  had  preserved  long- 
est, and   with  greatest  purity,  that  vestal  fire,  had 
at  least  no  relative  degradation  to  fear  in  surrender- 
ing herself  to  Lorenzo  de?  Medici.     I  need  not  in 
this  place  expatiate  upon  what  the  name  instantly 
suggests,  the  patronage  of  science  and  art,  and  the 
constellation   of  scholars  and  poets,    of  architects 
and   painters,    whose   reflected    beams    cast    their 
radiance  around  his  head.     His  political  reputation, 
though  far  less  durable,  was  in  his  own  age  as 
conspicuous  as  that  which  he  acquired  in  the  history 
of  letters.     Equally  active  and  sagacious,  he  held 
his  way  through  the  varying  combinations  of  Italian 
policy,    always  with   credit,    and    generally    with 
success.     Florence,  if  not  enriched,  was  upon  the 
whole  aggrandized  during  his  administration,  which 
was  exposed  to  some  severe  storms  from  the   un- 
scrupulous  adversaries,    Sixtus    IV.    aud   Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  resist. 
As  a  patriot,  indeed,  we  never  can  bestow   upon 
Lorenzo    de'    Medici   the    meed   of    disinterested 
virtue.     He  completed  that  subversion  of  the  Flo- 
rentine republic,  which  his  two  immediate  an<  es- 
tors    had  so   well    prepared.     The   two   councils, 
her  regular  legislature,  he  superseded  by  a  perma 
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aent  senate  of  seventy  persons  ;*  while  the  gonfalo- 
nier and  priors,  become  a  mockery  and  pageant,  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  of  liberty,  were  taught  that  in 
exercising  a  legitimate  authority,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  prince,  a  name  now  first  heard  at  Flo- 
rence, they  incurred  the  risk  of  punishment  for  their 
audacity. f  Even  the  total  dilapidation  of  his  com- 
mercial wealth  was  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  state  ; 
and  the  republic  disgracefully  screened  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Medici  by  her  own.  J     But,  compared 

*  Ammirato,  p.  145.  Machiavel  says,  1.  viii.  that  this  was 
done  ristringere  il  governo,  e  che  le  deliberazioni  importanti  si 
riducessero  in  minore  nuinero.  Mr.  Roscoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  is 
puzzled  how  to  explain  this  decided  breach  of  the  people's 
rights  by  hi*  hero.  But  though  it  rather  appears  from  Ammi- 
rato's  expressions,  that  the  two  councils  were  now  abolished, 
yet  from  M.  Sismondi,  t,  xi.  p.  186.  who  quotes  an  author  I  have 
not  seen,  and  from  Nardi,  p.  7.  I  should  infer  that  they  still  for- 
mally subsisted. 

t  Cambi,  a  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had,  in  concert  with  the  pri- 
ors, admonished  some  public  officers  for  a  breach  of  duty.  Fu 
giudieato  questo  atto  molto  superbo,  says  Ammirato,  che  senza 
participazione  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  principe  del  governo, 
fosse  seguito,  che  in  Pisa  in  quel  tempo  si  ntrovava.  p.  184. 
The  gonfalonier  was  fined  for  executing;  his  constitutional  func- 
tions. This  was  a  downright  confession  that  the  republic  was 
at  an  end  ;  and  all  it  provokes  M.  Sismondi  to  say,  is  not  too 
much.  t.  xi.  p.  345. 

J  Since  the  Medici  took  on  themselves  the  character  of  prin- 
ces, they  had  forgotten  how  to  be  merchants.  But,  imprudent- 
ly enough,  they  had  not  discontinued  their  commerce,  which 
was  of  course  mismanaged  by  agents,  whom  they  did  not  over- 
look. The  consequence  was  the  complete  dilapidation  of  their 
vast  fortune.  The  public  revenues  had  been  for  some  years  ap- 
plied to  make  up  its  deficiencies.  But,  from  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  republic,  if  we  may  still  use  that  name,  she 
should  appear  to  have  considered  herself,  rather  than  Lorenzo, 
as  the  debtor.  The  interest  of  the  public  debt  was  diminished 
one  half.  Many  charitable  foundations  were  suppressed.  The 
circulating  specie  was  taken  at  one-fifth  below  its  nominal  va- 

Vol.1I.  Gg 
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with  the  statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  reproach  Lo- 
renzo with  no  heinous  crime.  He  had  many  ene- 
mies ;  his  descendants  had  many  more  :  hut  no  une- 
quivocal charge  of  treachery  or  assassination  has 
been  substantiated  against  his  memory.  By  the 
side  ofGaleazzo  or  Ludovico  Sforza,  of  Ferdinand 
or  his  sou  Alfonso  of  Naples,  of  the  popes  Sixtus 
IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.,  he  shines  with  unspotted 
lustre.  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed  by  his  cou- 
14iq9  temporaries,  that  his  premature  death  has  fre- 
quently been  considered  as  the  cause  of  those 
unhappy  revolutions  thatjspeedily  ensued,  and  which 
his  foresight  would,  it  was  imagined,  have  been  able 
to  prevent ;  an  opinion,  which,  whether  founded  in 
probability  or  otherwise,  attests  the  common  senti- 
ment about  his  character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  Italy,  however  permaturc 
his  death  may  appear,  if  we  consider  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  existence,  it  must  be  admitted, 

lue  in  payment  of  taxes,  while  the  government  continued  to  is- 
sue it  at  its  former  rate.  Thus  was  Lorenzo  reimbursed  a  part 
of  his  loss,  at  the  expense  of  all  his  fellow  citizens.  Sismondi, 
t.  xi.  p.  347.     It  is  slightly  alluded  to  by  Machiavel. 

Tiie  vast  expenditure  of  the  Medici  for  the  sake  of  political 
influence  would  of  itself  have  absorbed  all  their  profits.  Cosmo 
is  said  by  Guicciardini  to  have  spent  400,000  ducats  in  building 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  works.  I.i.  p.  91.  The 
expenses  of  the  family  between  1434  and  1471  in  buildings, 
charities,  and  taxes  alone  amounted  to  603,735  florins;  equal 
in  value,  according  to  Sismondi,  to  32,000,000  francs  at  present. 
Hist.  des.  Republ.  t.  x.  p.  i73.  They  seem  to  have  advanced 
monies  imprudently,  through  their  agents,  to  Edward  IV.,  who 
was  not  the  best  of  debtors.  Comines,  Mem.  de  Charles  VIII., 
1.  vii.  c.  6. 
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that  for  his  own  welfare,  perhaps  for  bis  glory,  he 
had  lived  out  the  full  measure  of  his  time.  An  age 
of  new  and  uncommon  revolutions  was  about  to 
arise,  among  the  earliest  of  which  the  temporary 
downfall  of  his  family  was  to  be  reckoned.  The 
long  contested  succession  of  Naples  was  again  to 
involve  Italy  in  war.  The  ambition  of  strangers 
was  once  more  to  desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  had  reigned  for  thirty  years  after 
the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor  with  success  and 
ability  ;  but  with  a  decree  of  ill  faith  as  well  as  tv- 
ranny  towards  his  subjects  that  rendered  his  govern- 
ment deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso,  whose 
succession  seemed  now  near  at  hand,  was  still  more 
marked  by  these  vices  than  himself.*  Meanwhile,  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had  legally  descen- 
ded, after  the  death  of  old  Uegnier,  to  Regnier  duke 
of  Lorraine,  his  grandson  by  a  daughter,  whose 
marriage  into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had,  however, 
so  displeased  her  father,  that  he  bequeathed  his 
Neapolitan  title,  along  with  his  real  patrimony,  the 
county  of  Provence  to  a  count  of  Maine;  by  whose 
testament  again  they  became  vested  in  the  crown  of 
France.  Louis  XL,  while  he  took  possession  of 
Provence,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about  Naples. 
But  Charles  Vlll.,  inheriting  his  father's  ambition 
without  that  cool   sagacity   which    restrained  it   in 

*  Comities,  who  speaks  sufficiently  ill  of  the  father,  sums  up 
the  son'd  character  very  concisely.  Nul  homme  n"a  esfe  plus 
cruel  qui  lui,  ne  plus  mauvais,  ne  plus  vicieux  et  plus  infect,  ne 
plus  gourmand  que  lui.  1.  vii.  c.  U. 
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general  from  impracticable  attempts,  and  far  better 
circumstanced  at  home  than  Louis  had  ever  been, 
was  ripe  for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  his  preten- 
sions upon  Naples,  or  even  far  more  extensive  pro- 
jects. It  was  now  two  centuries  since  the  kings 
of  France  had  aimed,  by  intervals,  at  conquests  in 
Italy.  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  successors  were 
anxious  to  keep  up  a  connexion  with  the  Guelf  par- 
ty, and  to  be  considered  its  natural  heads,  as  the 
German  emperors  were  of  the  Ghibelins.  The  long 
English  wars  changed  all  views  of  the  courtof  France 
to  self- defence.  But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  its  plans 
of  aggrandizement  beyond  the  Alps  began  to  revive. 
Several  times,  as  1  have  mentioned,  the  republic  of 
Genoa  put  itself  under  the  dominion  of  France.  The 
dukes  of  Savoy,  possessing  most  part  Piedmont, 
and  masters  of  the  uiountain-passcs,  were  by  birth, 
intermarriage,  and  habitual  policy,  completely  ded- 
icated to  the  French  interests.*  In  the  former  war 
of  Ferdinand  against  the  house  of  Anjou,  Pope  Pi- 
us II.  a  very  enlightened  statesmau,  foresaw  the 
danger  of  Italy,  from  the  prevailing  influence  of 
France,  and  deprecated  the  introduction  of  her  ar- 

*  Denina,  Storia  dell'  Italia  Occidentale,  t.  ii.  passim.  Louis 
XI.  treated  Savoy  as  a  fief  of  France ;  interferring  in  all  its  affairs, 
and  even  taking  on  himself  the  regency  after  the  death  of  Phi- 
libert  I.,  under  pretence  of  preventing  disorders,  p.  185.  The 
marquis  of  Saluzzo,  who  possessed  considerable  territories  in 
the  south  of  Piedmont,  had  done  homage  to  France  ever  since 
1353  (p.  40.)  though  to  the  injury  of  his  real  superior,  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  This  gave  France  another  pretext  for  interference  in 
Italy,  p.  187. 
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mies.*  Bat  at  that  time  the  central  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  held  by  a  man  equally  renowned  as  a 
soldier  and  a  politician,  Francesco  Sforza.  Consci- 
ous that  a  claim  upon  his  own  dominions  subsisted 
in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  maintained  a  strict  nl- 
liance  with  the  Aragonese  dynasty  at  Naples,  as 
having  a  common  interest  against  France.  But 
after  his  death  the  connexion  betwen  Milan  and 
Naples  came  to  be  weakened.  In  the  new  system 
of  alliances,  Milan  and  Florence,  sometimes  in- 
cluding Venice,  were  combined  against  Ferdinand 
and  Sextus  IV.,  an  unprincipled  and  restless  pon- 
tiff. Ludovico  Sforza,  who  had  usurped  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Milan,  found, 
as  that  young  man  advanced  to  maturity,  that  one 
crime  required  to  be  completed  by  another.  To 
depose  and  murder  his  ward  was  however  a  scheme, 
that  prudence,  though  not  conscience,  made  him 
hesitate  to  execute.  He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  and  Piero  de?  Medici,  Lorenzo's  heir,  his 


*  Cosmo  tie'  Medici,  in  a  conference  with  Pius  II.  at  Flo- 
rence, having  expressed  his  surprize  that  the  pope  should 
support  Ferdinand  ;  Pontifex  haud  ferendum  fuisse  ait,  re- 
gem  a  se  constitutum,  armis  ejici,  neque  id  Italire  libertati 
conducere;  Gallos,  si  regnum  obtinuissent,  Senas  haud  du- 
bie  subacturos  ;  Florentinos  adversus  lilia  nihil  acturos  ;  Bor- 
sium  Mutinse  ducem  Gallis  gailiorem  videri;  Flaminice  re- 
gulos  ad  Francos  incliuare  ;  Genuam  Francis  su  besse,  et  ci- 
vitatem  Astensem  ;  si  pontifex  Romanus  aliquando  Franco- 
rum  amicus  assumatur,  nihil  reliqui  in  Italia  remanere  quod 
non  transeat  in  Gallorum  nomen  ;  tueri  se  Italiam,  dum 
Ferdinandum  tueretur.  Commentar.  Pii  Secundi.  1.  iv.  p.  96. 
Spondanus,  who  led  me  to  this  passage,  is  very  angry  ;  but  the 
year  1494  proved  Pius  II.  to  be  a  wary  statesman. 
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decided  enemies.  A  revolution  at  Milan  would  be 
the  probable  result  of  his  continuing  in  usurpation, 
^gg  In  these  circumstances,  Ludivico  Sforza  exci- 
ted the  king  of  France  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Naples.* 

So  long  as  the  three  great  nations  of  Europe  were 
unable  to  put  forth  their  natural  strength  through  in- 
ternal separation  or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so 
little  to  dread  for  their  independence,  that  their  po- 
licy was  altogether  directed  to  regulating  the  domes- 
tic power  among  themselves.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  more  enlarged  view  of  Europe 
would  have  manifested  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
petty  animosities,  and  sacrificing  petty  ambition,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  their  governments; 
not  by  attempting  to  melt  down  Lombards  and  Nea- 
politans, principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single 
monarchy,  but  by  the  more  just  and  rational  scheme 
of  a  common  federation.  The  politicians  of  Italy 
were  abundantly  competent,  as  far  as  cool  and  clear 
understandings  could  render  them,  to  perceive  the 
interests  of  their  country.  But  it  is  the  will  of  pro- 
vidence, that  the  highest  and  surest  wisdom,  even 
in  matters  of  policy,  should  never  be  unconnected 
with  virtue.  In  relieving  himself  from  an  imme- 
diate danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  overlooked  the  con- 
sideration that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  king  of 
France  claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  principality 
of  Milan,  which  he  was  compassing  by  usurpation 

'   Guicciardini,  I.  i. 
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and  murder.  But  neither  Milan  nor  Naples  was 
free  from  other  claimants  than  France,  nor  was 
she  reserved  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  spoil  of  Italy. 
A  louder  and  a  louder  strain  of  warlike  dissonance 
will  be  heard  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
from  the  Mediterranean  gulf.  The  dark  and  wily 
Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximillian,  are 
preparing  to  hasten  into  the  lists ;  and  schemes  of 
ambition  are  presuming  a  more  comprehensive  as- 
pect ;  and  the  controversy  of  Neapolitan  succession 
is  to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry  between  the  hou- 
ses of  France  and  Austria.  But  here,  while  Italy 
is  still  untouched,  and  before  as  yet  the  first  lances 
of  France  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  we 
close  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 


Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths- — Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors — 
Gradual  Revival  of  the  Spanish  Nation — Kingdoms  of  Leon, 
dragon,  Navarre  and  Castile,  successively  formed — Charter- 
ed Towns  of  Castile— Military  Orders — Conquests  of  Fer- 
dinand III.  and  James  of  dragon — Causes  of  the  Delay  in 
expelling  the  Moors — History  of  Castile  continued — Charac- 
ter of  the  Government — Peter  the  Cruel — House  of  Trasta- 
mare—John  II. — Henry  IV. — Constitution  of  Castile— Na- 
tional Assemblies  or  Cortes — their  constituent  parts — Right 
of  Taxation — Legislation — Privy  Council  of  Castile — Laws 
for  the  Protection  of  Liberty — Imperfections  of  the  Consti- 
tution— dragon — its  History  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Centuries — disputed  Succession — Constitution  of  dragon — 
free  Spirit  of  its  dristocracy — Privilege  of  Union — Powers 
of  the  Justixa — Legal  Securities — Illustrations — other 
Constitutional  Laws — Valencia  and  Catalonia — Union  of 
the  tivo  Crowns  by  the  Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
— Conquest  of  Granada. 

The  history  of  Spain  during  the  middle  ages 
ought  to  commence  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Visi- 
goths ;  a  nation  among  the  first  that  assaulted  and 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  whose  establish- 
ment preceded  hy  nearly  half  a  century  the  invasion 
of  Clovis.     Vanquished  by  that  conqueror  iu  the 
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battle  of  Poitiers,  the  Gothic  monarchs  lost  their 
extensive  dominions  in  Gaul,  and  transferred  their 
residence  from  Toulouse  to  Toledo.  But  1  hold  the 
annals  of  barbarians  so  unworthy  of  remembrance, 
that  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  naming  one 
sovereign  of  that  obscure  race.  The  Merovingian 
kings  of  France  were  perhaps  as  deeply  stained  by 
atrocious  crimes,  but  their  history,  slightly  as  1  have 
noticed  it,  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  illustrates  the  feudal  system  and 
constitutional  antiquities  of  France.  If  those  of 
Castile  had  been  equally  interesting  to  the  histori- 
cal student,  I  should  have  taken  the  same  pains  to 
trace  their  original  in  the  Gothic  monarchy.  For 
that  is  at  the  least  as  much  the  primary  source  of 
the  old  Castilian  constitution,  as  the  Anglo- Saxon 
polity  of  our  own.  It  may  however  suffice  to 
mention,  that  it  differed  in  several  respects  from  that 
of  the  Franks  during  the  same  period.  The  crown 
was  less  hereditary,  or  at  least  the  regular  succes- 
sion was  more  frequently  disturbed.  The  prelates 
had  a  still  more  commanding  influence  in  temporal 
government.  The  distinction  of  Romans  and  bar- 
barians was  less  marked ;  the  laws  more  uniform, 
and  approaching  nearly  to  the  imperial  code.  The 
power  of  the  sovereign  was  perhaps  more  limited 
by  an  aristocratical  council  than  in  Frame,  but  it 
never  yielded  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  Mayors 
of  the  palace.  Civil  wars  and  disputed  successions 
were  very  frequent ;  but  the  integrity  of  the  king- 
dom was  not  violated  by  the  custom  of  partition. 
Vol.  II.  H  h 
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Spain,  after  remaining  for  nearly  three  centuries 
in  the  possession  of  the  Visigoths,  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Saracens  in  712.  The  fervid  and  irre- 
sistahle  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  the  youth- 
ful period  of  Mahommedism,  might  sufficiently 
account  for  this  conquest ;  even  if  we  could  not 
assign  additional  causes,  the  factions  which  divided 
the  Goths,  the  resentment  of  disappointed  pretend- 
ers to  the  throne,  the  provocations  of  Count  Julian, 
and  the  temerity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an  empire 
on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle.  It  is  more  sur- 
prizing, that  a  remnant  of  this  ancient  monarchy 
should  not  only  have  preserved  its  national  liberty 
and  name  in  the  northern  mountains,  but  waged 
for  some  centuries  a  successful,  and  generally  an 
offensive  warfare  against  the  conquerors,  till  the 
balance  was  completely  turned  in  its  favour,  and 
the  Moors  were  compelled  to  maintain  almost  as 
obstinate  and  protracted  a  contest  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula.  But  the  Arabian  monarchs 
of  Cordova  found  in  their  success  and  imagined 
security  a  pretext  for  indolence  ;  even  in  the  culti- 
vation of  science,  and  contemplation  of  the  magni- 
ficent architecture  of  their  mosques  and  palaces, 
they  forgot  their  poor  but  daring  enemies  in  the 
Asturias ;  while  according  to  the  nature  of  despo- 
tism, the  fruits  of  wisdom  or  bravery  in  one  genera- 
tion were  lost  in  the  follies  and  effeminacy  of  the 
next.  Their  kingdom  was  dismembered  by  suc- 
cessful rebels,   who  formed  the  states  of  Toledo, 
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Huesca,  Saragosa,  and  others  less  eminent :  and 
these,  in  their  own  mutual  contests,  not  only  relaxed 
their  natural  enmity  towards  the  Christian  princes, 
but  sometimes  sought  their  alliance.* 

The  last  attack,  which  seemed  to  endanger  the 
reviving  monarchy  of  Spain,  was  that  of  Almanzor, 
the  illustrious  vizir  of  Haccham  II.  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  wherein  the  city  of  Leon  and 
even  the  shrine  of  Compostella  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  For  some  ages  before  this  transient  reflux, 
gradual  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the 
Saracens ;  and  the  kingdom  originally  styled  of 
Oviedo,  the  seat  of  which  was  removed  to  Leon  in 
914,  had  extended  its  boundary  to  the  Duero,  and 
even  to  the  mountainous  chain  of  the  Guadarama. 
The  province  of  old  Castile,  thus  denominated,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  from  the  castles  erected, 
while  it  remained  a  march  or  frontier  against  the 
Moors,  was  governed  by  hereditary  counts,  elected 
originally  by  the  provincial  aristocracy,  and  virtually 
independent,  it  seems  probable,  of  the  kings  of 
Leon,  though  commonly  serving  them  in  war,  as 
brethren  of  the  same  faith  and  nation.f 

*  Cardonne,  Histoire  de  l'Afrique  et  de  PEspagne. 

t  According  to  Roderic  of  Toledo,  one  of  the  earliest  Span- 
ish historians,  though  "not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  nobles  of  Castile,  in  the  reign  of  Froila, 
about  the  year  924,  sibi  ut  posteris  provide.runt,  et  duos  milites 
non  de  potentioribus,  sed  de  prudentioribus  elegerunt ;  quos  et 
judicis  statuerunt,  ut  dissensiones  patriae  et  querelantium  cau- 
sae suojudicio  sopirentur.  I.  v.  c.  1.  Several  other  passages 
in  the  same  writer  prove  that  the  counts  of  Castile  were  nearly 
independent  of  Leon,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  Gon- 
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While  the  kings  of  Leon  were  thus  occupied  in 
recovering  the  western  provinces,  another  race  of 
Christian  princes  grew  up  silently  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyrennean  mountains.  Nothing  can  he  more 
obscure  than  the  beginnings  of  those  little  states, 
which  were  formed  in  Navarre  and  the  country  of 
Soprarbe.  They  might  perhaps  be  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Moorish  conquests.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrennees  dwelt  an  aboriginal  people  ; 
the  last  to  undergo  the  yoke,  and  who  had  never 
acquired  the  language  of  Rome.  We  know  little. 
of  these  intrepid  mountaineers  in  the  dark  period 
which  elapsed  under  the  Gothic  and  Frank  dynasties, 
till  we  find  them  cutting  off  the  rear-guard  of  Char- 
lemagne in  Roncesvalles,  and  maintaining  at  least 
their  independence,  though  seldom,  like  the  kings  of 
Asturias,  waging  offensive  war  against  theiSaracens. 
The  town  of  Jaca,  situated  among  long  narrow 
vallies  that  intersect  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Py- 
rennees, was  the  capital  of  a  little  free  state,  which 
afterwards  expanded  into  the  monarchy  of  Aragon.* 

salvo  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Ex  quo  iste  sus- 
cepit  suae  patrise  comitatum,  eessaverunt  regis  Asturiarum  in- 
solescere  in  Castellam,  et  a  fluminc  Pisorica  nihil  amplius  vin- 
dicarunt.  1.  v.  c.  2.  Marina,  in  his  Ensayo  Historico-Critico, 
is  disposed  to  controvert  this  fact. 

*  The  Fueros,  or  written  laws  of  Jaca,  were  perhaps  more 
ancient  than  any  local  customary  in  Europe.  Alfonso  III.  con- 
firms them  by  name  of  the  ancient  usages  of  Jaca.  Thev  pre- 
scribe the  descent  of  lands  and  moveables,  as  well  as  the  elec- 
tion of  municipal  magistrates.  The  following  law,  which  en- 
joins the  rising  in  arms  on  a  sudden  emergency,  illustrates, 
with  a  sort  of  romantic  wildness,  the  manners  of  a  pastoral, 
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A  territory  rather  more  extensive  belonged  to  Na- 
varre, the  kings  of  which  fixed  their  seat  at  Pampe- 
lona.  Biscay  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
this  kingdom  and  that  of  Leon.  The  connexion 
of  Aragon  or  8oprarbe  and  Navarre  was  very  inti- 
mate, and  they  were  often  united  under  a  single 
chief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Sancho 
the  Great,  king  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  enabled 
to  render  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  count,  or  as  he 
assumed  the  title,  king  of  Castile.  This  effectually 
dismembered  that  province  from  the  kiugdom  of 
Leon  ;  but  their  union  soon  became  more  complete 
than  ever,  though  with  a  reversed  supremacy.  Ber- 
mudo  III.  king  of  Leon,  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  new 
king  of  Castile,  who  married  his  sister ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand, in  her  right,  or  in  that  of  conquest,  became  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  Hispano-Gothic  monarchy.  This 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Christian  states 
enabled  them  to  direct  a  more  unremitting  energy 

but  warlike  people,  and  reminds  us  of  a  well-known  passage  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  De  appellitis  ita  statuimus.  Cum 
homines  de  villis,  vel  qui  stant  in  montanis  cum  suis  ganatis 
[gregibus,]  audierint  appellitum  ;  omnes  capiant  arma,  et  di- 
missis  gatmtis,  et  omnibus  aliis  suis  faziendis  [negotiis]  se- 
quantur  appellitum.  Et  si  illi  qui  fuerint  magis  remoti,  in- 
venerint  in  villa  magis  proxima  appellito,  [deest  aliquid  ?J 
omnes  qui  nondum  fuerint  egressi  tunc  villam  it  ram,  quse 
tardius  secuta  est  appellitum,  pecent  [solvant]  unam  baccam 
|[vaccauf] ;  and  unusquisque  homo  ex  illis  qui  tardius  secutus 
est  appellitum,  et  quern  magis  remoti  preecesserint,  pecet  tres 
solidos,  quomodo  nobis  videbitur,  partiendos.  Tamen  in  Jaca, 
et  in  aliis  villis  sint  aliqui  nominati  et  certi,  quos  elejjerint  con- 
suls, qui  remaneant  ad  villas  custodiendas  et  defendendas. 
Biancse  Commentaria  in  Schotti  Hispania  Illustrata,  p.  595. 
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against  their  ancient  enemies,  who  were  now  sensi- 
bly weakened  by  the  various  causes  of  decline  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  during  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Spaniards  were  almost  always  supe- 
rior in  the  field ;  the  towns,  which  they  began  by 
pillaging,  they  gradually  possessed ;  their  valour 
was  heightened  by  the  customs  of  chivalry,  and  in- 
spired by  the  example  of  the  Cid ;  and  before  the 
end  of  this  age,  Alfonso  "VI.  recovered  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  monarchy,  the  city  of  Toledo. 
This  was  the  severest  blow  which  the  Moors  had 
endured,  and  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  that 
change  in  their  relative  strength,  which,  from  being 
so  gradual,  was  the  more  irretrievable.  Calamities 
scarcely  inferior  fell  upon  them  in  a  different  quar- 
ter. The  kings  of  Aragon  (a  title  belonging  origi- 
nally to  a  little  district  upon  the  river  of  that  name) 
had  been  cooped  up  almost  in  the  mountains  by  tha 
small  Moorish  states  north  of  the  Ebro,  especially 
that  of  Huesca.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  they  began  to  attack  their  neighbours  with 
success  ;  the  Moors  lost  one  town  after  another,  till 
in  1118,  exposed  and  weakened  by  the  reduction  of 
all  these  places,  the  city  of  Saragosa,  in  which  a 
line  of  Mohammedan  princes  had  flourished  for 
several  ages,  became  the  prize  of  Alfonso  I.  and  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  southern  parts  of  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Aragon  were  successively  re- 
duced during  the  twelfth  century ;  while  all  New 
Castile  and  Estremadura  became  annexed  in  the 
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same  gradual  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Alfonso  VI. 

Although  the  feudal  system  cannot  be  said  to 
have  obtained  in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
their  peculiar  situation  gave  the  aristocracy  a  great 
deal  of  the  same  power  and  independence  which  re- 
sulted in  France  and  Germany  from  that  institution. 
The  territory  successively  recovered  from  the 
Moors,  like  waste  lands  reclaimed,  could  have  no 
proprietor  but  the  conquerors  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
such  acquisitions  was  a  constant  incitement  to  the 
nobility  of  Spain  ;  especially  to  those  who  had  set- 
tled themselves  on  the  Castilian  frontier.  In  their 
new  conquests,  they  built  towns  and  invited  Chris- 
tian settlers,  the  Saracen  inhabitants  being  common- 
ly expelled,  or  voluntarily  retreating  to  the  safer 
provinces  of  the  south.  Thus  Burgos  was  settled 
by  a  count  of  Castile  about  880 ;  another  fixed  his 
seat  at  Osma;  a  third  at  Sepulveda;  a  fourth  at 
Salamanca.  These  cities  were  not  free  from  inces- 
sant peril  of  a  sudden  attack  till  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  1.  and  consequently 
the  necessity  of  keeping  in  exercise  a  numerous  and 
armed  population  gave  a  character  of  personal  free- 
dom and  privilege  to  the  inferior  classes,  which 
they  hardly  possessed  at  so  early  a  period  in  any 
other  monarchy.  Villenage,  or  the  exclusion  of  the 
peasant  from  civil  rights,  seems  never  to  have  been 
established  in  the  Hispano-Gothic  kingdoms ; 
though  I  confess  it  was  far  from  being  unknown  in 
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that  of  Aragon,  which  had  formed  its  institutions  on 
a  feudal  pattern.  Since  nothing  makes  us  forget 
the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  rank  so  much  as  parti- 
cipation in  any  common  calamity,  every  man  who 
had  escaped  the  great  shipwreck  of  liberty  and  re- 
ligion in  the  mountains  of  Asturias  was  invested 
with  a  personal  dignity,  which  gave  him  value  in 
his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  country.  It  is  pro- 
bably this  sentiment,  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
gradually  fixing  the  national  character,  that  has  pro- 
duced the  elevation  of  manner,  remarked  by  tra- 
vellers in  the  Castilian  peasant.  But  while  these 
acquisitions  of  the  nobility  promoted  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  winning  back  the  peninsula  from  its  invaders, 
they  by  no  means  invigorated  the  government  nor 
tended  to  domestic  tranquility. 

A  more  interesting  method  of  securing  the  public 
defence  was  by  the  institution  of  chartered  towns  or 
communities.  These  were  established  at  an  earli- 
er period  than  in  France  or  England,  and  were  in 
some  degree  of  a  peculiar  description.  Instead  of 
purchasing  their  immunities,  and  almost  their  per- 
sonal freedom,  at  the  hands  of  a  master,  the  bur- 
gesses of  Castilian  towns  were  invesied  with  civil 
rights  and  extensive  property  on  the  more  liberal 
condition  of  protecting  their  country.  The  earli- 
est instance  of  the  erection  of  a  community  is  in 
1020,  when  Alfonso  V.  in  the  cortes  at  Leon  es- 
tablished the  privileges  of  that  city,  with  a  regu- 
lar code  of  laws,  by  which  its  magistrates  should 
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be  governed.  The  citizens  of  Carrion,  Llanes,  and 
other  towns  were  incorporated  by  the  same  prince. 
Sancho  the  Great  gave  a  similar  constitution  to 
Naxara.  Sepulveda  had  its  code  of  Laws  in  1076 
from  Alfonso  VI. ;  in  the  same  reign  Logrono  and 
Sahagun  acquired  their  privileges,  and  Salamanca 
not  long  afterwards.  The  fuero,  or  original  char- 
ter of  a  Spanish  community  was  properly  a  compact, 
by  which  the  king  or  lord  granted  a  town  and  adja- 
cent district  to  the  burgesses,  with  various  privi- 
leges, and  especially  that  of  chusing  magistrates 
and  a  common  council,  who  were  bound  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  founder. 
These  laws,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  though  essen- 
tially derived  from  the  ancient  code  of  the  Visi- 
goths, which  continued  to  be  the  common  law  of 
Castile  till  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
varied  from  each  other  in  particular  usages,  which 
had  probably  grown  up  and  been  established  in 
these  districts  before  their  legal  confirmation.  The 
territory  held  by  chartered  towns  was  frequently 
very  extensive,  far  beyond  any  comparison  with 
corporations  in  our  own  country  or  in  France ;  in- 
cluding the  estates  of  private  land -holders,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  controul  of  the  municipality, 
as  well  as  its  inalienable  demesnes  allotted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  magistrates  and  other  public  ex- 
penses. In  every  town  the  king  appointed  a  governor 
to  receive  the  usual  tributes,  and  watch  over  the 
police  and  the  fortified  places  within  the  district  i 
Vol.  II.  1  i 
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but  the  administration  of  justice  was  exclusively 
reserved  to  the  inhabitants  and  their  elected  judges. 
Even  the  executive  power  of  the  royal  officer  was 
regarded  with  jealousy ;  he  was  forbidden  to  use 
violence  towards  any  one  without  legal  process  ;  and, 
by  the  fuero  of  Logrono,  if  he  attempted  to  enter 
forcibly  into  a  private  house,  he  might  be  killed  with 
impunity.  These  democratical  customs  were  alter- 
ed in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Alfonso  XI.,  who 
vested  the  municipal  administration  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  jurats,  or  regidores.  A  pretext  for  this  was 
found  in  some  disorders  to  which  popular  elections 
had  led  ;  but  the  real  motive,  of  course,  must  have 
been  to  secure  a  greater  influence  for  the  crown,  as 
in  similar  innovations  of  some  English  kings. 

In  recompense  for  such  liberal  concessions,  the 
incorporated  towns  were  bound  to  certain  money 
payments,  and  to  military  service.  This  was  abso- 
lutely due  from  every  inhabitant,  without  dispensa- 
tion or  substitution,  unless  in  case  of  infirmity.  The 
royal  governor  and  .the  magistrates,  as  in  the  simple 
times  of  primitive  Rome,  raised  and  commanded  the 
militia  ;  who,  in  a  service  always  short,  aud  for  the 
most  part  necessary,  preserved  that  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  freedom,  under  the  standard  of  their 
fellow-citizens  and  chosen  leaders,  which  no  mere 
soldier  can  enjoy.  Every  man  of  a  certain  property 
was  bound  to  serve  on  horseback,  and  was  exempted 
in  return  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  This  produced 
a  distinction  between  the  caballeros,  or  noble  class, 
and  the  jjecheros,  or  payers  of  tribute.     But  the  dis- 
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tiaction  appears  to  have  been  founded  only  upon 
wealth,  as  in  the  Roman  equites,  and  not  upon 
hereditary  rank,  though  it  most  likely  prepared  the 
way  for  the  latter.  The  horses  of  these  caballeros 
could  not  be  seized  for  debt ;  in  some  cases,  they 
were  exclusively  eligible  to  magistracy  ;  and  their 
honour  was  protected  by  laws  which  rendered  it 
highly  penal  to  insult  or  molest  them.  But  the 
civil  rights  of  rich  and  poor  in  courts  of  justice  were 
as  equal  as  in  Kngland.* 

The  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  in  Spain  may 
in  part  be  ascribed  to  another  remarkable  feature  in 
the  constitution  of  that  couutry,  the  military  orders. 
These  had  already  been  tried  with  signal  effect 
in  Palestine  ;  and  the  similar  circumstances  of 
Spain  easily  led  to  an  adoption  of  the  same  policy. 
In  a  very  few  years  after  the  first  institution  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  they  were  endowed  with 
great  estates,  or  rather  districts,  won  from  the 
Moors,  on  condition  of  defending  their  own  national 
territory.  These  lay  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  Ara- 
gon  beyond  the  Ebro,  the   conquest  of  which  was 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  account  of  municipal  towns  in  Cas- 
tile to  a  book  published  at  Madrid  in  1808,  immediately  after 
the  revolution,  by  the  Doctor  Marina,  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
St.  Isidor,  entitled,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  la  antigua 
legislacion  y  principales  cuerpos  legates  de  los  reynos  de  Leon 
y  Castilla,  especial ment  sobre  el  codigo  de  D.  Alonso  el  Sabio, 
conocido  con  el  nombre  de  las  Siete  Partidas.  This  work  is 
perhaps  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  England  ;  but  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XLIII.,  will  convey  a  sufficient 
fiotion  of  its  contents. 
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then  recent  and  insecure.*      So  extraordinary  was 
the  respect  for  this  order,  and  that  of  the  Hospital, 
and  so  powerful  the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tendom rested  on  their  valour,  that  Alfonso  the  First 
king  of    Aragon,    dying  childless,  bequeathed  to 
them  the  whole  kingdom  ;  an  example  of  liberality 
says  Mariana,   to   surprize  future  times,  and  dis- 
please his  own.f     The  states  of  Aragon  annulled, 
as  may  be  supposed,  this  strange  testament ;  but  the 
successsor  of  Alfonso  was  obliged  to  pacify  the  am- 
bitious knights  by  immence  concessions  of  money 
and  territory  ;  stipulating  even  not  to  make  peace 
with  the  Moors  against  their  wilL$   In  imitation  of 
these  military  orders  common  to  all  Christeudom, 
there  arose  three  Spanish  institutions  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  orders  of  Calatrava,   Santiago,  and  Al- 
cantara.    The  first  of  these   were  established  in 
1158;  the  second  and    most  famous   had   its  cha- 
racter from  the  pope  in  1175,  though  it  seems  to 
have  existed  previously  ;  the  third  branched  off  from 
that  of  Calatrava  at  a  subsequent  time.§>     These 
were  military  colleges,  having  their  walled  towns  in 
different  parts  of  Castile,  and  governed  by  an  elec- 
tive grand  master,  whose  influence  in  the  state  was 
at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  nobility.    In  the  civil  dis- 
sensions of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 

*  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  x.  c.  10. 

t  1.  x.  c.  15. 

t  1.  x.  c.  18. 

§  1.  xi.  c.  6.  13. 1.  xii.  r.  S 
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the  chiefs  of  these  incorporated  knights  were  often 
very  prominent. 

The  kiugdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile  were  unwise- 
ly divided  anew  by  Alfonso  VII.  between  his  sons 
Sancho   and   Ferdinand ;    and  this  produced  not 
only  a  separation,  but  a  revival  of  the  ancient  jeal- 
ousy with   frequent  wars  for  near  a  century.     At 
length  in  1238,  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  Castile,  re- 
united for  ever  the  two  branches  of  the  Gothic  mon- 
archy.    He  employed  their  joint  strength  against 
the  Moors,  whose   dominion,    though  it  still  em- 
braced the  finest  provinces  of   the   peninsula,  was 
sinking  by  internal  weakness,  and  had  never  recov- 
ered a  tremendous   defeat  at  Banos  di  Tolosa,    a 
few  miles  from  Baylen,  in  1210.*  Ferdinand  burst- 
ing into  Andalusia,  took  its  great  capital,  the  city  of 
Cordova,  not  less  ennobled  by  the  cultivation 
of  Arabian  science,  and  by  the  names  of  Avic- 
enna  and  Averroes,  than  by  the  splendid  works   of 
a  rich  and  munificent  dynasty,  f     In  a  few  years 


*  A  letter  of  Alfonso  IX.  who  gained  this  victory,  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  puts  the  loss  of  the  Moors  at  180,000  men.  The 
Arabian  historians,  though  without  specifying  numbers,  seem 
to  confirm  this  immense  slaughter,  which  nevertheless  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  or  in- 
deed since.     Cardonne,  t.  ii.  p.  327. 

t  If  we  can  rely  on  a  Moorish  author,  quoted  by  Cardonne, 
(t.  i.  p.  337.)  the  city  of  Cordova  contained,  I  know  not  exact- 
ly in  what  century,  200,000  houses,  600  mosques,  and  900  pub- 
lic baths.  There  were  12,000  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquiver.  The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  very 
productive.  And  the  resources  of  the  khalifs  of  Cordova  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  130,000,000  of  French  money;  be- 
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more,  Seville  was  added  to  his  conquests,  and  the 
Moors  lost  their  favourite  regions  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir.  James  I.  of  Aragon,  the  victo- 
ries of  whose  long  reign  gave  him  the  sirname  of 
Conqueror,  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the 
Balearic  isles,  and  the  kingdom  of  Murica,  but 
the  last  was  aunexed,  according  to  compact,  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  splendid 
couquests  of  Ferdinand  and  James  had  planted  the 
Christian  banner  on  the  three  principal  Moorish  ci- 
ties, that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  rescue  of  Spain  from  their  yoke 
should  be  completed.  Ambition,  religious  zeal, 
national  enmity,  could  not  be  supposed  to  pause  in 
a  career,  which  now  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by 
such  moderate  difficulties.  But  we  find,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards  begin  from 
this  time  to  relax,  and  their  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory to  become  more  slow.  One  of  the  causes, 
undoubtedly,  that  produced  this  unexpected  pro- 
traction of  the  contest  was  the  superior  means 
of  resistance  which  the  Moors  found  in  retreating. 
Their  population,  spread  originally  over  the  whole 

sides  large  contributions  that,  according  to  the  practice  of  ori- 
ental governments,  were  paid  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Other 
proofs  of  the  extraordinary  opulence  and  splendour  of  this 
monarchy  are  dispersed  in  Cardonne's  work,  from  which  they 
have  been  chiefly  borrowed  by  later  writers.  The  splendid 
engravings  in  Murphy's  Moorish  Antiquities  of  Spain  illustratf 
this  subject. 
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of  Spain,  was  now  condensed,  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
become  no  further  compressible,  in  a  single  pro- 
vince.    It  had  been  mingled,  in  the  northern  and 
central  parts,  with  the  Mozarabic  Christians,  their 
subjects  and  tributaries,  not  perhaps  treated  with 
much  injustice,  yet  naturally  and  irremediably  their 
enemies.     Toledo  and  Saragosa,   when  they  fell 
under  a  Christian  sovereign,  were  full  of  these  infe- 
rior Christians,  whose  long  intercourse  with  their 
masters  has  infused  the  tones  and  dialect  of  Arabia 
into  the  language  of  Castile.*     But  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Moors,  exasperated  by  defeat,  and  jea- 
lous of  secret  disaffection,  began  to  persecute  their 
Christian  subjects,  till  they  renounced  or  fled  for 
their  religion ;  so  that  in  the  southern  provinces 
scarcely  any  professors  of  Christianity  were  left  at 
the  time  of  Ferdinand's  invasion.     An  equally  se- 
vere policy  was  adopted  on  the  other  side.     The 
Moors  had  been  permitted  to  dwell  in  Saragosa,  as 
the  Christians  had  dwelt  before,  subjects,  not  slaves ; 
but  on  the  capture  of  Seville,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled,' and  new  settlers  invited  from  every  part  of 
Spain.     The  strong  fortified  towns  of  Andalusia, 
such  as  Gibraltar,  Algeziras,  Tariffa,  maintained 
also  a  more  formidable  resistance  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  Castile  ;  they  cost  tedious  sieges,  were 
sometimes  recovered  by  the  enemy,  and  were  al- 
ways liable  to  his  attacks.     But  the  great  protec- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  was  found  in 
the  alliance  and  ready  aid  of  their  kindred  beyond 
J  Mariana2 1.  xi.  c.  1.    Gibbon,  c.  51. 
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the  straits.  Accustomed  to  hear  of  the  African 
Moors  only  as  pirates,  we  cannot  easily  conceive 
the  powerful  dynasties,  the  warlike  chiefs,  the  vast 
armies  which  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  illustrate 
the  annals  of  that  people.  Their  assistance  was 
always  afforded  to  the  true  believers  in  Spain, 
though  their  ambition  was  generally  dreaded  by 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  their  valour.* 

Probably,  however,  the  kings  of  Granada  were 
most  indebted  to  the  indolence  which  gradually  be- 
came  characteristic  of  their  enemies.  By  the  ces- 
sion of  Murcia  to  Castile,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
shut  itself  out  from  the  possibility  of  extending 
those  conquests  which  had  ennobled  her  earlier  so- 
vereigns ;  and  their  successors,  not  less  ambitious 
and  enterprizing,  diverted  their  attention  towards 
objects  beyond  the  peninsula.  The  Castilian,  pa- 
tient and  undesponding  in  bad  success,  loses  his  en- 
ergy as  the  pressure  becomes  less  heavy,  and  puts 
no  ordinary  evil  in  comparison  with  the  exertions 
by  which  it  must  be  removed.  The  greater  part  of 
his  country  freed  by  his  arms,  he  was  content  to 
leave  the  enemy  in  a  single  province,  rather  than 
undergo  the  labour  of  making  his  triumph  complete. 

If  a  similar  spirit  of  insubordination  had  not  been 
Acyircy  found  compatible  in  earlier  ages  with  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Castilian  monarchy,  we 
might  ascribe  its  want  of  splendid  successes  against 
the  Moors  to  the  continual  rebellions  which  dis- 
turbed that  government  for  more  than  a  century  af- 

*  Cardonne,  t.  ii.  and  iii.  passim. 
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ter  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.     His  son,  Alfonso 
X.,  might  justly  acquire  the  sirname  of  Wise  for 
his  general  proficiency  in  learning,  and  especially 
in   astronomical  science ;   if  these  attainments   de- 
served praise  in  a  king,  who  was  incapable  of  pre- 
serving his  subjects  in  their  duty.     As  a  legislator, 
Alfonso,  by  his  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  sacri- 
ficed the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  his  crown   to  the 
usurpation  of  Rome  ;*  and  his  philosophy  sunk  be- 
low the  level  of  ordinary  prudence,  when  he  permit- 
ted the  phantom  of  an  imperial  crown  in  Germany 
to  seduce  his  hopes  for  almost  twenty  years.     For 
the  sake  of  such  an  illusion  he  would  even  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  Castile,  if  the  states  had 
not  remonstrated  against  an  expedition,  that  would 
probably  have  cost  him  the  kingdom.     In  the  latter 
years  of  his  turbulent  reign,  Alfonso  had  to  contend 
against  his  son.     The  right  of  representation  was 
hitherto  unknown  in  Castile,  which  had  borrowed 
little  from  the  customs  of  feudal  nations.     By  the 
received  law  of  succession,  the  nearer  was  alwas 
preferred  to  the  more  remote,  the  son  to  the  grand- 
son.    Alfonso  X.  had  established  the  different  max- 
im of  representation  by  his  code  of  the  Siete  Parti- 
das, the  authority  of  which,  however,  was  not  univer- 
sally acknowledged.     The  question  soon  came  to  an 
issue,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son  Ferdinand,  leav- 
ing two  male  children.  Sancho  their  uncle  asserted 
his  claim,  founded  upon  the  ancient  Castilian  right 

*  Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico,  p.  272,  &c. 
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of  succession ;  and  this,  chiefly  no  doubt  through  fear 
of  arms,  though  it  did  not  want  plausible  arguments, 
was  ratified  by  an  assembly  of  the  cortes,  and  secu- 
red, notwithstanding  the  king's  reluctance,  by  the 
courage  of  Sancho.  But  the  descendants  of  Ferdi- 
nand, generally  called  the  Infants  of  la  Cerda,  by 
the  protection  of  France,  to  whose  royal  family 
they  were  closely  allied,  and  of  Aragon,  always 
prompt  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a  rival  people, 
continued  to  assert  their  pretensions  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and,  though  they  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, did  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  troubles  of  their 
country. 

The  annals  of  Sancho  IV.  and  his  two  immediate 
successors,  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XI.  present 
a  series  of  unhappy  and  dishonorable  civil  dissen- 
sions with  too  much  rapidity  to  be  remembered  or 
even  understood.  Although  the  Castilian  nobility 
had  no  pretence  to  the  original  independence  of  the 
French  peers,  or  to  the  liberties  of  feudal  tenure, 
they  assumed  the  same  privilege  of  rebelling  upon 
any  provocation  from  their  sovereign.  When  such 
occurred,  it  was  their  right,  or  at  least  their  custom, 
to  renounce  their  allegiance  by  a  solemn  instrument, 
which  exempted  them  from  the  penalties  of  trea- 
son.* A  very  few  families  composed  an  oligar- 
chy, the  worst  and  most  ruinous  condition  of  politi- 
cal society,  alternately  the  favourites  and  ministers 
of  the  prince,  or  in  arms  against  him.     If  unable  to 

*  Mariana,  1.  xiii.  c.  It. 
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protect  themselves  in  their  walled  towns,  and  by 
the  aid  of  their  faction,  these  Christian  patriots  re- 
tired to  Aragon  or  Granada,  and  excited  an  hostile 
power  against  their  country  and  perhaps  their  reli- 
gion. Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Castilian 
history,  than  instances  of  such  defection.  Mariana 
remarks  cooly  of  the  family  of  Castro,  that  they 
were  much  in  the  habit  of  revolting  to  the  Moors.* 
This  house  and  that  of  Lara  were  at  one  time  the 
great  rivals  for  power ;  but  from  the  time  of  Alfon- 
so X.  the  former  seems  to  have  declined,  and  the 
sole  family  that  came  in  competition  with  the  Laras 
during  the  tempestuous  period  that  followed,  was 
that  of  Haro,  which  possessed  the  lordship  of  Bis- 
cay by  an  hereditary  title.  The  evils  of  a  weak 
government  were  aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso 
XI.  ascended  the  throne ;  both  minors,  with  a  dis- 
puted regency,  and  the  interval  too  short  to  give 
ambitious  spirits  leisure  to  subside.  There  is  in- 
deed some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Laras  and 
Haros  in  the  character  of  their  sovereigns,  who  had 
but  one  favourite  method  of  avenging  a  dissembled 
injury,  or  anticipating  a  suspected  treason.  Sancho 
IV.  assassinates  Don  Lope  Haro  in  his  palace  at 
Valladolid.  Alfonso  XI.  invites  to  court  the  in- 
fant Don  Juan,  his  first  cousin,  and  treats  him  in 

*  A'ivarus  Castrius  patria  aliquanto  antea,  uti  moris  erat.  re- 
Hunciata — Castriagens  per  hsec  tempora  ad  Mauros  ssepe  de- 
fecisse  visa  est.  1.  xii.  c.  12.    See  also  chapters  17  and  19. 
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the  same  manner.  Such  crimes  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  other  countries,  but  they  were  no 
where  so  usual  as  in  Spain,  which  was  far  behind 
France,  England,  and  even  Germany,  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  whatever  violence  and  arbitrary  spirit  might 
be  imputed  to  Sancho  and  Alfonso,  was  forgotten 
q_0  in  the  unexampled  tyranny  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 
A  suspicion  is  frequently  intimated  by  Mari- 
ana, which  seems,  in  more  modern  times,  to  have 
gained  credit  that  party  malevolence  has  at  least 
grossly  exaggerated  the  enormities  of  this  prince.* 
It  is  difficult  however  to  believe  that  a  number  of 
atrocious  acts,  unconnected  with  each  other,  and 
generally  notorious  enough  in  their  circumstances, 
have  been  ascribed  to  any  innocent  man.  The 
history  of  his  reign,  chiefly  derived,  it  is  admitted, 
from  the  pen  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  Lope  de  Ayala, 

*  There  is  in  general  room  enough  for  scepticism  as  to  the 
characters  of  men,  who  are  only  known  to  us  through  their 
enemies.  History  is  full  of  calumnies  that  can  never  be  efla- 
ced.  But  1  really  see  no  ground  for  thinking  charitably  of 
Peter  the  Cruel.  Froissart,  part  i.  c.  230.  and  Matteo  Villani, 
(in  Script.  Re  rum  Italic,  t.  xiv.  p.  43.)  the  latter  of  whom  died 
before  the  rebellion  of  Henry  of  Trastam  are,  speak  of  him  much 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  Spanish  historians.  And  why  should 
Ayala  be  doubted,  when  he  gives  a  long  list  of  murders  commit- 
ted in  the  face  of  day,  within  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
living  when  he  wrote?  There  may  be  a  question  whether 
Richard  III.  smothered  his  nephews  in  the  Tower;  but  nobody 
can  dispute  that  Henry  VIII.  cut  off  Anna  Bullen's  head. 

The  passage  from  Matteo  Villani  above-mentioned  is  as  fol- 
lows;— Commcio  aspramente  asefar  ubbidire,  perche  temendo 
de'  suoi  baroni,  trovo  rnodo  di  far  infamare  I'uno  l'altro,  e  pren- 
dendo  cagione,  gli  comincio  ad  uccidere  con  le  sue  mam.  K 
in  brieve  tempo  ne  fece  morire  25,  e  tre  suoi  fratelli  fece  mo- 
rire,  &c. 
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charges  him  with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Blanche 
of  Bourbon,  most  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  with 
Eleanor  Gusman  their  mother,  many  Castilian  no- 
bles, and  multitudes  of  the  commonalty;  besides 
continual  outrages  of  licentiousness,  and  especially 
a  pretended  marriage  with  a  noble  lady  of  the  Cas- 
trian  family.  At  length  a  rebellion  was  headed  by 
his  illegitimate  brother  Henry,  Count  of  Trasta- 
mare,  with  the  assistance  of  Aragon  and  Portugal. 
This  however  would  probably  have  failed  of  de- 
throning Peter,  a  resolute  prince,  and  certainly  not 
destitute  of  many  faithful  supporters,  if  Henry  had 
not  invoked  the  more  powerful  succour  of  Bertrancl 
du  Guesclin,  and  the  companies  of  adventure,  who, 
after  the  pacification  between  France  and  England, 
had  lost  the  occupation  of  war,  and  retained  only 
that  of  plunder.  With  mercenaries  so  disciplined 
it  was  in  vain  for  Peter  to  contend  ;  but,  abandon- 
ing Spain  for  a  moment,  he  had  recourse  to  a  more 
powerful  weapon  from  the.  same  armoury.  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  then  resident  at  Bordeaux,  was 
induced,  by  the  promise  of  Biscay,  to  enter  Spain 
as  the  ally  of  Castile;  and  at  the  great  battle  ofi7 
of  Navarette,  he  continued  lord  of  the  ascend- 
ant over  those  who  had  so  often  already  been  foiled 
by  his  prowess.  Du  Guesclin  was  made  prisoner; 
Henry  fled  to  Aragon,  and  Peter  remounted  the 
throne.  But  a  second  revolution  was  at  hand  :  the 
Black  Prince,  whom  he  had  ungratefully  ofifeuded, 
withdrew  into  Guienne ;  and  he  lost  his  kingdom 
and  life  in  a  second  short  contest  with  his  brother. 
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A  more  fortunate  period  began  with  the  accession 
of  Henry.  His  own  reign  was  hardly  disturbed  by 
any  rebellion  ;  and  though  his  successors  John  I. 
and  Henry  III.  were  not  altogether  so  unmolested, 
especially  the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
minority,  yet  the  troubles  of  their  time  were  slight 
in  comparison  with  those  formerly  excited  by  the 
houses  of  Laro  and  Haro,  both  of  which  were  now 
happily  extinct.  Though  Henry  II. 's  illegitimacy 
left  him  no  title  but  popular  choice,  his  queen  was 
sole  representative  of  the  Cerdas,  the  offspring,  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  of  Sancho  FWs  elder 
brother,  and  by  the  extinction  of  the  younger  branch, 
unquestioned  heiress  of  the  royal  line.  And,  by 
the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  with  Catherine,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of  Constance,  an  illegitimate 
child  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  her  pretensions,  such  as 
they  were,  became  merged  in  the  crown. 

No  kingdom  could  be  worse  prepared  to  meet  the 
disorders  of  a  minority  than  Castile,  and  in  a*aR 
none  did  the  circumstance  so  frequently  recur. 
John  II.  was  but  fourteen  months  old  at  his  acces- 
sion ;  and  but  for  the  disinterestedness  of  his  uncle 
Ferdinand,  the  nobility  would  have  been  inclined  to 
avert  the  danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon  the 
throne.  In  this  instance,  however,  Castile  suffered 
less  from  faction  during  the  infancy  of  her  sovereign, 
than  in  his  maturity.  The  queen  dowager,  at  first 
jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  solely  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  administered  the  go 
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vernment  with  credit.  Fifty  years  had  elapsed  at 
her  death  in  1418.  since  the  elevation  of  the  house 
of  Trastamare,  who  had  entitled  themselves  to 
puhlic  affection  by  conforming  themselves  more 
strictly  than  their  predecessors  to  the  constitutional 
laws  of  Castile,  which  were  never  so  well  establish- 
ed as  during  this  period.  In  external  affairs,  their 
reigns  were  not  what  is  considered  as  glorious ; 
they  were  generally  at  peace  with  Aragon  and  Gra- 
nada, but  one  memorable  defeat  by  the  Por-  ,,o- 
tugueze  at  Aljubarrota  disgraces  the  annals 
of  John  I.  whose  cause  was  as  unjust  as  his  arms 
were  unsuccessful.  This  comparatively  golden  pe- 
riod ceases  at  the  majority  of  John  II.  His  reign 
was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  civil 
wars,  headed  by  his  cousins  John  and  Henry,  the 
infants  of  Aragon,  who  enjoyed  very  extensive  ter- 
ritories in  Castile,  by  the  testament  of  their  father 
Ferdinand.  Their  brother  the  king  of  Aragon 
frequently  lent  the  assistance  of  his  arms.  John 
himself,  the  elder  of  these  two  princes,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, stood  in  a  double  relation  to  Castile,  as 
a  neighbouring  sovereign,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  native  oligarchy.  These  conspiracies  were 
all  ostensibly  directed  against  the  favourite  of  John 
II.,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who  retained  for  five  and  thirty 
years  an  absolute  controul  over  his  feeble  master. 
The  adverse  faction  natuarally  ascribed  to  this  pow- 
erful minister  every  criminal  intention  and  all  pub- 
lic mischiefs.     He  was  certainly  not  more  scrupu 
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lous  than  the  generality  of    statesmen,    and    ap- 
pears   to     have   been    rapacious  in    accumulating 
wealth.     But  there  was  energy  and  courage  about 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
cowardly  scyophants  who  usually  rise  by  the  favour 
of  weak  princes ;  and  Castile  probably  would  not 
have  been  happier   under  the  administration    of 
his  enemies.     His    fate  is  among   the    memorable 
lessons  of  history.     After  a  life  of  troubles  endu- 
red   for   the  sake  of  this  favourite,     sometimes  a 
fugitive,    sometimes   a  prisoner,  his    son    heading 
rebellions  against    him,   John  II.  suddenly  yield- 
ed  to   an    intrigue    of    the    palace,    and    adopted 
sentiments  of  dislike    towords    the    man    he    had 
so  long  beloved.      No  substantial  charge  appears 
to  have  been  brought  against  Alvaro  de  Luna,  ex- 
cept that  general  malversatation  which  it  was  too 
late  for  the  king  to  object  to  him.     The  real  cause 
of  John's  change  of  affection    was,  most  probably, 
the  insupportable  restraint  which  a  weak  man  is 
apt  to  find  in  that  spell   of  a   commanding  under- 
standing which  he  dares    not  break;    the   torment 
of  living  subject  to  the  ascendent   of    an  inferior, 
which  has  produced  so  many  examples  of  fickle- 
ness in   sovereigns.     That  of  John  II.  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.     Alvaro  de  Luna   was  brought 
to  a  summary  trial  and  beheaded;  his  estates  were 
confiscated.     He  met  his  death  with  the  intrepidity 
of  Strafford,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  borne  some 
resemblance  in  character. 
John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  minister,  dying 
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in  1454,  after  a  reign  that  may  he  considered  as  in- 
glorious, compared  with  any  except  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor. If  the  father  was  not  respected,  the  son 
fell  completely  into  contempt.  He  had  been  go- 
verned by  Pacheco  marquis  of  Villena,  as  impli- 
citly as  John  by  Alvaro  de  Luna.  This  influence 
lasted  for  some  time  afterwards.  But  the  king 
inclining  to  transfer  his  confidence  to  the  queen 
Joanna  of  Portugal,  and  to  one  Bertrand  de  Cueva, 
upon  whom  common  fnme  had  fixed  as  her  para- 
mour, a  powerful  confederacy  or  disaffected  nobles 
were  formed  against  the  royal  authority.  In  what 
degree  Henry  IV. ?s  government  had  been  improvi- 
dent or  oppressive  towards  the  people,  it  is  hard 
to  determine.  The  chiefs  of  that  rebellion,  Carillo 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  a 
veteran  leader  of  faction,  and  the  marquis  of  Vil- 
lena, so  lately  the  king's  favourite,  were  undoubt- 
edly actuated  only  by  selfish  ambition  aud  revenge. 
They  deposed  Henry  in  an  assembly  of 
their  faction  at  Avila  with  a  sort  of  theatrical 
pageantry  which  has  often  been  described.  But 
modern  historians,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  ju- 
dicial solemnity  in  this  proceeding,  are  sometimes 
apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a  national  act;  while  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  reprobated  by  the 
majority  of  the  Castilians,  as  an  audacious  outrage 
upon  a  sovereign,  who,  with  many  defects  had  not 
been  guilty  of  any  excessive  tyranny.  The  con- 
federates set  up  Alfonso  the  king's  brother,  and  a 
civil  war  of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which  they 
Vol.11.  LI 
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had  tlie  support  of  Aragou.  The  queen  of  Castile 
had  at  this  time  borne  a  daughter,  whom  the  ene- 
mies of  Henry  IV.  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his 
adherents,  were  determined  to  treat  as  spurious. 
Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his  sister 
Isabel  was  considered  as  heiress  to  the  kingdom. 
She  might  have  aspired,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  confederates,  to  its  immediate  possession : 
but  avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest  with  her  bro- 
ther, Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  suc- 
cession was  absolutely  settled   upon   her.      This 

arrangement  was  not  Ions;  afterwards  folio w- 
1469  .  . 

ed  by  the  union  of  that  princess  with  Ferdi- 
nand, son  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  This  marriage 
was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  part  of  the  Casti- 
lian  oligarchy,  who  had  preferred  a  connexion  with 
Portugal.  And  as  Henry  had  never  lost  sight  of  the 
interests  of  one  whom  he  considered,  or  pretended 
to  consider,  as  his  daughter,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  revoking  his  forced  disposition  of 
the  crown,  and  restoring  the  direct  line  of  suc- 
cession in  favour  of  the  princess  Joanna.  Upon 
his  death  in  1474,  the  right  was  to  be  decided 
by  arms.  Joanna  had  on  her  side  the  common  pre- 
sumptions.of  law,  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the 
late  king,  the  support  of  Alfonso  king  of  Portugal, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and  of  several  consider- 
able leaders  among  the  nobility,  as  the  young  mar- 
quis of  Villcna,  the  family  of  Mendoza,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  charging   Ferdinand 
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with  ingratitude,  had  quitted  a  party  which  he  had 
above  all  men  contributed  to  strengthen.  For  Isa- 
bella were  the  general  belief  of  Joanna's  illegitima- 
cy, the  assistance  of  Aragon,  the  adherence  of  a 
majority  both  among  the  nobles  and  people,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  reputation  of  ability  which  both 
she  and  her  husband  had  deservedly  acquired.  The 
scale  was  however  pretty  equally  balanced,  till  the 
king  of  Portugal  having  been  defeated  at  Toro,  in 
1476,  Joanna's  party  discovered  their  inability  to 
prosecute  the  war  by  themselves,  and  successively 
made  their  submission  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Castilians  always  considered  themselves  as 
subject  to  a  legal  and  limited  monarch.  For  seve- 
ral ages,  the  crown  was  elective,  as  in  most  nations 
of  German  origin,  within  the  limits  of  one  royal 
family.*  In  general,  of  course,  the  public  choice 
fell  upon  the  nearest  heir;  and  it  became  a  prevail- 
ing usage  to  elect  a  son  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father ;  till  about  the  eleventh  century,  a  right  of 
hereditary  succession  was  clearly  established.  But 

*  Defuncto  in, pace  principe,  primates  totius  regni  una  cum 
sacerdotibus  successorem  regni  concilio  communi  conslituant. 
Concil.  Toletan.  IV.  c.  75.  apud  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes, 
t.  ii.  p.  2.  This  important  work,  by  the  author  of  the  Ensayo 
Historio-Critico  quoted  above,  contains  an  ample  digest  of  the 
parliamentary  law  of  Castile,  drawn  from  original,  and  in  a 
great  degree,  unpublished  records.  I  have  been  favoured  with 
the  use  of  a  copy,  from  which  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  make 
extracts,  as  the  book  is  likely,  through  its  liberal  principles,  to 
become  almost  as  scarce  in  Spain  as  in  England.  Marina's 
former  work  (the  Ensayo  Hist.  Crit.)  furnishes  a  series  of  tes- 
timonies, (c.  66.)  to  the  elective  character  of  the  monarchy 
from  Pelayo  downwards  to  the  twelfth  century. 
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the  form  of  recognizing  the  heir  apparent^  title  in 
an  assembly  of  the  cortes  had  subsisted  until  our 
own  time.* 

In  the  original  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain,  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  decided  in  na- 
tional councils,  the  acts  of  many  of  which  are  still 
extant,  and  have  been  published  in  ecclesiastical 
collections.  To  these  assemblies  the  dukes  and 
other  provincial  governors,  and  in  general  the 
principal  individuals  of  the  realm,  were  summoned 
along  with  spiritual  persons.  This  double  aristo- 
cracy of  the  church  and  state  continued  to  form  the 
great  council  of  advice  and  consent  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  new  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  pre- 
lates and  nobility,  or  rather  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished nobility,  appear  to  have  concurred  in  all 
general  measures  of  legislation,  as  we  infer  from  the 
preambles  of  their  statutes.  It  would  be  against 
analogy,  as  well  as  without  evidence,  to  suppose 
that  any  representation  of  the  commons  had  been 
formed  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  monarchy.  In 
the  preamble  of  laws  passed  in  1020,  and  at  seve- 
ral subsequent  times  during  that  and  the  ensuing 
century,  we  find  only  the  bishops  and  magnate  re- 
cited as  present.  According  to  the  General  Chron- 
icle of  Spain,  deputies  from  the  Castilian  towns 
formed  a  part  of  cortes  in  1 169  ;  a  date  not  to  be  re- 
jected as  incompatible  with  their  absence  in  1178. 
However,  in   1188,    the  first   year  of  the  reign  of 

Tf:oria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  7. 
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Alfonso  IX.,  they  are  expressly  mentioned ;  and 
from  that  aira  were  constant  and  necessary  parts  of 
those  general  assemblies.*  It  has  been  seen  already, 
that  the  corporate  towns,  or  districts  of  Castile  had 
early|acquired  considerable  importance  ;  arising  less 
from  commercial  wealth,  to  which  the  towns  of  other 
kingdoms  were  indebted  for  their  liberties,  than 
from  their  utility  in  keeping  up  a  military  organiza- 
tion among  the  people.  To  this  they  probably  owe 
their  early  reception  in  the  cortes,  as  integrant  por- 
tions of  the  legislature,  since  we  do  not  read  that 
taxes  were  frequently  demanded,  till  the  extrava- 
gance of  later  kings  and  their  alienation  of  the 
domain  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
national  representatives. 

Every  chief  town  of  a  concejo  or  corporation  ought 
perhaps,  by  the  constitution  of  Castile,  to  have  re- 
ceived its  regular  writ  for  the  election  of  deputies 
to  cortes.  f  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been, 
in  the  best  times,  any  uniform  practice  in  this  re- 
spect. At  the  cortes  of  Burgos,  in  1315,  we  find 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  representatives  from 
more  than  ninety  towns ;  at  those  of  Madrid  in 
1391,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  sent  from 

*  Ensayo  Hist.  Crit.  p.  77*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  i.  p.  66. 
Marina  seems  to  have  somewhat  changed  his  opinion  since  the 
publication  of  the  former  work,  where  he  inclines  to  assert,  that 
the  commons  were  from  the  earliest  times  admitted  into  the  le- 
gislature. In  1188,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX., 
we  find  positive  mention  of  la  muchedumbre  de  las  cibdades  e 
embiados  de  cada  cibdat. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  139. 
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fifty  towns ;  and  the  latter  list  contains  names  of 
several  places  which  do  not  appear  in  the  former.* 
No  deputies  were  present  from  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
in  the  cortes  of  Alcala  in  1348,  where,  among  many 
important  enactments,  the  code  of  the  Siete  Parti- 
das  first  obtained  a  legislative  recognition.!  We 
find,  in  short,  a  good  deal  more  irregularity  than 
during  the  same  period  in  England,  where  the  num. 
ber  of  electing  boroughs  varied  pretty  considerably 
at  every  parliament.  Yet  the  cortes  of  Castile  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  numerous  body  and  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  till  the  reign  of  John  II. 
The  first  prince  of  the  house  of  Trastamare  had 
acted  in  all  points  with  the  advice  of  their  cortes. 
But  John  II.,  and  still  more  his  son  Henry  IV., 
being  conscious  of  their  own  unpopularity,  did  not 
venture  to  meet  a  full  assembly  of  the  nation.  Their 
writs  were  directed  only  to  certain  towns ;  an  abuse 
for  which  the  looseness  of  preceding  usages  had 
given  a  pretence.  J  It  must  be  owned  that  the  peo- 
ple took  it  in  general  patiently  enough.  Many  of 
the  corporate  towns,  impoverished  by  civil  warfare 
and  other  causes,  were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  de- 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  148.  Geddes  gives  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  deputies  from  forty-eight  towns  to 
the  cortes  at  Madrid  in  1390.    Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  iii. 

t  Id.  p.  154. 

J  Sepades,  (says  John  II.  in  1442.)  que  en  el  ayuntamiento 
que  yo  fice  en  la  noble  villa  de  Valladolid — los  procuradores  de 
ciertas  cibdades  e  villas  de  mis  reynos  que  por  mi  mandado 
fueron  llamados.  This  language  is  lepeated  as  to  subsequent 
meetings,  p.  156. 
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fraying  their  deputies'  expenses.  Thus,  by  the 
year  1480,  only  seventeen  cities  retained  the  privi- 
lege of  representation.  A  vote  was  afterwards  ad- 
ded for  Granada,  and  three  more  in  later  times  for 
Palencia,  and  the  provinces  of  Estremadura  and 
Galicia.*  It  might  have  been  easy  perhaps  to  re- 
dress this  grievance,  while  the  exclusion  was  yet 
fresh  and  recent.  But  the  privileged  towns,  with  a 
mean  and  preposterous  selfishness,  although  their 
zeal  for  liberty  was  at  its  height,  could  not  endure 
the  only  means  of  effectually  securing  it,  by  a  resto- 
ration of  elective  franchises  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  cortes  of  1506  assert,  with  one  of  those  bold 
falsifications  upon  which  a  popular  body  sometimes 
ventures,  that  "  it  is  established  by  some  laws  and 
by  immemorial  usage  that  eighteen  cities  of  these 
kingdoms  have  the  right  of  sending  deputies  to  cor- 
tes?  and  no  more  ;"  remonstrating  against  the  at- 
tempts made  by  some  other  towns  to  obtain  the 
same  privilege,  which  they  request  may  not  be  con- 
ceded.    This  remonstrance  is  repeated  in  1512. f 

*  The  cities  which  retain  their  representation  in  cortes,  if 
the  present  tense  may  still  be  used  even  for  these  ghosts  of  an- 
cient liberty  in  Spain,  are  Burgos,  Toledo,  (there  was  a  con- 
stant dispute  for  precedence  between  these  two,)  Leon,  Grana- 
da, Cordova,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Zamora,  Toro,  Soria,  Valladolid, 
Salamanca,  Segovia,  Avila,  Madrid,  Guadalaxara  and  Cuenca. 
The  representatives  of  these  were  supposed  to  vote  not  only 
for  their  immediate  constituents,  but  for  other  adjacent  towns. 
Thus  Toro  voted  for  Palencia  and  the  kingdom  of  Galicia,  be- 
fore they  obtained  separate  votes  ;  Salamanca  for  most  of  Es- 
tremadura; Guadalaxara  for  Siguenza  and  four  hundred  other 
towns.    Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  160,  268. 

t  Idem,  p.  161. 
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From  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XL  who  restrained 
the  government  of  corporations  to  an  oligarchy  of 
magistrates,  the  right  of  electing  members  of  cortes 
was  confined  to  the  ruling  body,  the  bailiffs  or  re- 
gidores,  whose  number  seldom  exceeded  twenty- 
four,  and  whose  succession  was  kept  up  by  close 
election  among  themselves.*  The  people  therefore 
had  no  direct  share  in  the  choice  of  representatives. 
Experience  proved,  as  several  instances  in  these 
pages  will  shew,  that  even  upon  this  narrow  basis, 
the  deputies  of  Castile  were  not  deficient  in  zeal  for 
their  country  and  its  liberties.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  small  body  of  electors  is  always  lia- 
ble to  corrupt  influence  and  to  intimidation.  John 
11.  and  Henry  IV.  often  invaded  the  freedom  of 
election ;  the  latter  even  named  some  of  the  depu- 
ties.! Several  energetic  remonstrauces  were  made 
in  cortes  against  this  flagrant  grievance.  Laws  were 
enacted  and  other  precautions  devised  to  secure  the 
due  return  of  deputies.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  evil  of  course  was  aggravated.  Charles  and 
Philip  corrupted  the  members  by  bribery.  J  Even 
in  1573  the  cortes  complain,  that  creatures  of  go- 
vernment were  sent  thither,  "  who  are  always  held 
for  suspected  by  the  other  deputies,  and  cause  disa- 
greement among  thein."§> 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  86.  IDT. 
t  p.   199. 
t  p.  213. 
§  p.  202. 
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There  seems  to  he  a -considerable  obscurity  about 
the  constitution  of  the  cortes,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
two  higher  estates,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  no- 
bility. It  is  admitted  that  down  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  especially  before  the 
introduction  of  representatives  from  the  commons, 
they  were  summoned  in  considerable  numbers.  But 
the  writer,  to  whom  I  must  almost  exclusively  refer 
for  the  constitutional  history  of  Castile,  contends, 
that  from  the  reign  of  Banc  ho  IV.,  they  took  much 
less  share,  and  retained  much  less  influence  in  the 
deliberations  of  cortes.*  There  is  a  remarkable 
protest  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1295  against 
the  acts  done  in  cortes,  because  neither  he  nor  the 
other  prelates  had  been  admitted  to  their  discussions, 
nor  given  any  consent  to  their  resolutions,  although 
such  consent  was  falsely  recited  in  the  laws  enacted 
therein.f  This  protestation  is  at  least  a  testimony 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  prelacy,  which  in* 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  67. 

t  Protestamos  que  desde  aqui  venimos  non  fuemos  llamados 
a  consejo,  ni  a  los  tratados  sobre  los  fechos  del  reyno,  ni  sobre 
las  otras  cosas  que  hi  fueren  traetadas  et  t'echas  et  sennalada- 
mente  sobre  los  fechos  de  los  concejos  de  las  hermandades,  et 
de  las  peticiones  que  fueron  fechas  de  su  parte,  et  sobre  los 
otorgamentos  que  les  ficieron,  et  sobre  los  previlegios  que  por 
esta  razon  les  fueron  otorgados;  mas  ante  fuemos  enrle  aparta- 
dos  et  estrannados  et  sacados  expresamente  nos  et  los  otros  per- 
lados  et  ricos  homes  et  los  tijosdalgo;  et  non  fue  hi  cosa  fecha 
con  nuestro  consejo.  Otrosi  protestamos  por  razon  de  aquello 
que  dice  en  los  previlegios  que  les  otorgaron,  que  fueren  los 
perlados  llamados,  et  que  eran  otorgados  de  consentimiento 
et  de  voluntad  dellos,  que  non  fuemos  hi  presentes  ni  llama- 
dos nin  fue  fecho  con  nuestra  voluntad,  nin  consentiemos,  nin 
consentimos  en  ellos,  &x\  p.  72. 
Vol.  II.  M  m 
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deed  all  the  early  history  of  Castile,  as  well  as  the 
analogy  of  other  governments,  conspire  to  demon- 
strate. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
however,  they  were  more  and  more  excluded.  None 
of  the  prelates  were  summoned  to  the  cortes  of  1299 
and  1301 ;  none  either  of  the  prelates  or  nohles  to 
those  of  1370  and  1373,  of  1480  and  1505.  In  all 
the  latter  cases,  indeed,  such  members  of  both  or- 
ders as  happened  to  be  present  in  the  court  attended 
the  cortes  ;  a  fact,  which  seems  to  be  established 
by  the  language  of  the  statutes.*  Other  instances 
of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced.  Nevertheless, 
the  more  usual  expression  in  the  preamble  of  laws, 
reciting  those  summoned  to,  and  present  at  the  cor- 
tes, though  subject  to  considerable  variation,  seems 
to  imply  that  all  the  three  estates  were,  at  least 
nominally  and  according  to  legitimate  forms,  con- 
stituent members  of  the  national  assembly.  And  a 
chronicle  mentions,  under  the  year  1406,  the  nobili- 
ty and  clergy  as  deliberating  separately,  and  with 
some  difference  of  judgement,  from  the  deputies  of 
the   commons. f     Those  who   know  the   constitu- 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  74. 

t  t.  ii.  p.  234.  Marina  is  influenced  by  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  abortive  Spanish  constitution  of  181£,  which  excluded 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy  from  a  place  in  the  legis- 
lature, to  imagine  a  similar  form  of  government  in  ancient 
times.  But  his  own  work  famishes  abundant  reasons,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  to  modify  this  opinion  very  essentially.  A  few 
out  of  many  instances  may  be  adduced  from  the  enacting  words 
of  statutes,  which  we  consider  in  England  as  good  evidences 
to  establish  a  constitutional  theory.  Sepades  que  yo  hobc  mio 
acuerdo  e  mio  consejo  con  mios  hermanos  e  los  arzobispos,  e 
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tional  antiquities  of  England  must  be  aware  how 
little  mention  we  find  of  the  lords'  house  of  par- 
liament in  our  histories,  or  even  in  our  records. 
A  theory  which  should  exclude  the  great  territorial 
aristocracy  from  their  place  in  the  cortes,  would  ex- 
pose the  dignity  and  legislative  rights  of  that  body 
to  unfavourable  inferences.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  king  exercised  very  freely  a  prerogative  of  cal- 
ling or  omitting  persons  of  both  the  higher  orders  at 


los  obispos  e  con  los  ricos  homes  de  Castella  e  de  Leon,  e  con 
koines  buenos  de  las  villas  de  Castella  e  de  Leon,  que  fue  ron 
contnigo  en  Vailadolit,  sobre  muchas  cosas,  &c.  Alfonso  X.  in 
1258.)  Mandamos  enviar  llamar  por  cartas  del  rei  e  nuestras 
a  los  infantes  e  perlados  e  ricos  homes  e  infanzones  e  caballe- 
ros  e  homes  buenos  de  las  cibdades  e  de  las  villas  de  los  rey- 
nos  de  Castilia  e  de  Toledo  e  de  Leon  e  de  las  Estremaduras, 
e  de  Gallicia  e  de  las  Asturias  e  del  Andalusia:  (Writ  of  sum- 
mons to  cortes  of  Burgos  in  1315  ;)  Con  acuerdo  de  los  perla- 
dos e  de  los  ricos  homes  e  procuradores  de  las  cibdades  e  vi- 
lias  e  logares  de  los  nuestros  reynos:  (Ordinances  of  Toro  in 
1371.)  Estando  hi  con  el  el  infante  Don  Ferrando,  &c.  e  otros 
perlados  e  condes  e  ricos  homes  e  otros  del  consejo  del  senor 
rei,  e  otros  caballeros  e  escuderos,  e  los  procuradores  de  las 
cibdades  e  villas  e  logares  de  sus  reynos:  (Cortes  of  1391.) 
Los  tres  estados  que  deben  venir  a  las  cortes  e  ayuntamientos 
segunt  se  debe  facer  e  es  de  buena  costumbre  antigua:  (Cortes 
of  1S93.)  This  last  passage  is  apparently  conclusive  to  prove, 
that  three  estates,  the  superior  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commons,  were  essential  members  of  the  legislature  in  Castile, 
as  they  were  in  France  and  England  ;  and  one  is  astonished  to 
read  in  Marina,  that  no  faltaron  a  ninguna  de  las  formalidades 
de  derecho  los  monarcas  que  no  tuvieron  por  oportuno  liamar  a 
cortes  para  semejantes  actos  ni  al  clero  ni  a.  la  nobleza  ni  a  las 
personas  singulares  de  uno  y  otro  estado.  t.  i.  p.  69.  That 
great  citizen,  Jovellanos,  appears  to  have  had  much  wiser  no- 
tions of  the  ancient  government  of  his  country,  as  well  as  of 
the  sort  of  reformation  which  she  wanted  ;  as  we  may  infer 
from  passages  in  his  Memoria  a  suscompatriotas,  Coruna  1811, 
quoted  by  Marina  for  the  purpose  of  censure. 
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his  discretion.     The  bishops    were  numerous,  and 
many  of  their  Sees  not  rich  ;  while  the    same  ob- 
jections of  inconvenience   applied   perhaps  to   the 
ricoshombres,  but  far  more  forcibly  to   the  lower 
nobility,    the     hijosdalgo   or   caballeros.      Castile 
never  adopted  the  institution  of  deputies  from  this 
order,  as  in  the  States  General  of  France  and  some 
other  countries  ;  much    less   that  liberal  system  of 
landed  representation,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
admirable  peculiarities  in  our  own  constitution.     It 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  spiritual  and  even  tem- 
poral peers  were  summoned  by  our  kings  with  much 
irregularity  ;    and   the  disordered  state  of   Castile 
through  almost   every  reign  was  likely  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  lixed  usage  in  this  and 
most  other  points.      But  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
the  prelates  and  nobility  from  the  cortes  can  hardly 
have  been  defensible  on  any  constitutional  rule,  and 
must,  one  would  imagine,  have  affected  the  legality 
of  those  few  assemblies  where1  it  occurred. 

The  primary  and  most  essential  characteristic  of 
a  limited  monarchy  is,  that  money  can  only  be  le- 
vied upon  the  people  through  the  consent  of  their 
representatives.  This  principle  was  thoroughly 
established  in  Castile;  and  the  statutes  which  en- 
force it,  the  remonstrances  which  protest  against  its 
violation,  bear  a  lively  analogy  to  corresponding 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  constitution. 
The  lands  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  Mere,  I  be- 
lieve, always    exempted    from  direct    taxation:  an 
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immunity  which,  perhaps  rendered  the  attendance 
of  the  members   of  those  estates   in  the  cortes   less 
regular.  The  corporate  districts,  or  concejos,  which 
as  1  have  observed  already,  differed  from  the  com- 
munities of  France   and  England    by  possessing  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  subordinate  to  the  princi- 
pal town,  were  bound  by  their  charter  to  a  stipula- 
ted annual  payment,  the  price  of  their  franchises, 
called  moneda  forera.*     Beyond  this  sum  nothing 
could    be  demanded    without   the   consent  of  the 
cortes.     Alfonso  VIII.  in  1177,  applied  for  a  sub- 
sidy towards  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Cuenca.  De- 
mands of  money  do  not  however  seem  to  have  been 
very  usual  before  the  prodigal  reign  of  Alfonso  X. 
That  prince  and  his  immediate  successors  were  not 
much  inclined  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  subjects  ; 
but  they  encountered  a  steady  and  insuperable  re- 
sistance.    Ferdinand    IV.,  in    1307,  promises    to 
raise  no  money  beyond  his  legal  and  customary 
dues.  A  more  explicit  law  was  enacted  by  Alfonso 
XI.  in  1328,  who  bound  himself  not  to  exact  from 
his  people,  or  cause  them   to  pay  any  tax,  either 
partial  or  general,  not  hitherto  established  by  law, 
without  the  previous  grant  of  all  the  deputies  con- 


*  Marina,  Ensayo  Hist.  Crit.  cap.  158.  Teoria  de  las  Cortes, 
t.  ii.  p.  387.  This  is  expressed  in  one  of  their  fueros,  or  char- 
ters :  Liberi  ct  ingenui  semper  maneatis  reddendo  mini  et  suc- 
cessoribus  meis  in  unoquoque  anno  in  die  Pentecostes  de  una- 
quaque  domo  12  denarios ;  et  nisi  cum  bona  voluntate  vestra 
feceritis,  nullum  alium  servitium  faciatis. 
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vened  to  the  cortes.*  This  abolition  of  illegal  im- 
positions was  several  times  confirmed  by  the  same 
prince.  The  cortes,  in  1393,  having  made  a  grant 
to  Henry  III.,  annexed  this  condition,  that  "  since 
they  had  granted  him  enough  for  his  present  neces- 
sities, and  even  to  lay  up  apart  for  a  future  exigency, 
he  should  swear  before  one  of  the  archbishops  not 
to  take  or  demand  any  money,  service  or  loan,  or 
any  thing  else  of  the  cities  and  towns,  nor  of  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  them,  on  any  pretence  of  neces- 
sity, until  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  should 
first  be  duly  summoned  and  assembled  in  cortes 
according  to  ancient  usage.  And  if  any  such  letters 
requiring  money  have  been  written,  that  they  shall 
be  obeyed  and  not  complied  with.%  His  son  John 
II,  having  violated  this  constitutional  privilege 
on  the  allegation  of  a  pressing  necessity,  the 
cortes  in  1420  presented  along  remonstrance,  couch- 
ed in  very  respectful,  but  equally  firm  language, 
wherein  they  assert  "  the  good  custom  founded  in  rea- 
son and  in  justice,  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  your 
kingdoms  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  or  re- 
quisitions or  other  new  tribute,  unless  your  highness 

*  De  los  non  echar  nin  mandar  pagar  pecho  desaforado  nin- 
guno,  especial  nin  general,  en  toda  mi  tierra,  sin  ser  Uamados 
priineramente  a  cortes,  e  otorgado  por  todos  los  procuradores 
que  hi  venieren.  p.  388. 

t  Obedecidas  e  non  cumplidas.  This  expression  occurs  fre- 
quently in  provisions  made  against  illegal  acts  of  the  crown  ; 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  singular  respect  with  which  the 
Spaniards  always  thought  it  right  to  treat  their  sovereign,  while 
they  were  resisting  the  abuses  of  his  authority. 
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order  it  by  advice  and  with  the  grant  of  the  said  ci- 
ties and  towns,  and  of  their  deputies  for  them.?? 
And  the j  express  their  apprehension  lest  this  right 
should  be  infringed,  because,  as  they  say,  "  there 
remains  no  other  privilege  or  liberty  which  can  be 
profitable  to  subjects,  if  this  be  shaken."*  The 
king  gave  them  as  full  satisfaction  as  they  desired 
that  his  encouragement  should  not  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Some  fresh  abuses,  during  the  unfor- 
tunate reign  of  Henry  IV.,  produced  another  de- 
claration in  equally  explicit  language ;  forming 
part  of  the  sentence  awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to 
whom  the  differences  between  the  king  and  his 
people  had  been  referred  to  Medina  del  Campo  in 
1465. t  The  catholic  kings,  as  they  are  eminently 
called,    Ferdinand   and   Isabella,   never  violated 

*  La  buena  costumbre  £  poseession  fundada  en  razon  e  en 
razon  e  en  justicia  que  las  cibdades  e  villas  de  vuestros  reinos 
tenian  de  no  ser  mandado  coger  monedas  e  pedidos  nin  otro 
tributo  nuevo  alguno  en  los  vuestros  reinos  sin  que  la  vuestra 
senoria  lo  faga  e  ordene  de  consejo  e  con  otorgamiento  de  las 
cibdades  e  villas  de  los  vuestros  reinos  e  de  sus  procuradores 
en  sirnombre  *****  no  queda  otro  previlegio  ni  libertad  de 
que  los  subditos  puedan  gozar  ni  aprovechar  quebrantado  el 
sobre  dicho.  t.  iii.  p.  30. 

t  Declaramos  e  ordenamos,  que  el  dicho  senor  rei  nin  los 
otros  reyes  que  despues  del  fueren  non  echan  nin  repartan  nin 
pidan  pedidos  nin  monedas  en  sus  reynos,  salvo  porgran  neces- 
sidad,  e  seyendo  primero  acordado  con  los  perlados  e  grandes 
de  sus  reynos,  e  con  los  otros  que  a  la  sazon  residieren  en  su 
consejo,  e  seyendo  para  ello  llamados  los  procuradores  de  las 
cibdades  e  villas  de  sus  reynos,  que  para  las  tales  cosas  se  sue- 
len  e  acostrumbran  llamar  e  seyendo  per  los  dichos  procura- 
dores otorgado  el  dicho  pedimento  e  monedas.  t.  ii.  p.  391. 
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this  part  of  the  constitution  ;  nor  did  even  Charles 
I.,  although  sometimes  refused  money  by  the  rou- 
tes, attempt  to  exact  it  without  their  consent.*  In 
the  Recopilacion.  or  code,  of  Castilian  law,  publish- 
ed by  Philip  II.,  we  read  a  positive  declaration 
against  arbitary  imposition  of  taxes,  which  remain- 
ed unaltered  on  the  face  of  the  statute-book  till  the 
present  age.f  The  law  was  indeed  frequently  bro- 
ken by  Philip  11. ;  but  the  cortes,  who  retained 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century  a  degree  of  stead- 
iness and  courage,  truly  admirable,  when  wre  con- 
sider their  political  weakness,  did  not  cease  to  re- 
monstrate with  that  suspicious  tyrant,  and  recorded 
their  unavailing  appeal  to  the  law  of  Alfonso  XL, 
"so  ancient  and  just  and  which  so  long  time  has 
been  used  and  observed. ??J 


*  Marina  has  published  two  letters  from  Charles  to  the  city 
of  Toledo,  in  1542  and  1548,  requesting  them  to  instruct  their 
deputies  to  consent  to  a  further  grant  of  money,  which  they  had 
refused  to  do  without  leave  of  their  constituents,   t.  iii.  p.   180. 

187. 

t  t.  ii.  p.  393. 

X  En  las  cortes  del  ano  de  70  y  en  las  de  76  pedimos  a  v.  m. 
fuese  servido  de  no  poner  nuevos  impuestos,  rentas,  pechos, 
ni  derechos  ni  ntros  tributos  particulares  ni  generates  sin  junta 
del  reyno  en  cortes,  como  esta  dispuerto  por  lei  del  senor  rei 
Don  Alonso  y  se  signitico  a  v.  m.  el  dano  grande  que  con  las 
nuevas  rentas  habia  rescibido  el  reino,  suplicando  a  v.  m.  fuese 
servido  de  mandarle  aliviar  y  descargar,  y  que  en  lo  de  ade- 
lante  se  les  hiciesse  merced  de  guardar  las  dichas  leves  realcs 
y  que  no  se  impusiessen  nuevas  rentas  sin  su  asistencia  ;  pues 
pouriav.  m.  estar  satisfecho  de  que  el  reino  sirve  en  las  cosas 
necessarias  con  toda  lealtad  y  basta  ahora  no  se  ha  proveidn  lr» 
susudicho  :  }r  el  reino  por  la  obligation  que  tiene  a  pedir  a  v. 
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The  free  assent  of  the  people  by  their  represen- 
tatives to  grants  of  money  was  by  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  It  was  connected  with  other  essential  rights 
indispensible  to  its  effectual  exercise  ;  those  of  ex- 
amining public  accounts  and  checking  the  expen- 
diture. The  cortes,  in  the  best  times  at  least,  were 
careful  to  grant  no  money  until  they  were  assured 
that  what  had  been  already  levied  on  their  consti- 
tuents had  been  properly  employed.*  They  refused 
a  subsidy  of  1390,  because  they  had  already  given 
so  much,  and  "not  knowing  how  so  great  a  sum 
had  been  expended,  it  would  be  a  great  dishonour 
and  mischief  to  promise  any  more."  In  1406  they 
stood  out  a  long  time,  and  at  length  gave  only  half 
what  was  demanded. f  Charles  I.  attempted  to  ob- 
tain money  in  1527  from  the  nobility,  as  well  as  com- 
mons. But  the  former  protested,  that  "  their  obli- 
gation was  to  follow  the  king  in  war,  wherefore  to 
contribute  money  was  totally  against  their  privilege, 
and  for  that  reason  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  his 
majesty's  request."J     The  commons  also  refused 

m.  guarde  la  dicha  lei,  y  que  no  solamente  han  cessado  las  ne- 
cessidades  de  los  subditos  y  naturales  d  v.  m.  pero  antes  cre- 
cen  de  cada  dia  ;  vuelve  a  suplicar  a  v.  m.  sea  servido  con-  | 
cederle  lo  susodicho,  y  que  las  neuvas  rentas,  pechos  y  dere- 
chos  se  quiten,  y  que  de  aqui  adelante  se  guarde  la  dicha  lei 
del  senor  rei  don  Alonso,  coino  tan  antigua  y  justa  y  que  tanto 
tiempo  se  uso  y  guardo. — p.  395.    This  petition  was  in  1579. 

*  p.  404.  406. 

t  p.  409. 

J  Pero  que  contribuir  a  la  guerra  conciertas  sumas  era  total- 
mente  opuesto  a  sus  previlegios,  e  asi  que  no  podrian  acomo= 
darse  a  lo  que  s.  m.  deseaba. — p.  411. 

Vol.  II.  Nn 
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upon  this  ooccasion.  In  1538,  on  a  similar  proposi-. 
tiou,  the  superior  and  lower  nobility  (los  grandesy 
caballeros)    "begged  with  all  humility  that  they 
might  never  hear  any  more  of  that  matter."* 

The  contributions  granted  by  cortes  were  assess- 
ed and  collected  by  respectable  individuals  (hom- 
bres  buenos)  of  the  several  towns  and  villages. f 
This  repartition,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  direct 
taxes,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  those 
countries  where  they  fall  upon  property  not  capable 
of  being  unequivocally  ascertained.  The  produce 
was  paid  to  the  royal  council.  It  could  not  be 
applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which  the 
tax  had  been  appropriated.  Thus  the  cortes  of  Se- 
govia in  1407  granted  a  subsidy  for  the  war  against 
Granada  on  condition  "  that  it  should  not  be  laid 
out  on  any  other  service  except  this  war  f*  which 
they  requested  the  queen  and  Ferdinand,  both  re- 
gents in  John  II. 's  minority,  to  confirm  by  oath. 
Part  however  of  the  money  remaining  unexpended, 
Ferdinand  wished  to  apply  it  to  his  own  object  of 
procuring  the  crown  of  Aragon ;  but  the  queen  first 
obtained  not  only  a  release  from  her  oath  by  the 
pope,  but  the  consent  of  the  cortes.  They  continued 
to  insist  upon  this  appropriation,  though  ineffectual- 
ly, under  the  reign  of  Charles  If. 

The  cortes  did  not  consider  it  beyond  the  line  of 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes, 
t  p.  398. 
t  p-  412. 
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their  <Iuty,  notwithstanding  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  they  always  addressed  the  sovereign,  to  re- 
monstrate  against  profuse  expenditure  even  in  his 
own   household.     They  told  Alfonso  X.  in  1258., 
in  the  homely  style  of  that  age,  that  they  thought  it 
fitting  that  the  king  and  his  wife  should  eat  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  maravedis  a  day,  and  no 
more ;  and  that  the  king  should  order  his  attendants 
to  eat  more  moderately  than  they  did.*     They  re- 
monstrated more  forcibly  against  the  prodigality  of 
John  II.     Even  in  1558,  they  spoke  with  an  un- 
daunted Castilian  spirit  to  Philip  II. :   "  Sir,  the 
expenses  of  your  royal  establishment  and  household 
are  much  increased ;  and  we  conceive  it  would  much 
redound  to  the  good  of  these  kingdoms,  that  your 
majesty  should  direct  them  to  be  lowered,  both  as  a 
relief  to  your  wants  and  that  all  the  great  men  and 
other  subjects  of  your  majesty  may  take  example 
therefrom  to  restrain  the  great  disorder  and  excess 
they  commit  in  that  respect."! 

The  forms  of  a  Castilian  cortes  were  quite  analo- 
gous to  those  of  an  English  parliament  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  summoned  by  a  writ 
almost  exactly  coincident  in  expression  with  that 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  417. 

t  Senor,  los  gastos  de  vuestro  real  estado  y  mesa  son  muy 
crescidos,  y  entendemos  que  convernia  mucho  al  bien  de  estos 
reinos  que  v.  m.  los  mandasse  moderar  asi  para  algun  remedio 
de  sus  necessidades  como  para  que  de  v.  m.  tomen  egemplo  to- 
tos  los  grandes  y  caballeros  y  otros  subditos  de  v.  m.  en  la  gran 
desorden  y  excessos  que  hacen  en  las  cosas  sobredichas. — p.  427. 
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in  use  among  us.*  The  session  was  opened  by  a 
speech  from  the  chancellor  or  other  chief  officer  of 
the  court.  The  deputies  were  invited  to  consider 
certain  special  business,  and  commonly  to  grant 
money,  f  After  the  principal  affairs  were  dispatched, 
they  conferred  together  and  having  examined  the 
instructions  of  their  respective  constituents,  drew 
up  a  schedule  of  petitions.  These  were  duly  an- 
swered one  by  one,  and  from  the  petition  and  an- 
swer, if  favourable,  laws  were  afterwards  drawn 
up,  where  the  matter  required  a  new  law,  or  pro- 
mises of  redress  were  given,  if  the  petition  related 
to  an  abuse  or  grievance.  In  the  struggling  condi- 
tion of  Spanish  liberty  under  Charles  1.,  the  crown 
began  to  neglect  answering  the  petitions  of  cortes, 
or  to  use  unsatisfactory  generalities  of  expression. 
This  gave  rise  to  many  remonstrances.  The  de- 
puties insisted  in  1523  on  having  answers  before 
they  granted  money.  They  repeated  the  same  con- 
tention in  1525,  and  obtained  a  general  law,  inserted 
in  the  Recopilacion,  enacting  that  the  king  should 
answer  all  their  petitions  before  he  dissolved  the 
assembly.^  This  however  was  disregarded  as 
before  ;  but  the  cortes,  whose  intrepid  honesty  under 
Philip  11.  so  often  attracts  our  admiration,  conti- 
nued, as  late  as  15$6,  to  appeal  to  the  written  stat- 
ute and  lament  its  violation. §> 

*  Teoriade  las  Cortes,  1. 1  p.  175.  t.  iii.  p.  103. 

t  t.  i.  p.  278. 

%  p.  301. 

§  p.  288—304. 
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According  to  the  ancient  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  Castile,  the  king  did  not  legislate  for  his  sub- 
jects without  their  consent.  The  code  of  the  Visi- 
goths, called  in  Spain  the  Fuero  Jusgo,  was  enacted 
in  public  councils,  as  were  also  the  laws  of  the  ear- 
ly kings  of  Leon,  which  appears  by  the  reciting 
words  of  their  preambles.*  This  consent  was  ori- 
ginally given  only  by  the  higher  estates,  who  might 
be  considered,  in  a  large  sense,  as  representing  the 
nation,  though  not  chosen  by  it ;  but  from  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  elected  deputies  of  the 
commons  in  cortes.  The  laws  of  Alfonso  X.  in 
1258,  those  of  the  same  prince  in  1274,  and  many 
others  in  subsequent  times,  are  declared  to  be  made 
•with  the  consent  (con  acuerdo)  of  the  several  orders 
of  the  kingdom.  More  commonly  indeed,  the  pre- 
amble of  Castilian  statutes  only  recites  their  advice 
(consejo) ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  any  stress  is  to 
be  laid  on  this  circumstance.  The  laws  of  the  Siete 
Partidas,  compiled  by  Alfonso  X.,  did  not  obtain 
any  direct  sanction  till  the  famous  cortes  of  Alcala 
in  1348,  when  they  were  confirmed  along  with  seve- 
ral others,  forming  altogether  the  basis  of  the  sta- 

*  t.  ii.  p.  202.  The  acts  of  the  cortes  of  Leon  in  1020  run 
thus;  omnes  pontifices  et  abbates  et  optimates  regni  Hispaniaj 
jussu  ipsius  regis  talia  decreta  decrevimus  quee  firmiter  teneaa- 
tur  futuris  temporibus.  So  those  of  Salamanca  in  1178;  Ego 
rex  Fernandus  inter  csetera  quse  cum  episcopis  et  abbatibus 
regni  nostri  et  quamplurimis  a  his  religiosis,  cum  comitibus  ter- 
rarum  et  principibus  et  rectoribus  provinciarum  toto  posse  te- 
nenda  statuimus  apud  Salamancam. 
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tute-law  of  Spain.*  Whether  they  were  in  fact 
received  before  that  time,  has  been  a  matter  contro- 
verted among  Spanish  antiquaries ;  and  upon  the 
question  of  their  legal  validity  at  the  time  of  their 
promulgation,  depends  an  important  point  in  Cas- 
tilian  history,  the  disputed  right  of  succession  be- 
tween Sancho  IV.  and  the  infants  of  la  Cerda ;  the 
former  claiming  under  the  ancient  customary  law, 
the  latter  under  the  new  dispositions  of  the  Siete 
Partidas.  If  the  king  could  not  legally  change  the 
established  laws  without  consent  of  his  cortes,  as 
seems  most  probable,  the  right  of  representative  suc- 
cession did  not  exist  in  favour  of  his  grand-children, 
and  Sancho  IV.  cannot  be  considered  as  an  usur- 
per. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  a  consti- 
tutional principle,  that  laws  could  neither  be  made 
nor  annulled  except  in  cortes.  In  1506,  this  is 
claimed  by  the  deputies  as  an  established  right,  f 
John  the  First  had  long  before  admitted,  that  what 
was  done  by  cortes  and  general  assemblies  could 
not  b©  undone  by  letters  missive,  but  by  such  cortes 

*  Ensayo  Hist.  Crit.  p.  353.  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  77. 
Marina  seems  to  have  changed  his  opinion  between  the  publica- 
tion of  these  two  works,  in  the  former  of  which  he  contends  for 
the  previous  authority  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  and  in  favour  of 
the  infants  of  la  Cerda. 

t  Los  reyes  establicieron  que  cuando  habiessen  de  hacer 
leyes,  para  que  fuessen  provechosas  a  sus  reynos  y  cada  pro- 
vincias  fuesen  proveidas,  sellamasen  cortes  y  procuradoresque 
entendiesen  en  ellas  y  por  esto  se  establecio  lei  que  no  se  hi- 
ciesen  ni  renovasen  leyes  sino  en  cortes.  t.  ii.  p.  218. 
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and  assemblies  alone.*  For  the  kings  of  Castile 
had  adopted  the  English  practice,  of  dispensing 
wifh  statutes  by  a  non  obstante  clause  in  their  grants. 
But  the  cortes  remonstrated  more  steadily  against 
this  abuse  than  our  own  parliament,  who  suffered  it 
to  remain  in  a  certain  degree  till  the  revolution.  It 
was  several  times  enacted  upon  their  petition,  espe- 
cially by  an  explicit  statute  of  Henry  II.,  that  grants 
and  letters  patent  dispensing  with  statutes  should 
not  be  obeyed.f  Nevertheless  John  II.,  trusting  to 
force  or  the  servility  of  the  judges,  had  the  assur- 
ance to  dispense  explicitly  with  this  very  law.J 
The  cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1442  obtained  fresh 
promises  and  enactments  against  such  an  abuse. 
Philip  I.  and  Charles  I.  began  to  legislate  with- 
out asking  the  consent  of  cortes  ;  this  grew  much 
worse  under  Philip  11.  and  reached  its  height 
under  his  successors,  who  entirely  abolished  all 
constitutional  privileges. §  In  1555,  we  find  a 
petition  that  laws  made  in  cortes  should  be  re- 
voked no  where  else.  The  reply  was  such  as 
became  that  age :  "  To  this  we  answer,  that 
we  shall  do  what  best  suits  our  government." 
But  even  in  1619,  and  still  afterwards,  the  patriot 

*  Lo  que  es  fecho  por  cortes  e  por  ayuntamientos  que  non  so 
pueda  disfacer  por  las  tales  cartas,  salvo  por  ayuntamientos  e 
cortes.  p.  215. 

t  p.  215. 

%  p.  216.  t.  iii.  p.  40. 

§  t  ii.  p.  218. 
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representatives  of  Castile  continued  to  lift  an  una- 
vailing voice  against  illegal  ordinances,  though  in 
the  form  of  very  bumble  petition  ;  perhaps  the  latest 
testimonies  to  the  expiring  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try.* The  denial  of  exclusive  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  crown  must  however,  be  under- 
stood to  admit  the  legality  of  particular  ordi- 
nances, designed  to  strengthen  the  king's  execu- 
tive government.!  Those,  no  doubt,  like  the  roy- 
al proclamations  in  England,  extended  sometimes 
very  far,  and  subjected  the  people  to  a  sort  of  ar- 
bitary  coercion  much  beyond  what  our  enlightened 
notions  of  freedom  would  consider  as  reconcileable 
to  it.  But  in  the  middle  ages,  such  temporary 
commands  and  prohibitions  were  not  reckoned 
strictly  legislative,  and  passed,  perhaps  rightly, 
for  inevitable  consequences  of  a  scanty  code,  and 
short  sessions  of  the  national  council. 

The  kings  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the  obser- 
vance of  laws  enacted  in  cortes,  besides  their  gene- 
ral coronation  oath  to  keep  the  laws  and  preserve 
the  liberties  of  their  people.  Of  this  we  find  seve- 
ral instances  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; and  the  practice  continued  till  the  time  of 
John  II.,  who,  in  1433,  on  beiug  requested  to 
swear  to  the  laws  then  enacted,  answered,  that  he 

*  Ha  suplicado  el  reino  a  v.  m.  no  se  promulguen  nuevas 
leyes,  ni  en  todo  ni  en  parte  las  antiguas  se  alteren  sin  que 
sea  por  cortes  ..  ..y  por  ser  de  tanta  impoi  tancia  vuelve  el  rei- 
no a  suplicarlo  humilmente  a  v.  m. — p.  220. 

t  p.  207. 
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intended  to  maintain  them,  and  consequently  no 
oath  was  necessary ;  an  evasion,  in  which  the 
cortes  seem  unaccountably  to  have  asquiesced.* 
The  guardians  of  Alfonso  XI.  not  only  swore  to  ob- 
serve all  that  had  been  agreed  on  at  Burgos  in  1315, 
but  consented  that  if  any  of  them  did  not  keep  his 
oath,  the  people  should  no  longer  be  obliged  to  re- 
gard or  obey   him  as  regent,  f 

It  was  customary  to  assemble  the  cortes  of  Cas- 
tile for  many  purposes,  besides  those  of  granting 
money  and  concurring  in  legislation.  They  were 
summoned  in  every  reign  to  acknowledge  and  con- 
firm the  succession  of  the  heir  apparent ;  and  upon 
his  accession  to  swear  allegiance. J  These  acts  were 
however  little  more  than  formal,  and  accordingly  have 
been  preserved  for  the  sake  of  parade,  after  all  the 
real  dignity  of  the  courts  was  annihilated.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  they  claimed  and 
exercised  far  more  ample  powers  than  our  parlia- 
ment ever  enjoyed.  They  assumed  the  right,  when 
questions  of  regency  occured,  to  limit  the  preroga- 
tive, as  well  as  to  designate  the  persons  who  were 
to  use  it  §  And  the  frequent  minorities  of  Castil- 
ian  kings,  which  were  unfavourable  enough  to  tran- 
quility and  subordination,  served  to  confirm  those 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  i.  p.  306. 

t  t.  iii.  p.  62. 

%  t.  i.  p.  33.  t.  ii.  p.  24. 

§  p.  230. 

Vol.  II.  O  o 
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parlimentary  privileges.  The  cortes  were  usually 
consulted  upon  all  material  business.  A  law  of 
Alfonso  XI.  in  1328,  printed  in  the  Recopilacion 
or  code  published  by  Philip  II.,  declares,  "  Since 
in  the  arduous  affairs  of  our  kingdom,  the  counsel 
of  our  natural  subjects  is  necessary,  especially  of 
the  deputies  from  our  cities  and  towns,  therefore 
we  ordain  and  command  that  on  such  great  occa- 
sions the  cortes  shall  be  assembled,  and  counsel 
shall  be  taken  of  the  three  estates  of  our  kingdoms, 
as  the  kings  of  our  forefathers  have  been  used  to 
do."*  A  cortes  of  John  II.  in  1419  claimed  this 
right  of  being  consulted  in  all  matters  of  importance 
with  a  warm  remonstrance  against  the  alledged  vio- 
lation of  so  wholesome  a  law  by  the  reigning  prince ; 
who  answered  that  in  weighty  matters  he  had  acted, 
and  would  continue  to  act,  in  comformity  to  it.f  What 
should  be  intended  by  great  and  weighty  affairs  might 
be  not  at  all  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties ;  to 
each  of  whose  interpretations  these  words  gave 
pretty  full  scope.  However  the  current  usage  of 
the  monarchy  certainly  permitted  much  authori- 
ty in  public  deliberations  to  the  cortes.  Among 
other  instances,  which  indeed  will  continually  be 
found  in  the  common  civil  histories,  the  cortes 
of  Ocana  in  4469,  remonstrate  with  Henry  IV. 
for   allying  himself    with   England    rather    than 

*  Tcoriii  dc  las  Cortes,  t.  i.  p.  31. 
t  p.  34. 
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France,  and  give,  as  the  first  reason,  of  com- 
plaint, that  "  according  to  the  laws  of  your 
kingdom,  when  the  kings  have  any  thing  of  great 
importance  in  hand,  they  ought  not  to  undertake  it 
without  advice  and  knowledge  of  the  chief  towns 
and  cities  of  your  kingdoms."*  The  privilege  of 
general  interference  was  asserted,  like  other  ancient 
rights,  under  Charles,  whom  they  strongly  urged  in 
1548,  not  to  permit  his  son  Philip  to  depart  out  of 
the  realm. f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  in  such  times  they  had  little  chance  of  being 
regarded. 

The  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  acted,  during  the 
interval  of  the  cortes,  by  the  advice  of  a  smaller 
council,  answering,  as  it  seems,  pretty  exactly  to 
the  king's  ordinary  council  in  England.  In  early 
ages,  before  the.  introduction  of  the  commons,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  this  body  from 
the  general  council  of  the  nation ;  being  composed 
in  fact  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  though  in 
smaller  numbers.  A  similar  difficulty  applies  to 
the  English  history.  The  nature  of  their  proceed- 
ings seems  best  to  ascertain  the  distinction.  All 
executive  acts,  including  those  ordinances  which 
may  appear  rather  of  a  legislative  nature  ;  all  grants 
and  charters  are  declared  to  be  with  the  assent  of 

*  Porque  segunt  leyes  de  nuestros  reynos  cuando  los  reyes 
han  de  facer  alguna  cosa  de  gran  importancia  non  lo  deben  fa- 
cer sin  consejo  e  sabiduria  de  las  cibdades  e  villas  principals 
de  vuestros  reynos.    t.  ii.  p.  241. 

t  t  Hi.  p.  183. 
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the  court  (curia),  or  of  the  magnats  of  the  palace,  or 
of  the  chiefs  or  nobles.*  This  privy  council  was 
an  essential  part  of  all  European  monarchies.  And 
though  the  sovereign  might  be  considered  as  free  to 
call  in  the  advice  of  whomsoever  he  pleased,  yet  in 
fact  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  most  powerful  no- 
bility had  anciently  a  constitutional  right  to  be  mem- 
bers of  such  a  council ;  so  that  it  formed  a  very  ma- 
terial check  upon  his  personal  authority. 

The  council  underwent  several  changes  in  pro- 
gress of  time,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumer- 
ate. It  was  justly  deemed  an  important  member 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  cortes  shewed  a  lauda- 
ble anxiety  to  procure  its  composition  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  guarantee  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  laws  after  their  own  dissolution.  Several 
times,  especially  in  minorities,  they  even  named  its 
members,  or  a  part  of  them  ;  and  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  John  II.  they  obtain  the  privilege 
of  adding  a  permanent  deputation,  consisting  of 
four  persons  elected  out  of  their  own  body,  annexed 
as  it  were  to  the  council,  who  were  to  continue  at 
the  court  during  the  interval  of  cortes,  and  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws.f  This  depu- 
tation continued,  as  an  empty  formality,  in  the  six- 

*  Cum  assensu  masjnatum  palatii,:  Cum  consilio  curiae  mese  : 
Cum  consilio  et  beneplacito  omnium  principum  meorum,  nullo 
contradicente  nee  reclamante.  p.  5-25. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  346. 
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teenth  century.  In  the  council  the  king  was  bound 
to  set  personally  three  days  in  the  week.  Their 
business,  which  included  the  whole  executive  gov- 
ernment, was  distributed  with  considerable  accuracy 
into  what  might  be  dispatched  by  the  council  alone, 
under  their  own  seals  and  signatures,  and  what  re- 
quired the  royal  seal.*  The  consent  of  this  body 
was  necessary  for  almost  every  act  of  the  crown, 
for  pensions  or  grants  of  money,  ecclesiastical  and 
political  promotions  and  for  charters  of  pardon,  the 
easy  concession  of  which  was  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  homicides  so  usual  in  those  ages,  and 
was  restrained  by  some  of  our  own  laws.f  But  the 
council  did  not  exercise  any  judicial  authority,  if 
we  may  believe  the  well  informed  author,  from 
whom  I  have-  learned  these  particulars  ;  un- 
like in  this  to  the  ordinary  council  of  kings  of 
England.  It  wras  not  until  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  that  this  among  other  innovations  was 
introduced.^: 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  was  administered 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  alcaldes  or  municipal 
judges  of  towns ;  elected  within  themselves  ori- 
ginally by  the  community  at  large,  but,  in  sub- 
sequent times,  by  the  governing  body.  Of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  properly  so  called,  1  have  not 

*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  354. 
t  p.  360.  362.  372. 

t  p.  S75.  379. 
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discovered  any  vestiges  in  Castile ;  and  indeed 
the  laws  of  Alfonso  X.  appear  to  prove  that  it  did 
not  exist.*  Powerful  as  were  the  aristocracy  in 
that  kingdom,  they  were  not  a  feudal  aristocracy ; 
and  territorial  rights  of  justice  sprang  out  of  the  feu- 
dal system.  The  kings,  however,  began  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  appoint  judges  of  their  own,  called 
corregidores,  a  name  which  seems  to  express  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  regidores,  or  ordinary 
magistrates.!  The  cortes  frequently  remonstrated 
against  this  encroachment.  Alfonso  XI.  consented 
to  withdraw  his  judges  from  all  corporations  by 
which  she  had  not  been  requested  to  appoint 
them.  J  Some  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Toledo  produced  serious  distur- 
bances under  Henry  III.  and  John  II.  §  Even  where 
the  king  appointed  magistrates  at  a  city's  request, 
he  was  bound  to  select  them  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. ||  From  this  immediate  jurisdiction,  an  ap- 
peal lay  to  the  adelantado,  or  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal  of  royal  al- 
cades.^T  The  latter  however  could  not  takecoguiz- 

*Las  Siete  Parditas,  fol,  241. 

t  Alfonso  X.  says :  Ningun  ome  sea  osado  juzgar  plcytos,  sc 
no  fuere  alcalde  puesto  por  el  rey.  id.  fol.  27.  This  seems  an 
encroachment  on  the  municipal  magistrates. 

jTeoriade  las  Cortes,  p.  251. 

§  p.  252.    Mariona,  1.  xx.  c.  13. 

||  p.  225. 
1f  p.  256. 
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ance  of  any  cause  depending  before  the  ordinary 
judges  ;  a  contrast  to  the  practice  of  Aragon,  where 
the  justiciary's  right  of  evocation  (juris  firma)  was 
considered  as  a  principal  safeguard  of  public  liber- 
ty.* As  a  court  of  appeal,  the  royal  alcades  had 
the  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  king  could  only 
cause  their  sentence  to  be  revised  ;  but  neither  alter 
nor  revoke  it.f  They  have  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent day  as  a  criminal  tribunal ;  but  civil  appeals 
were  transferred  by  the  ordinances  of  Toro  in  1371 
to  a  new  court,  styled  the  king's  audience,  which, 
though  deprived  under  Ferdinand  and  his  succes- 
sors of  part  of  its  jurisdiction,  still  remains  one  of 
the  principal  judicatures  in  Castile.it 

No  people  in  a  half-civilized  state  of  society  have 
a  full  practical  security  against  particular  acts  of 
arbitrary  power.  They  were  more  common  perhaps 
in  Castile  than  in  any  other  European  monarchy, 
which  professed  to  be  free.  Laws  indeed  were  not 
wanting  to  protect  men's  lives  and  liberties,  as  well 
as  their  properties.  Ferdinand  IV.  in  1299,  agreed 
to  a  petition  that  "justice  shall  be  executed  im- 
partially according  to  law  and  right ;  and  that  no 
one  shall  be  put  to  death  or  imprisoned,  or  depri- 
ved of  his  possessions  without  trial,  and  that  this 
be  better  observed  than  heretofore.  §    He  renewed 

*  Mariona,  p.  260. 

t  p.  287.  304. 

J  p.  292—302. 

§  Que  mandase  facer  la  justicia  en  aquellos  que  la  merecen 
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the  same  law  in  1307.  Nevertheless,  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  of  this  monarch's  history 
was  a  violation  of  so  sacred  and  apparently  so  well 
established  a  law.  Two  gentlemen  having  been 
accused  of  murder,  Ferdinand,  without  waiting  for 
any  process,  ordered  them  to  instant  execution. 
They  summoned  him  with  their  last  words  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  God  in  thirty  days; 
and  his  death  within  the  time,  which  has  given 
him  the  sirname  of  the  Summoned,  might,  we  hope, 
deter  succeeding  sovereigns  from  iniquity  so  fla- 
grant. But  from  the  practice  of  causing  their  ene- 
mies to  be  assassinated,  neither  law  nor  conscience 
could  withhold  them.  Alfonso  XI.  was  more  than 
once  guilty  of  this  crime.  Yet  he  too  passed  an  or- 
dinance in  1325  that  no  warrant  should  issue  for 
putting  any  one  to  death,  or  seizing  his  property, 
till  he  should  be  duly  tried  by  course  of  law. 
Henry  IF.  repeats  the  same  law  in  very  explicit 
language.f  But  the  civil  history  of  Spain  displays 
several  violations  of  it.  An  extraordinary  prero- 
gative of  committing  murder  appears  to  have  been 

comunalmente  con  fuero  e  con  derecho  ;  £  los  homes  que  non 
sean  muertos  nin  presos  nin  tornados  lo  que  han  ser  oidos  por 
derecho  o  por  fuero  de  aquel  logar  do  acaesciere,  e  que  sea  Guar- 
dado mejor  que  se  guardo  fasta  aqui.  Marina,  Ensajo  Hist. 
Critico,  p.  148. 

t  Que  non  mandemos  matar  nin  prender  nin  lisiar  nin  des- 
pechar  nin  tomar  a  alguno  ninguna  cosa  de  lo  suyo,  sin  ser 
ante  Ilamado  e  oido  e  vencido  por  fuero  e  por  derecho,  por  que- 
rella  nin  por  querellas  que  a  noa  fuesen  dadas,  segunt  que  esto 
esta  ordenado  por  el  rei  don  Alonso  nuestro  padre.  Teoria  dc 
las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  287. 
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admitted,  in  early  times,  by  several  nations  who  did 
not  acknowledge  unlimited  powei  in  their  sovereign.* 
Before  any  regular  police  was  established,  a  pow- 
erful criminal  might  have  been  secure  from  all  pu- 
nishment, but  for  a  notion,  as  barbarous  as  any 
which  it  served  to  counteract,  that  he  might  be 
lawfully  killed  by  the  personal  mandate  of  the  king. 
And  the  frequent  attendance  of  sovereigns  in  their 
courts  of  judicature  might  lead  men  not  accustomed 
to  consider  the  indispensable  necessity  of  legal  forms, 
to  confound  au  act  of  assassination  with  the  execu- 
tion of  justice. 

Though  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  nobility 
were  not  considered  as  essential  members  of  the  cor- 
tes,  they  certainly  attended  in  smaller  numbers, 
than  we  should  expect  to  find  from  the  great  legisla- 
tive and  deliberative  authority  of  that  assembly.  This 
arose  chiefly  from  the  lawless  spirit  of  that  martial 
aristocracy,  which  placed  less  confidence  in  the  con- 
stitutional methods  of  resisting  arbitrary  encroach- 
ment,  than  in  its  own  armed  combinations. f  These 
confederacies  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  by 
force,  of  which  there  were  five  or  six  remarkable  in- 
stances, were  called  hermandad  (brotherhood  or 
union),  and  though  not  so  explicitly  sanctioned  as 
they  were  by  the  celebrated  Privilege  of  Union  in 

*  Si  quis  hominem  per  jussionem  re°;is  vel  ducis  sui  Occide- 
nt, non  requiratur  ei,  nee  sit  faidosus,  quia  jussio  domini  sui 
fuit,  et  non  potuit  contradicere  jussionem.  Leges  Bajuvario- 
rum,  tit.  ii.  in  Baluzii   Capitularibus. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p,  465. 

Vol.  II.  P  p 
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Aragon,  found  continuance  in  a  law  of  Alfonso  X. 
which  cannot  be  deemed  so  much  to  have  voluntari- 
ly emanated  from  that  prince,  as  to  be  a  record  of 
original  rights  possessed  by  the  Castilian  nobility. 
"  The  duty  of  subjects  towards  their  king,"  he  says, 
"enjoins  them  not  to  permit  him  knowingly  to  en- 
danger his  salvation,  nor  to  incur  dishonour  and  in- 
convenience in  his  person  or  family,  nor  to  produce 
mischief  to  his  kingdom.     And  this  may  be  fulfilled 
in  two  ways  ;  one  by  good  advice,  shewing  him  the 
reason  wherefore  he  ought  not  to  act  thus  ;  the  oth- 
er by  deeds,  seeking  means  to  prevent  his  going  ou 
to  his  own  ruin,  and  putting  a  stop  to  those  who 
give  him  ill  counsel,  for  inasmuch  as  his  errors  are 
of  worse  consequence  than  those  of  other  men,  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  subjects  to  prevent  his  commit- 
ting them."*     To  this  law  the  insurgents  appealed, 
in  their  coalition  against  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  and  in- 
deed we  must  confess,  that  however  just  and  admi- 
rable the  principles  which  it  breathes,  so  general  a 
licence  of  rebellion  was  not  likely  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  a  kingdom.    The  deputies  of  towns  in 
a  cortes  of  1445  petitioned  the  king  to  declare  that 
no  construction  should  be  put  on  this  law,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  obedience  of  subjects  towards  their 
sovereign  ;  a  request  to  which  of  course  he  willing- 
ly acceded. 

Castile,  it  will  be  .apparent,  bore  a  closer  analogy 
to  England  in  its  form  of  civil  polity,  than  France 

*  Eusayo  Hist.  Critico,  p.  3 12. 
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or  even  Aragon.  But  the  frequent  disorders  of  its 
government,  and  a  barbarous  state  of  manners,  ren- 
dered violations  of  law  much  more  continual  and 
flagrant  than  they  were  in  England  under  the  Plan- 
tagenet  dynasty.  And  besides  these  practical  mis. 
chiefs,  there  were  two  essential  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Castile,  through  which  perhaps  it  was 
ultimately  subverted.  It  wanted  those  two  brilliants 
in  the  coronet  of  British  liberty,  the  representation 
of  freeholders  among  the  commons,  and  trial  by  ju- 
ry. The  cortes  of  Castile  became  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  a  few  cities,  public-spirited  indeed 
and  intrepid,  as  we  find  them  in  bad  times,  to  an 
eminent  degree,  but  too  much  limited  in  number, 
and  too  unconnected  with  the  territorial  aristocracy, 
to  maintain  a  just  balance  against  the  crown.  Yet 
with  every  disadvantage,  that  country  possessed  a 
liberal  form  of  government,  and  was  animated  with 
a  noble  spirit  for  its  defence.  Spain,  in  her  late 
memorable  though  short  resuscitation,  might  well 
have  gone  back  to  her  ancient  institutions,  and  per- 
fected a  scheme  of  policy  which  the  great  example 
of  England  would  have  shewn  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  security  of  freedom.  What  she  did,  or  rather 
attempted  instead,  I  need  not  recall.  May  her  next 
effort  be  more  wisely  planned,  and  more  happily 
terminated ! 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  very  inferior 
in  extent  to  that  of  Castile,  yet  the  advantages  of  a 
better  form  of  government  and  wiser  sovereigns,  with 
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those  of  industry  and  commerce  along  a  line  of  sea- 
coast,  rendered  it  almost  equal  in  importance.  Castile 
rarely  intermeddled  in  the  civil  dissensious  of 
Aragon;  the  kings  of  Aragon  frequently  carried 
their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Castile.  During  the 
sanguinary  outrages  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  the 
stormy  revolutions  which  ended  in  establishing  the 
house  of  Trastamare,  Aragon  was  not  iudeed  at 
peace,  nor  altogether  well  governed  ;  but  her  politi- 
cal consequence  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  through 
the  long  reign  of  the  ambitious  and  wily  Peter  IV., 
whose  sagacity  and  good  fortune  redeemed,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  the  iniquity 
with  which  he  stripped  his  relation  the  king  of  Ma- 
jorca of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the  constant  perfi- 
diousness  of  his  character.  I  have  mentioned  in 
another  place  the  Sicilian  war,  prosecuted  with  so 
much  eagerness  for  many  years  by  Peter  111.  and 
his  son  Alfonso  III.  After  this  object  was  relin- 
quished, James  II.  undertook  an  enterprize  less 
splendid,  but  not  much  less  difficult,  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia.  That  island,  long  accustomed  to  inde- 
pendence, cost  an  incredible  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  kings  of  Aragon  during  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  not  fully  subdued  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next,  under  the  reign  of  Martin. 

At  the  death  of  Martin,  king  of  Aragon,  in  1410, 
a  memorable  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  succes- 
sion. Though  Petronilla,  daughter  of  Kamiro  II., 
kad  reigned  in  her  own  right  from  1137  to  1172,  an 
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opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  that  females  could  not  inherit  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  Peter  IV.  had  excited  a  civil 
war  by  attempting  to  settle  the  succession  upon  his 
daughter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  next  brother.  The 
birth  of  a  son  about  the  same  time  suspended  the 
ultimate  decision  of  this  question  ;  but  it  was  tacitly 
understood  that  what  is  called  the  Salic  law  ought 
to  prevail.*  Accordingly  on  the  death  of  John  I. 
in  1395,  his  two  daughters  were  set  aside  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Martin,  though  not  without  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  elder,  whose  husband,  the  count 
of  Foix,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  desisted  from 
his  pretension  only  through  want  of  force.  Martin's 
son,  the  king  of  Sicily,  dying  in  his  father's  life- 
time, the  nation  was  anxious  that  the  king  should  fix 
upon  his  successor,  and  would  probably  have  ac- 
quiesced in  his  choice.  But  his  dissolution  occuring 
more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  the  throne  re- 
mained absolutely  vacant.  The  count  of  Urgel  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  lieutenancy,  which  was  the 
right  of  the  heir  apparent.  This  nobleman  possess- 
ed an  extensive  territory  in  Catalonia,  bordering  on 
the  Pyrenees.  He  was  grandson  of  James,  next 
brother  to  Peter  IV.  and,  according  to  our  rules  of 
inheritance,  certainly  stood  in  the  first  place.     The 


*  Zurita,  t.  ii.  f.  188.  It  was  pretended  that  women  were 
excluded  from  the  crown  in  England  as  well  as  France;  and 
this  analogy  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  in  determining 
the  Aragonese  to  adopt  a  Salic  law. 
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other  claimants  were  the  duke  of  Gandia,  grand- 
son of  James  II.  who,  though  descended  from  a 
more  distant  ancestor,  set  up  a  claim  founded  on 
proximity  to  the  royal  stock,  which  in  some  coun- 
tries was  preferred  to  a  representative  title ;  the 
duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Violante,  younger  daugh- 
ter of  John  1.  (the  countess  of  Foix  being  child- 
less) ;  Frederic  count  of  Luna,  a  natural  son  of 
the  younger  Martin,  king  of  Sicily,  legitimated 
by  the  pope,  but  with  a  reservation  excluding 
him  from  the  royal  succession  ;  and  finally,  Ferdi- 
nand infant  of  Castile,  son  of  the  late  king's  sister.* 
The  count  of  Urgel  was  favoured  in  general  by 
the  Catalans,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  powerful  sup- 
port in  Antonio  de  Luna,  a  baron  of  Aragon  so  rich, 
that  he  might  go  through  his  own  estate  from 
France  to  Castile.     But  this  apparent  superiority 

*  The  subjoined  pedigree  will  shew  more  clearly  the  respective  titles  of  the  con 
petitors ; 

James  II.  died  1327. 


Alfonso  IV.  d.  1336.  D.  of  Gandia. 

I 1  I 

Petbr  IV.  d.  1387.  James  C.  of  Urgel.    D.  of  Gondii 

f— 1 1  I 

Eleanor  Q.  of  Castile.    John  I.  d.  1395.        Martin,      Peter  C.  of  Urgel 

d.  1410.  | 


Henry  III.  Ferdinand. 

K.  of  Castile. 


Martin 


C.  of  Urgel. 


f~  JK.  of  Sicily,  1409. 

Joanna  Violante     j 

John  II.  Countess  of  Foix.  Q.  of  Naples.    : 
K.  of  Castile.  I  Frederic. 

I  C. of Luna. 
Louis  D.  of 
Calabria. 
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frustrated    his   hopes.     The  justiciary  and    other * 
leading  Argonese  were  determined  not  to  suffer  this 
great  constitutional  question  to  be   decided  by  an 
appeal  to  force,  which  might  sweep  away  their  li- 
berties in  the  struggle.      Urgel,  confident  of   his 
right,  and  surrounded  by  men  of  ruined  fortunes, 
was  unwilling  to  submit  his  pretensions  to  a  civil 
tribunal.     His  adherent,  Antonio  de  Luna,  com- 
mitted an  extraordinary  outrage,  the  assassination 
of  the  archbishop  of  Saragosa,  which  alienated  the 
minds  of  good  citizens  from  his  cause.     On  the 
other    hand,    neither   the   duke   of    Gandia,  who 
was  very  old,*   nor  the  count  of  Luna  seemed 
fitted  to  succeed.     The  party  of  Ferdinand,  there- 
fore, gained  ground  by  degrees.     It  was  determined, 
however,  to  render  a  legal  sentence.     The  cortes  of 
each  nation  agreed   upon  the  nominations  of  nine 
persons,  three  Aragonese,  three  Catalans,  and  three 
Valencians,  who  were  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of 
the  several  competitors,  and  by  a  plurality  of  six 
votes  to  adjudge  the  crown.      INothing   could  be 
more  solemn,  more  peaceful,   nor,  in  appearance, 
more  equitable  than  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal. 
They   summoned  the  claimants  before  them,  and 
heard  them  by  counsel.     One  of  these,  Frederic  of 
Luna,  being  ill  defended,  the  court  took  charge  of 
his  interests,  and  named  other  advocates  to  main- 

*  This  duke  of  Gandia  died  during  the  interregnum.  His 
son,  though  not  so  objectionable  on  the  scoie  of  age,  seemed  to 
have  a  worse  claim ;  yet  he  became  a  competitor. 
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tain  them.  A  month  was  passed  in  hearing  argu- 
ments ;  a  second  was  allotted  to  considering  them ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  time,  it 
was  announced  to  the  people  by  the  mouth  of  St, 
"Vincent  Ferrier,  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had  as- 
cended the  throne.* 

In  this  decision,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect 
that  the  judges  were  swayed  rather  by  politic  con- 
siderations, than  a  strict  sense  of  hereditary  right. 
It  was  therefore  by  no  means  universally  popular, 
especially  in  Catalonia,  of  which  principality  the 
count  of  Urgel  was  a  native ;  and  perhaps  the 
1412  §l*eat  rebellion  of  the  Catalans  fifty  years 
afterwards  may  be  traced  to  the  disaffection 
which  this  breach,  as  they  thought,  of  the  lawful 
succession  had  excited.  Ferdinand  however  was 
well  received   in  Aragon.     The  cortes  generously 


*  Biancse  Commentaria,  in  Schotti  Hispania  Illustrata,  t.  ii. 
Zurita,  t.  iii.  f.  \—74.  Vincent  Ferrier  was  the  most  distin- 
guished churchman  of  his  time  in  Spain  His  influence  as  one 
of  the  nine  judges,  is  said  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  crown  for  Ferdinand.  Five  others  voted  the 
same  way;  one  for  the  count  of  Urjrel ;  one  doubtfully  between 
the  count  of  Urgel  and  duke  of  Gandia;  the  ninth  declined  to 
vote.  Zurita,  t.  iii.  f.  71.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  John  king 
of  Castile  was  altogether  disregarded  ;  though  his  claim  was  at 
least  as  plausible  as  that,  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  Indeed  upon 
the  principles  of  inheritance  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  Lou- 
is duke  of  Calabria  had  a  prior  right  to  Ferdinand,  admitting 
the  rule  which  it  was  necessary  for  both  of  them  to  establish  ; 
namely,  that  a  right  of  succession  might  be  transmitted  through 
females,  which  females  could  not  personally  enjoy  Tin-,  as 
is  well  known,  had  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  age  by 
Edward  III.  as  the  foundation  of  his  claim  to  tue  crown  ot 
France. 
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recommended  the  count  of  Urgel  to  Iris  favour,  on 
account  of  the  great  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
prosecuting  his  claim.  But  Urgel  did  not  wait  the 
effects  of  this  recommendation.  Unwisely  attempt- 
ing a  rebellion  with  very  inadequate  means,  he  lost 
his  estates,  and  thrown  for  life  into  prison.  Ferdi- 
nand's  successor   was    his   son   Alfonso    V.    AA.AD 

1416 
more   distinguished    in    the  history  of  Italy 

than  of  Spain.  For  all  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  he  never  quitted  the  kingdom  that  he  had 
acquired  by  his  arms,  and,  enchanted  by  the.  de- 
licious air  of  Naples,  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  his  patrimonial  territories  to  the  care  of  a 
brother  and  an  heir.  John  II.,  upon  whom  they 
devolved  by  the  death  of  Alfonso  without  4-s 
legitimate  progeny,  had  been  engaged  during 
his  youth  in  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Castile,  as 
the  head  of  a  strong  party  that  opposed  the  domin- 
ation of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  By  marri  ge  with  Aao(\ 
the  heiress  of  Navarre,  he  was  entitled  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  and  administration  of  government  during 
her  life.  But  his  ambitious  retention  of  power  still 
longer  produced  events  which  are  the  chief  stain  on 
his  memory.  Charles,  prince  of  Viana  was,  by  the 
constitution  of  Navarre,  entitled  to  succeed  his  mo- 
ther. She  had  requested  him  in  her  testa-  aaao 
menfc  not  to  assume  the  government  with- 
out his  father's  consent.  That  consent  was  always 
Vol.  II.  Q  q 
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withheld.     The   prince   raised  what  we  ought  not 
to  call  a  rebellion  ;  but  was  made  prisoner,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  captivity.     John's  ill  dis- 
position towards  his  son  was  exasperated  by  a  step- 
mother,   who  scarcely  disguised    her   intention   of 
placing  her  own  son  on  the  throne  of  Aragon  at  the 
expence  of  the  eldest-born.  After  a  life  of  perpetual 
oppression,  chiefly  passed  in  exile  or  captivity,  the 
14R1    prince  of  Yiana   died  in  Catalonia,  at  a  mo- 
ment when    that  province  was  in  open  insur- 
rection upon  his  account.     Though  it  hardly  seems 
that  the    Catalans   had  any  more  general  provoca- 
tions, they  persevered  for  more  than  ten  years  with 
inveterate  obstinacy  in  their  rebellion  ;  offering  the 
sovereignty  first  to  a  prince  of  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards to  Regnier  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  destined 
to  pass  his  life  in  unsuccessful  competition  for  king- 
doms.    The  king  of   Aragon  behaved  with  great 
clemency  towards  these  insurgents  on  their  final 
submission. 

It  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this  work,  to 
pass  lightly  over  the  common  details  of  history,  in 
order  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  more  fully  on 
subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Perhaps  in  no 
European  monarchy,  except  our  own,  was  the  form 
of  government  more  interesting  than  in  Aragon,  as 
a  fortunate  temperament  of  law  and  justice  with  the 
royal  authority.  So  far  as  any  thing  can  be.  pro- 
nounced of  its  earlier  period  before  the  capture   of 
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Saragossa  in  1118,  it  was  a  kind  of  regal  aristocra- 
cy, where  a  small  number  of  powerful  barons  elect- 
ed their  sovereign  on  every  vacancy,  though,  as 
usual  in  other  countries,  out  of  one  family ;.  and 
considered  him  as  little  more  than  the  chief  of  their 
confederacy.*  These  were  the  ricoshombres  or 
barons,  the  first  order  of  the  state.  Among  these 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  in  subsequent  times,  as  they 
extended  their  dominions,  shared  the  conquered 
territory  in  grants  of  honours  on  a  feudal  tenure. f 
For  this  system  was  fully  established  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon.  A  rico  hombre,  as  we  read  in  Vi- 
talis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,!  must  hold  of  the  king  an  ho- 

*  Alfonso  III.  complained,  that  his  barons  wanted  to  bring 
back  old  times,  quando  havi.i  en  el  reyno  tantos  reyes 
omo  ricos  hombres.  Biancse  Commentaria,  p.  737.  The  form 
of  election,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  these  bold  barons, 
is  well  known.  "  We  who  are  as  good  as  you,  choose  you  for 
our  king  and  lord,  provided  that  you  observe  our  laws  and  pri- 
vileges, and  if  not,  not."  But  I  do  not  much  believe  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  form  of  words.  See  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  note  31.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  government. 

t  Los  ricos  hombres,  por  los  feudos  que  tenian  del  rev,  eran 
obligados  de  seguir  al  rey,  si  yva  en  persona  a  la  guerra  y  resi- 
dir  en  ella  tres  meses  en  cadaun  ano.  Zurita,  t.  i.  fol.  43. 
(Saragossa,  1 6 1 0.)  A  fief  was  usually  called  in  Aragon  an  hon- 
our, que  en  Castilla  llamavan  tierra,  y  en  el  principado  de  Ca- 
taluna  feudo.  fol.  46. 

X  I  do  not  know  whether  this  work  of  Vitalis  has  been  print- 
ed ;  but  there  are  large  extracts  from  it  in  Blanca's  history, 
and,  also  in  Du  Cange,  under  the  words  Infaneio,  Mesnadarius, 
Sec.  Several  illustrations  of  these  military  tenures  may  be 
*ound  in  the  Fueros  de  Aragon,  especially  lib.  7. 
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nour  or  barony  capable  of  supporting  more  than 
three  knights  ;  and  this  lie  was  bound  to  distribute 
among  his  vassals  in  military  fiefs.  Once  in  the 
year  he  might  be  summoned  with  his  feudataries 
to  serve  the  sovereign  for  two  months  (Zurita  says 
three) ;  and  he  was  to  attend  the  royal  court,  or  ge- 
neral assembly,  as  a  counsellor,  whenever  called 
upon,  assisting  in  its  judicial  as  well  as  deliberate 
business.  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  his  barony 
lie  might  appoint  bailiff's  to  administer  justice,  and 
receive  penalties;  but  the  higher  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  crown.  Ac- 
cording to  Vitalis  the  king  could  divest  these  ricos- 
hombres  of  their  honours  at  pleasure,  after  which 
they  fell  into  the  class  of  mesnadaries,  or  mere  te- 
nants in  chief.  But  if  this  were  constitutional  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  which  Blancas  denies,  it  was 
not  long  permitted  by  that  high  spirited  aristocrat  y. 
By  the  General  Privilege  or  charter  of  Peter  111.  it 
is  declared  that  no  barony  can  be  taken  away  with- 
out a  just  cause  and  legal  sentence  of  the  justiciary 
and  council  of  barons.*  And  the  same  protection 
was  extended  to  the  vassals  of  the  ricoshombres. 

Below  these  superior  nobles  were  the  mesnada- 
ries, corresponding  to  our  mere  tenants  in  chief, 
holding  estates  not  baronial  immediately  from  the 
crown ;  and  the  military  vassals  of  the  high  nobi- 
lity, the  knights  and  infanzoues  :    a  word  which 

*  Biancre  Comm,  p.  "SO. 
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may  be  rendered  by  gentlemen.  These  had  con- 
siderable privileges  in  that  aristocratic  govern- 
ment; they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes,  they 
could  only  be  tried  by  the  royal  judges  for  any 
crime;  and  offences  committed  against  them  were 
punished  with  additional  severity.*  The  ignoble 
classes  were,  as  in  other  countries,  the  burgesses 
of  towns,  and  the  villeins  or  peasantry.  None 
however  could  be  reckoned  in  the  former  class,  at 
least  in  the  age  of  Vitalis,  who  exercised  any  hand- 
icraft, except  a  few  of  the  more  honourable  trades, 
among  which  was  that  in  fine  cloths.  The  peasant- 
ry seem  to  have  been  subject  to  territorial  servitude, 
as  in  France  and  England.  Vitalis  says,  that 
some  villeins  were  originally  so  unprotected,  that, 
as  he  expresses  it,  they  might  be  divided  into  pieces 
by  the  sword  among  the  sons  of  their  master ;  till 
they  were  provoked  to  an  insurrection  which  end- 
ed in  establishing  certain  stipulations,  whence  they 
dbtaiued  the  denomination  of  villeins  de  jmrada, 
or  of  convention. f 

Though  from  the  twelfth  century  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  superseded,  in 
Aragon  as  well  as  Castile,  the  original  right  of 
choosing  a  sovereign  within  the  royal  family,  it  was 
still  founded  on  one  more  sacred  and  fundamental 
that  of  compact.  No  king  of  Aragon  was  entitled  te 

*  Bianc.  Com.  p.  732. 
t  p.  729. 
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assume  that  name,  until  he  had  taken  a  coronation 
oath,  administered  by  the  justiciary  at  Saragosa, 
to  observe  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm*. 
Alfonso  III.  in  1285,  being  in  France  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  named  himself  king  in  addres- 
sing the  states,  who  immediately  remonstrated  on 
this  premature  assumption  of  his  title,  and  obtained 
an  apology. f  Thus  too,  Martin,  having  been  call- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Aragon  by  the  cortes  in  1395, 
was  specially  required  not  to  exercise  any  authori- 
ty before  his  coronation.^: 

Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from  the  acts  of 
cortes  in  1451.  "  We  have  always  heard  of  old 
time,  and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  seeing  the 
great  barrenness  of  this  land,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties  thereof, 
the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live  and  abide  in  other 
realms,  and  land  more  fruitful. "§>     This  high  spirit 


*  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t.  i.  fol.  104.  t.  iii.  fol.  76. 

t  Biancse  Comm.  p.  661.  They  acknowledged  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  their  natural  lord,  and  entitled  to  reign  as  law- 
ful heir  to  his  father — so  oddly  were  the  hereditary  and  elec- 
tive titles  jumbled  together.     Zurita,  t.  i.  fol.  303. 

Zurita,  t.  ii.  fol.  424. 

§  Siempre  havemos  oydo  dezir  antigament,  £  se  troba  por  es- 
periencia,  que  attendida  la  grand  sterilidad  de  aquestra  tiena 
e  pobreza  de  aqueste  regno,  si  non  fues  por  las  libertades  de 
aquel,  se  yrian  a  bivir,  y  habitar  las  gentes  a  otros  regno-. . 
lierras  mas  fruitiferas.  p.  751.  Aragon  was  in  fact  a  poor 
country,  and  ill  peopled.  The  kings  were  forced  to  go  to  Cataln- 
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of  freedom  had  long  animated  the  Aragonese. 
After  several  contests  with  the  crown  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  not  to  go  back  to  earlier  times,  they 
compelled  Peter  III.  in  1283,  to  grant  a  law,  call- 
ed the  General  Privilege,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Aragon,  and  perhaps  a  more  full  and  satisfactory 
basis  of  civil  liberty  than  our  own.  It  contains  a 
series  of  provisions  against  arbitrary  tallages,  spo- 
liations of  property,  secret  process  after  the  manner 
of  the  Inquisitions  in  criminal  charges,  sentences  of 
the  justiciary  without  assent  of  the  cortes,  appoint- 
ment of  foreigners  or  Jews  to  judicial  offices,  tri- 
als of  accused  persons  in  places  beyond  the  king- 
dom, the  use  of  torture,  except  in  charges  of  falsi- 
fying the  coin,  and  the  bribary  of  judges.  These 
are  claimed  as  the  ancient  liberties  of  their  country. 
"  Absolute  power  (mero  imperio  e  mixto),  it  is 
declared  never  was  the  constitution  of  Aragon,  nor  of 
Valencia,  or  yet  of  Ribargorica,  nor  shall  there  be 
in  time  to  come  any  innovation  made ;  but  only 
the  law,  custom,  and  privilege  which  has  been 
anciently  used  in  the  aforesaid  kingdoms."* 

nia  for  money,  and  indeed  were  little  able  to  maintain  expen- 
sive contests.  The  wars  of  Peter  IV.  in  Sardinia,  and  of  Al- 
fonso V.  with  Genoa  and  Naples,  impoverished  in  1404,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  42,683  houses  in  Aragon,  which  accord- 
ing to  most  calculations,  will  not  give  much  more  than  200,000 
inhabitants.  In  1429,  a  similar  tax  being  laid  on,  it  is  said  that 
the  number  of  houses  was  diminished  in  consequence  of  war, 
Zurita,  t.  iii.  fol.  189.  It  contains  at  present  between  600,000 
and  700,000  inhabitants.    Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  435. 

*  Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  9,    Zurita,  t.  i.  fol.  265. 
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The  concessions  extorted  by  our  ancestors  from 
John,  Henry  111.  and  Edward  I.    were  secured  by 
the  only  guarantee  those  times  could  afford,  the  de- 
termination of  the  barons  to  enforce  them  by  arm- 
ed confederacies.     These  however  were  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  emergencies,  and  except  in  the  fa- 
mous  commission    of  twenty-five    conservators  of 
Magna  jpharta,  in  the  last  year  of  John,  were  cer- 
tainly unwarranted   by  law.     But  the  Aragonesc 
established    a   positive    right  of  maintaining  their 
liberties    by  arms.      This    was   contained  in    the 
Privilege  of  Union   granted    by  Alfonso   III.    in 
1287,  after  a  violent  conflict  with  his  subjects;  but 
which  was  afterwards  so  completely  abolished  and 
even  eradicated  from  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
that  its  precise  words  have  never  been  recovered.* 
According  to  Zurita,  it  consisted  of  two  articles ; 
first,  that  in  case  of  the  king's  proceeding  forcibly 
against  any  member  of  the  union  without  previous 
sentence  of  the  justiciary,  the  rest  should  be  absol- 
ved from  their  allegiance  ;  secondly,  that  lie  should 
hold  cortes  every  year  in  Saragosa.f     During  the 
two  subsequent  reigns  of  James  II.  and  Alfonso  IV. 
little  pretence  seems  to  have  been  given  for  the  cx- 

*  Blancas  says  that  he  had  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Privi- 
lege of  Union  in  the  archives  of  the  See  of  Tarragona,  and 
would  gladly  have  published  it,  but  for  his  deference  to  the 
wisdom  of  former  au;es,  which  had  studiously  endeavoured  to 
destroy  all  recollection  of  that  dangerous  law.  p.  GOO. 

f  f.  i.  fol.  $22. 
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crcise  of  this  right.  But  dissensions  breaking  out 
under  Peter  IV.  in  13  47,  rather  on  account  of  his 
attempt  to  settle  the  crown  upon  his  daughter,  than 
of  any  specific  public  grievances,  the  nobles  had  re- 
course to  the  Union,  that  last  voice,  says  Biancas, 
of  an  almost  expiring  state,  full  of  weight  and  dig- 
nity, to  chastise  the  presumption  of  kings.*  They 
assembled  at  Saragosa,  and  used  a  remarkable  seal 
for  all  their  public  instruments,  an  engraving  from 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  historian  I  have  just  quot- 
ed. It  represents  the  king  sitting  on  his  throne, 
with  the  confederates  kneeling  in  a  suppliant  atti- 
tude around,  to  denote  their  loyalty,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  offend.  But  in  the  back-ground  tents  and 
lines  of  spears  are  discovered,  as  a  hint  of  their  abil- 
ity and  resolution  to  defend  themselves.  The  le- 
gend is  Sigillum  Unionis  Aragonum.  This  respect- 
ful demeanour  towards  a  sovereign  against  whom 
they  wrere  waging  war,  reminds  us  of  the  language 
held  out  by  our  Long  Parliament,  before  the  Pres- 
byterian party  was  overthrown.  And  although  it 
has  been  lightly  censured  as  inconsistent  and  hypo- 
critical, this  tone  is  the  safest  that  men  can  adopt, 
who  deeming  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
withstanding  the  reigning  monarchy,  are  anxious  to 

*  Priscam  illam  Unionis,  quasi  morientis  reipublicse  extre- 
mam  vocem,  auctoritatis  et  gravitatis  plenam,  regain  insolen- 
tiee  apertum  vindicem  excita.ru.nt,  summa  ac  singular!  bonorum 
omnium  consensione.  p.  669.  It  is  remarkable,  that  such  strong 
language  should  have  been  tolerated  under  Philip  IT. 

Vol.  II.  U  r 
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avoid  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  subversion  of  their 
constitution.  These  confederates  were  defeated  by 
the  king  at  Epila  in  1348.*  But  his  prudence  and 
the  remaining  strength  of  his  opponents  inducing 
hiin  to  pursue  a  moderate  course,  there  ensued  a 
more  legitimate  and  permanent  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution from  this  victory  of  the  royalists.  The 
privilege  of  Union  was  abrogated,  Peter  himself 
cutting  to  pieces  with  his  sword  the  original  instru- 
ment. But  in  return,  many  excellent  laws  for  the 
security  of  the  subject  were  enacted  ;f  and  their 
preservation  was  entrusted  to  the  greatest  officer  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Justiciary,  whose  authority  and 
pre-eminence  may  in  a  great  degree  be  dated  from 
this  period.  J  That  watchfulness  over  public  liber- 
ty, which  originally  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
ricoshombres,  always  apt  to  thwart  the  crown,  or 
to  oppress  the  people,  and  which  was  afterwards 

*  Zurita  observes  that  the  battle  of  Epila  was  the  last  fought 
in  defence  of  public  liberty,  for  which  it  was  held  lawful  of  old 
to  take  up  arms,  and  resist  the  king,  by  virtue  of  the  privi- 
leges of  union.  For  the  authority  of  the  justiciary  being  after- 
wards established,  the  former  contentions  and  wars  came  to  an 
end  ;  means  being  found  to  put  the  weak  on  a  level  with  the 
powerful,  in  which  consists  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  all 
states  ;  and  from  thenceforth  the  name  of  Union  was  by  com- 
mon consent  proscribed,  t.  ii.  fol.  226.  Biancas  also  re- 
marks, that  nothing  could  have  turned  out  more  advantageous 
to  the  Aragonese,  than  their  ill  fortune  at  Epila. 

t  Fueros  de  Aragon.  De  iis,  quge  Doininus  rex.  fol.  14.  er 
alibi  passim. 

tBianc.  Coram,  p.  671.  811.  Zurita,  t.  ii.  fol.  229. 
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maintained  by  the  dangerous  privilege  of  anion,  be- 
came the  duty  of  a  civil  magistrate,  accustomed  to 
legal  rules,  and  responsible  for  his  actions,  whose 
office  and  functions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Aragon. 

The  justiza  or  justiciary  of  Aragon  has  been  treat- 
ed by  some  writers  as  a  sort  of  anomalous  magis- 
trate, created  originally  as  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  king  and  people,  to  watch  over  the  ex- 
ercise of  royal  authority.     But  I  do  not  perceive 
that  his  functions  were,  in  any  essential  respect, 
different  from  those  of  the  chief  justice  of  England, 
divided,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  among  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench.     We  should   under- 
value our  own  constitution  by  supposing  that  there 
did  not  reside  in  that  court  as  perfect  an  authority 
to  redress  the  subject's  injuries,  as  was  possessed 
by  the  Aragonese  magistrate.     In  the  practical  ex- 
ercise indeed  of  this  power  there  was  an  abundant 
difference.     Our  English  judges,  more  timid  and 
pliant,  left  to  the  remonstrances  of  parliament  that 
redress  of  grievances  which  very  frequently  lay  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction.     There  is,  I  be- 
lieve, no  recorded  instance  of  a  habeas  corpus  grant- 
ed in  any  case  of  illegal  imprisonment  by  the  crown 
or  its  officers  during  the  continuance  of  the  Planta- 
genet  dynasty.     We  shall  speedily  take  notice  of 
a  very  different  conduct  in  Aragon. 
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The  office  of  justiciary,  whatever  conjectural  an- 
tiquity some  have  assigned  to  it,  is  not  to  he  traced 
beyond  the  capture  of  Saragosa  in  1118,  when  the 
series  of  magistrates  commences.*  But  for  a  great 
length  of  time  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly important ;  the  judicial  authority  residing 
in  the  council  of  ricoshombres,  whose  suffrages  the 
justiciary  collected,  in  order  to  pronounce  their  sen- 
tence rather  than  his  own.  A  passage  in  Viialis, 
bishop  of  Huesca,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
shews  this  to  have  been  the  practice  during  the  reign 
of  James  I. f  Gradually,  as  notions  of  liberty  be- 
came more  definite,  and  laws  more  numerous,  the 
reverence  paid  to  their  permanent  interpreter  grew 
stronger;  and  there  was  fortunately  a  succession  of 
prudent  and  just  men  in  that  high  office,  through 
whom  it  acquired  dignity  and  stable  influence.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  James  11.,  on  some  dissensions 
arising  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  he  called 
in  the  justiciary  as  a  mediator,  whose  sentence,  says 

•   Biancse  Comment,  p.  638. 

t  Zurita  indeed  refers  the  justiciary's  pre-eminence  to  an 
earlier  date;  namely,  the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  who  took  awav  a 
great  part  of  the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  ricoshombres.  t.  i.  i'ol. 
102.  But,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  Vitalis, 
his  testimouy  seems  to  be  beyond  dispute.  By  the  (Jeneral 
Privilege  of  1283,  the  justiciary  was  to  advise  with  the  ricos- 
hombres, in  all  cases  where  the  king  was  a  party  against  any 
of  his  subjects.  Zurita,  f.  281.  See  also  f.  IbO.  Biancce  Com- 
ment, p.  722. 
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Blancas,  all  obeyed.*  At  a  subsequent  time  in  the 
same  reign,  the  military  orders,  pretending  that 
some  of  their  privileges  were  violated,  raised  a  con- 
federacy or  union  against  the  king.  James  offered 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  justiciary,  Ximenes  Sala- 
nova,  a  man  of  eminent  legal  knowledge.  The 
knights  resisted  his  jurisdiction,  alledging  the  ques- 
tion to  be  of  spiritual  cognizance.  He  decided  it 
however  against  them  in  full  cortes  at  Saragosa,  an- 
nulled their  league,  and  sentenced  the  leaders  to 
punishment. f  It  was  adjudged  also  that  no  appeal 
could  lie  to  the  spiritual  court  from  a  sentence  of  the 
justiciary  passed  with  assent  of  the  cortes.  James 
It.  is  said  to  have  frequently  sued  bis  subjects  in  the 
justiciary's  court,  to  shew  his  regard  for  legal  mea- 
sures ;  and  during  the  reign  of  this  good  prince,  its 
authority  became  more  established.^  Yet  it  was 
not  perhaps  looked  upon  as  fully  equal  to  maintain 
public  liberty  against  the  crown,  till,  in  the  cortes 
of  1348,  after  the  Privilege  of  Union  was  for  ever 
abolished,  such  laws  were  enacted,  and  such  autho- 

*  Biancse  Comment,  p.  633. 

t  Zurita,  t.  i.  f.  403. ;  t.  ii.  f.  34.  Bianc.  p.  666.  The  assent 
of  the  cortes  seems  to  render  this  in  a  nature  of  a  legislative, 
rather  than  a  judicial  proceeding  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
about  a  transaction  so  remote  in  time,  and  in  a  foreign  country, 
the  native  historians  writing  rather  concisely. 

X  Bianc.  p.  663.  James  acquired  the  sirname  of  Just,  el  Justi- 
ciero,  by  his  fair  dealing  towards  his  subjects.  Zurita,  t.  ii.  fol. 
82. 
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rity  given  to  the  justiciary,  as  proved  eventually  a 
more  adequate  barrier  against  oppression,  than  any 
other  country  could  boast.  All  the  royal  as  well  as 
territorial  judges  were  bound  to  apply  for  his  opin- 
ion in  case  of  legal  difficulties  arising  in  their  courts, 
which  he  was  to  certify  within  eight  days.  By 
subsequent  statutes  of  the  same  reign,  it  was  made 
penal  for  any  one  to  obtain  letters  from  the  king, 
impeding  the  execution  of  the  justiza's  process,  and 
they  were  declared  null.  Inferior  courts  were  for- 
bidden to  proceed  in  any  business  after  his  prohibi- 
tion.* Many  other  laws  might  be  cited,  corrobo- 
rating the  authority  of  this  great  magistrate;  but 
there  are  two  parts  of  his  remedial  jurisdiction, 
which  deserve  special  notice. 

These  are  the  processes  of  jurisfirma,  or  firma 
tlel  derecho,  and  of  manifestation.  The  former 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  writs  of pone  and  certiorari 
in  England,  through  which  the  court  of  king's  bench 
exercises  its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribunals.  But  the  Aragon- 
ese  jurisfirma  was  of  more  extensive  operation.  Its 
object  was  not  only  to  bring  a  cause  commenced  in 
an  inferior  court  before  the  justiciary,  but  to  pre- 
vent or  inhibit  any  process  from  issuiug  against 
the  person  who  applied  for  its  benefit,  or  any  mo- 

*  Fueros  de  Aragon  :  Quod  in  dubiis  non  crassis.  (A.  D. 
1348.)  Quod  impetrans,  (1372,)  &c.  Zurita,  t.  ii.  fol.  9.9.9.  Blanc 
p.  671.  and  811. 
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lestation  from  being  offered  to  him  ;  so  that,  as  Blan- 
cas  expresses  it,  when  we  have  entered  into  a  re- 
cognizance (firme  et  graviter  asseveremus)  before 
the  justiciary  of  Aragon  to  abide  the  decision  of 
law,  our  fortunes  shall  be  protected  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  prohibition,  from  the  intolerable  iniqui- 
ty of  the  royal  judges.*  The  process,  termed  mani- 
festation, afforded  as  ample  security  for  personal 
liberty  as  that  of  jurisfirma  did  for  property.  "  To 
manifest  any  one,"  says  the  writer  so  often  quoted, 
£i  is  to  wrest  him  from  the  hands  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, that  he  may  not  suffer  any  illegal  violence  ; 
not  that  he  is  set  at  liberty  by  this  process,  because 
the  merits  of  his  case  are  still  to  be  enquired  into  ; 
but  because  he  is  now  detained  publicly,  instead  of 
being  as  it  were  concealed,  and  the  charge  against 
him  is  investigated,  not  suddenly  or  with  passion, 
but  in  calmness  and  according  to  law,  therefore  this 
is  called  manifestation."!     The  power  of  this  writ 

*  p.  751.  Fueros  de  Aragon  f.  157. 

t  Est  apud  nos  manifestare,  reutn  subito  sumere,  atque  e  re- 
giis  manibus  extorquere,  ne  qua  ipsi  contra  jus  vis  inferatur. 
Non  quod  tunc  reus  judicio  liberetur;  nihilominus  tamen,  ut 
loquimur,  de  mentis  causte  ad  plenum  cognoscitur.  Sed  quod 
deinceps  manifesto  teneatur,  quasi  antea  celatus  extitisset ;  ne- 
cesseque  deinde  sit  de  ipsius  culpa,  non  impetu  et  cum  furore, 
sed  sedatis  prorsus  animis,  etjuxta  constitutas  leges  judicari. 
Ex  eo  autem,  quod  hujusmodi  judicium  manifesto  deprehensunrij 
omnibusjam  patere  debeat,  Manifestationis  sibi  nomen  arripuit. 
p.  675. 

Ipsius  Manifestationis  potestas  tarn  solida  est  et  repentina, 
ut  homini  jam  collum  in  laqueum  inserenti  subveniat.  Illius 
«nim  pr*esidio,  damnatus,  dum  per  leges  licet,  quasi  experiendi 
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(if  I  may  apply  our  term)  was  such,  as  he 
elsewhere  asserts,  that  it  would  rescue  a  man 
whose  neck  was  in  the  halter.  A  particular  prison 
was  allotted  to  those  detained  for  trial  under  this 
process. 

Several  proofs  that  such  admirable  provisions 
did  not  remain  a  dead  letter  in  the  law  of  Aragon, 
appear  in  the  two  historians  Blancas  and  Zurita, 
whose  noble  attachment  to  liberties,  of  which  they 
had  either  witnessed,  or  might  foretell  the  extinc- 
tion, continually  displays  itself.     I  cannot  help  il- 

juris  gratia,  de  manibus  judicum  confestim  extorquetur,  et  in 
carce'retn  dueitur  ad  id  sedificatum,  ibidemque  asservatur  tam- 
diu,  quamdiu  jurene,  an  injuria  quid  in  ea  causa  factum  fuerit, 
judicatur.  Propterea  career  hie  vulgari  lingua,  la  carcel  de  Ioj 
manifestados  nuncupatur.  p.  751. 

Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  60.  De  Manifestation  ibus  persona- 
runi.  Independently  of  this  right  of  manifestation  by  writ  of 
the  justiciary,  there  are  several  statutes  in  the  Fueros  against 
illegal  detention,  or  unnecessary  severity  towards  prisoners. 
(De  Custodireorum,  f.  163.)  No  judge  could  proceed  secretly 
in  a  criminal  process  ;  an  indispensable  safeguard  to  public  li- 
berty, and  one  of  the  most  salutary,  as  well  as  most  ancient, 
provisions  in  our  own  constitution.  (De  judiciis.)  Torture  was 
abolished  except  in  case  of  coining  false  money,  and  then  only 
in  respect  of  vagabonds.     (General  Privilege  of  1283.) 

Zurita  has  explained  the  two  processes  of  justisfirma  and 
manifestation  so  perspicuously,  that,  as  the  subject  is  very  in- 
teresting and  rather  out  of  the  common  way,  I  shall  both  quote 
and  translate  the  passage.  Con  firmar  de  derecho,  que  es  dar 
caution  estar  a  justicia,  se  conceden  leteras  inhibitorias  por 
el  justicia  de  Aragon,  para  que  no  quedan  ser  presos,  ni 
privados,  ni  despojados  de  su  possession,  hasta  que  judicial- 
inente  se  conozca,  y  declare  sobre  la  pretension,  y  justicia 
de  las  partes,  y  parczca  por  processo  legitimo,  que  sedeve  revo- 
car  la  tal  inhibition.  F^sta  fue  la  suprema  y  principal  autori- 
dad  del    Justicia   de    Aragon,  desde  que  este  magistrado  tuvo 
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lustrating  this  subject  by  two  remarkable  in- 
stances. The  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aragou  had  a  ((institutional  right  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy, or  regency  during  the  sovereign's  absence 
from  the  realm.  The  title  aud  office  indeed  were 
permanent,  though  the  functions  must  of  course 
have  been   superseded  during  the  personal  exer- 

orlgen,  y  lo  que  llama  manifestacion  ;  porque  assi  como  la  firma 
de  derecho  por  privilegio  general  del  reyno  iinpide,  que  no 
puede  ninguno  ser  preso,  o  agraviado  contra  razon  y  justicia, 
de  la  misma  mannera  la  manifestacion,  que  es  otro  privilegio,  y 
remedio  muy  principal,  tiene  fuerca,  quando  alguno  es  preso 
sin  preceder  processo  legitimo,  o  quando  lo  prenden  de  hecho 
sin  orden  de  justicia  ;  y  en  estos  casos  solo  el  Justicia  de  Ara- 
gon,  quando  se  tiene  recurso  a  I  el,  se  interpone,  manifestando 
il  preso,  que  es  tomarlo  a  su  mano,  depoder  de  qualquierajuez, 
aunque  sea  el  mas  supremo;  y  es  obligardo  el  Justicia  de  Ara- 
gon,  y  sus  lugartenientes  de  proveer  la  manifestacion  en  el  mis- 
mo  instante,  que  les  es  pedidasin  preceder  informacion;y  basta 
que  se  pida  por  qualquirere  persona  que  se  diga  procurador  del 
que  quiere  que  lo  tengan  por  manifesto,  t.  ii.  fol.  386.  "  Upon 
a  firma  de  derecho,  which  is  to  give  security  for  abiding  the  de- 
cision of  law,  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon  issues  letters  inhibiting 
all  persons  to  arrest  the  party,  or  deprive  him  of  his  posses- 
sions, until  the  matter  shall  be  judicially  inquired  into,  and  it 
shall  appear  that  such  inhibition  ought  to  be  revoked.  This 
process,  and  that  which  is  called  manifestation  have  been  the 
chief  powers  of  the  justiciary,  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  that  magistracy.  And  as  the  firma  de  derecho  by  the  gene- 
ral privilege  of  the  realm  secures  every  man  from  being  arrested 
or  molested  against  reason  and  justice,  so  the  manifestation, 

Vol.  II.  S  s 
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cise    of    royal  authority.      But     as    neither    Ca- 
talonia   nor     Valencia,     which    often    demanded 
the  king's  presence,   were  considered  as  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  there    were   pretty    frequent    occa- 
sions   for    this    anticipated    reign    of    the  eldest 
prince.     Such  a  regulation  was  not  likely  to  dimi- 
nish  the  mutual  and  almost  inevitable  jealousies 
between  kings  and  their  Heirs  apparent,  which  have 
so  often  disturbed   the  tranquillity  of  a  court  and  a 
nation.     Peter  IV.  removed  his  eldest  son,  after- 
wards John  I.,  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom. 
The  prince  entered  into  a  firma  del  derecho  before 
the  justiciary,  Dominic  de  Cerda,  who,  pronouncing 
in  his  favour,  injoined  the  king  to  replace  his  son  in 
the  lieutenancy  as  the  undoubted  right  of  the  eldest 
born.     Peter  obeyed,  not  only  in    fact,  to  which, 
as  Blancas  observes,    the  law  compelled  him,  but 
with  apparent  cheerfuluess.*     There  are  indeed  no 


which  is  another  principal  and  remedial  right,  takes  place  when 
any  one  is  actually  arrested  without  lawful  process  ;  and  in  such 
cases  oidy  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon.when  recourse  is  had  to  him 
interposes  by  manifesting  the  person  arrested,  that  is,  by  taking 
him  into  his  own  hands,  out  of  the  power  of  any  judge,  however 
high  in  authority  ;  and  this  manifestation  the  justiciary,  or  his 
deputies  in  his  absence  are  bound  to  issue  at  the  same  instant  it 
is  demanded  without  further  inquiry  ;  and  it  may  be  demanded 
by  any  one  as  attorney  of  the  party  requiring  to  be  manifested." 
• 
•  Zurtta,  ubi  supra.    Blancas,  p.  GTS. 
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private  persons,  who  have  so  strong  an  interest  in 
maintaining  a  free  constitution  and  the  civil  liberties 
of  their  countrymen,  as  the  members  of  royal  fami- 
lies ;  since  none  are  so  much  exposed,  in  absolute 
governments,  to  the  resentment  and  suspicion  of  a 
reigning  monarch. 

John  I.,  who  had  experienced  the  protection  of 
law  in  his  weakness,  had  afterwards  occasion  to  find 
it  interposed  against  his  power.  This  king  had  sent 
some  citizens  of  Saragosa  to  prison  without  form  of 
law.  They  applied  to  Juan  de  Cerda,  the  justiciary 
for  a  manifestation.  •  He  issued  his  writ  according- 
ly ;  nor,  says  Blancas,  could  he  do  otherwise, 
without  being  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  king, 
pretending  that  the  justiciary  was  partial,  named  one 
of  his  own  judges,  the  vice-chancellor,  as  coadjutor. 
This  raised  a  constitutional  question,  whether,  on 
suspicion  of  partiality,  a  coadjutor  to  the  justiciary 
could  be  appointed.  The  king  sent  a  private  order 
to  the  justiciary  not  to  proceed  to  sentence  upon  this 
interlocutory  point  until  he  should  receive  instruc- 
tions in  the  council,  to  which  he  was  directed  to 
repair.  But  he  instantly  pronounced  sentence  in 
favour  of  his  exclusive  jurisdiction  without  a  coadju- 
tor. He  then  repaired  to  the  palace.  Here  the 
vice-chancellor,  in  a  long  harangue,  enjoined  him 
to  suspend  sentance  till  he  had  heard  the  decision  of 
the  council.  Juan  de  Cerda  answered  that,  the  case 
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being  clear,   lie  had  already  pronounced  upon  it. 
This  produced  some  expressions  of  anger  from  the 
king,    who  began  to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.     But  the  justiciary  answered 
that,  with  all  deference  to  his  majesty,  he  was  bound 
to  defend  his   conduct  before   the   cortes,    and   not 
elsewhere.     On  a  subsequent  day,  the  king  having 
drawn  the  justiciary  to  his  country-palace,  on  pre- 
tence of  hunting,  renewed  the  conversation  with  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  the  vice-chancellor ;  but  no 
impression  was  made  on   the  venerable  magistrate, 
whom  John  at  length,   though  .much  pressed  by  his 
advisers  to  violent  courses,  dismissed  with  civility. 
The  kiug  was  probably  misled  throughout  this  trans- 
action, which  I  have  thought  fit  to  draw  from  obscu- 
rity, not  only  in  order  to  illustrate  the  privilege  of 
manifestation,  but  as  exhibiting  an  instance  of  judi- 
cial firmness  and  integrity,  to  which,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  no  country  perhaps  in  Europe  could  offer  a 
parallel.* 

Before  the  cortes  of  1348,  it  seems  as  if  the 
justiciary  might  have  been  displaced  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  From  that  time  he  held  his  station  for 
life.  But  in  order  to  evade  this  law,  the  king 
sometimes  exacted  a  promise  to  resign  upon  request. 


•  Biancre  Commentar.  ubi  supra.     Zurita  relates  the  story, 
but  not  so  fullv. 
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Ximencs  Cerdau,  the  justiciary  in  1420,  having 
refused  to  fulfil  this  engagement,  Alfonso  V.  gave 
notice  to  all  his  subjects  not  to  obey  him,  and  not- 
withstanding the  alarm  which  this  encroachment 
created,  eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to 
quit  his  office.  In  1439,  Alfonso  insisted  with  still 
greater  severity  upon  the  execution  of  a  promise  to 
resign  made  by  another  justiciary,  detaining  him  in 
prison  until  his  death.  But  the  cortes  of  1412  pro- 
posed a  law,  to  which  the  king  reluctantly  acceded, 
that  the  justiciary  should  not  be  compellable  to  re- 
sign his  office  on  account  of  any  previous  engage- 
ment he  might  have  made.* 

But  lest  these  high  powers,  imparted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  abuses,  should  themselves  be  abused, 
the  justiciary  was  responsible,  in  case  of  an  unjust 
sentence,  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  ;f 
and  was  also  subjected,  by  a  statute  of  1390,  to  a 
court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  four  persons  chosen 
by  the  king  out  of  eight  named  by  the  cortes ;  whose 
office  appears  to  have  been  that  of  examining  and  re- 
porting to  the  four  estates  in  cortes,  by  whom  he  was 
ultimately  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned.  This 
superintendance    of    the   cortes,    however    being 

*  Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  22.    Zurita,  t.  iii.  fol.  140.  255.  272. 
Bianc.  Comment,  p.  701. 

t  Fueros  de  Aragon,  f.  25. 
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thought  dilatory  and  inconvenient,  a  court  of 
seventeen  persons  was  appointed  iu  1461,  to 
hear  complaints  against  the  justiciary.  Some  al- 
terations were  afterwards  made  in  this  tribunal.* 
The  justiciary  was  always  a  knight,  chosen 
from  the  second  order  of  nobility,  the  barons  not 
being  liable  to  personal  punishment.  He  admin- 
istered the  coronation-oath  to  the  king;  and  in 
the  cortes  of  Aragon,  the  justiciary  acted  as  a  sort 
of  royal  commissioner,  opening  or  proroguing  the 
assembly  by  the  king's  direction. 

No  laws  could  be  enacted,  or  repealed,  nor  any 
tax  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  estates  duly 
assembled.!     Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Peter 

*  Blancas.  Zurita,  t.  iii.  f.  321  ;  t.  iv.  f.  103.  These  regu- 
lations were  very  acceptable  to  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  Jus- 
tiza  of  Aragon  had  possessed  much  more  unlimited  powers  than 
ought  to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  magistrate.  The  court 
of  King's  Bench  in  England,  besides  its  consisting  of  four 
co-ordinate  judges,  is  checked  by  the  appellant  jurisdictions 
of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  House  of  Lords,  and,  still  more 
importantly,  by  the  rights  of  juries. 

t  Majores  nostri,  quae  de  omnibus  statuenda  essent,  nolue- 
runt  juberi,  vetarive  posse,  nisi  vocatis,  descriptisqueordinibus, 
ac  cunctis  eorum  adhibitis  suffrages,  re  ipsa  cognita  et  promul- 
gate. Unde  perpetuum  illud  nobis  comparatuin  est  jus,  ut 
communes  et  publicse  leges  neque,,tolli,  neque  rogari  possint, 
nisi  prius  universus  populus  una  voce  comitiis  institutis  suuni 
ea  de  re  liberum  suffragium  ferat;  idque  postea  ipsius  re^K 
assensu  comprobetur.     Bianc.  p,  761. 
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II.,  in  1205,  that  prince  having  attempted  to  impose 
a  general  tallage,  the  nobility  and  commons  united 
for  the  preservation  of  their  franchises ;  and  the 
tax  was  afterwards  granted  in  part  by  the  cortes.* 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  Aragonese 
were  not  behind  other  nations  in  statutes  to  secure 
these  privileges,  which  upon  the  whole  appear  to 
have  been  more  respected  than  in  any  other  monar- 
chy, f  The  General  Privilege  of  1283  formed  a 
sort  of  ground- work  for  this  legislation,  like  the 

*  Zurita,  t.  i.  fol.  92. 

t  Fueros  de  Aragon  :  Quod  sisse  in  Aragonia  removeantur. 
(A.  D.  1372.)  De  prohibitione  sissarum  ;  (1398.)  De  conser- 
vatione  patrimonii ;  (1461.)  1  have  only  remarked  two  instan- 
ces of  arbitrary  taxation  in  Zurita's  history,  which  is  singularly 
full  of  information  ;  one,  in  1343,  when  Peter  IV.  collected  mo- 
ney from  various  cities,  though  not  without  opposition  ;  and 
the  other  a  remonstrance  of  the  cortes  in  1383  against  heavy 
taxes  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  this  refers  to  general  unauthor- 
ized taxation.  Zurita,  t.  ii,  f.  168.  and  382.  Blancas  mentions 
that  Alfonso  V.  set  a  tallage  upon  his  towns  for  the  marriage 
of  his  natural  daughters,  which  he  might  have  done,  had  they 
been  legitimate ;  but  they  appealed  to  the  justiciary's  tribunal, 
and  the  king  receded  from  his  demand,  p.  701. 

Some  instances  of  tyrannical  conduct  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional laws  occur,  as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  in  the  an- 
nals of  Zurita.  The  execution  of  Bernard  Cabrera  under  Peter 
IV.  t.  ii.  f.  336.  and  the  severities  inflicted  on  queen  Forcia  by 
her  son-in-law  John  I.,  f.  391.  are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as 
anv. 
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Great  Charter  iu  England.  By  a  clause  in  this 
law,  cortes  were  to  be  held  every  year  at  Saragosa. 
But  under  James  II.,  their  time  of  meeting  was  re- 
duced to  once  in  two  years,  and  the  place  was  left 
to  the  king's  discretion.*  Nor  were  the  cortes  of 
Aragon  less  vigilant  than  those  of  Castile  in  claim- 
ing a  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  important  delibera- 
tions of  the  executive  power,  or  in  remonstrating 
against  abuses  of  government,  or  in  superintending 
the  proper  expenditure  of  public  money. f  A  varie- 
ty of  provisions,  intended  to  secure  these  parliamen- 
tary privileges,  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  dispersed  in  the  collection  of  Arago- 
nese  laws,J  which  may  be  favourably  compared 
with  those  of  our  own  statute-book. 

*  Zurita,  t.  i.  f.  426.  In  general  the  session  lasted  from  four 
to  six  months-  One  assembly  was  prorogued  from  time  to  lime, 
and  continued  six  years,  from  1446  to  1452,  which  was  complain- 
ed of  as  a  violation  of  the  law  for  their  biennial  renewal,  t.  iv.  6. 

t  The  Sicilian  war  of  Peter  III.  was  very  unpopular,  because 
it  had  been  undertaken  without  consent  of  the  barons,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  kingdom  ;  porque  ningum  negocio  arduo 
emprendian,  sin  acuerdoy  consejodesus  ricoshombres.  Zurita, 
t.  i.  fol.  264.  The  cortes,  he  tells  us,  were  usually  divided  into 
two  parties,  whigs  and  tories  ;  estava  ordinariainente  dividida  ] 
en  dos  partes,  la  una  que  pensava  procurar  el  beneficio  del  rev- 
no,  y  la  ostra  que  el  servicio  del  rey.  t.  iii.  fol.  321. 

X  Fueros  y  observancias  del  reyno  de  Aragon.  2.  vols,  in  fol. 
Saragosa,  1667.  The  most  important  of  these  are  collected  by 
Blancas,  p.  750. 
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Four  estates  or  as  they  were  called,  arms  (bra- 
zos),  formed  the  cortes  of  Aragon ;  the  prelates, 
and  commanders  of  military  orders,  who  passed 
for  ecclesiastics  ;*  the  barons  or  ricoshombres ; 
the  equestrian  order  or  infanzones ;  and  the  dep- 
uties of  royal  towns. f  The  two  former  had  a 
right  of  appearing  by  proxy.  There  was  no  rep- 
resentation of  the  infanzones,  or  lower  nobility. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  nu- 
merous, nor  was  the  kingdom  large.     Thirty-five 

*  It  is  said  by  some  writers,  that  the  ecclesiastical  arm  was 
not  added  to  the  cortes  of  Aragon  till  about  the  year  1300.  But 
I  do  not  find  mention  in  Zurita  of  any  such  constitutional 
change  at  that  time  ;  and  the  prelates,  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  analogy  of  other  countries,  appear  as  members  of  the  na- 
tional council  long  before.  Queen  Petronilla  in  1142  sum- 
moned a  los  perlados,  ricoshombres,  y  cavalleros,  y  procurado- 
res  de  las  cindades  y  villas,  que  le  juntassen  a  cortes  generales 
en  la  ciudad  de  Huesca.  Zurita,  t.  i.  fol.  71.  So  in  the  cortes 
of  1275,  and  on  other  occasions. 

t  Popular  representation  was  more  ancient  in  Aragon  than 
in  any  other  monarchy.  The  deputies  of  towns  appear  in  the 
cortes  of  1133,  as  Robertson  has  remarked  from  Zurita.  Hist. 
of  Charles  V.,  note  32.  And  this  cannot  Well  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, or  treated  as  an  anomaly  ;  for  we  find  them  mentioned  in 
1142,  (the  passage  cited  in  the  last  note,)  and  again  in  1164, 
when  Zurita  enumerates  many  of  their  names,  fol.  74.  The  in- 
stitution of  concejos,  or  corporate  districts  under  a  presiding 
town,  prevailed  in  Aragon  as  it  did  in  Castile. 
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are  reckoned  by  Zurita  as  present  in  the  cortes  of 
1395,  and  thirty-three  in  those  of  1412 ;  and  as 
upon  both  occasions  an  oath  of  fealty  to  a  new  mo- 
narch was  to  be  taken,  I  presume  that  nearly  all 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  present*  The 
ricoshombres  do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  number.  The  ecclesiastical  estate 
was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more  numerous.  A  few 
principal  towns  alone  sent  deputies  to  the  cortes  ; 
but  their  representation  was  very  full ;  eight  or  ten, 
and  sometimes  more,  sat  for  Saragosa,  and  no  town 
appears  to  have  had  less  than  four  representatives. 
During  the  interval  of  the  cortes  a  permanent  com- 
mission, varying  a  good  deal  as  to  numbers,  but 
chosen  out  of  the  four  estates,  was  empowered  to  sit 
with  very  considerable  authority,  receiving  and 
managing  the  public  revenue,  and  protecting  the 
justiciary  in  his  functions.! 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of 
Catalonia,  having  been  annexed  to  Aragon,  the  one 
by  conquest,  the  other  by  marriage,  were  always 
kept  distinct  from  it  in  their  laws  and  government. 
Each  had  its  cortes,  composed  of  three  estates,  for 
the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two  orders  did  not 
exist  in  either  country.     The  Catalans  were  tena- 

*  t.  ii.  f.  420.  j  t.  in.  f.  76. 

t  Biancte,  p.  762.    Zurita,  t.  iii.  f.  76. ;  f.  182.  et  alibi. 
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cious  of  their  ancient  usages,  and  averse  to  incorpo- 
ration with  any  other  people  of  Spain.  Their.na 
tional  character  was  high-spirited  and  independent ; 
in  no  part  of  the  peninsula  did  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy retain,  or  at  least  pretend  to  such  extensive 
privileges,*  and  the  citizens  were  justly  proud  of 
wealth  acquired  by  industry,  and  of  renown  achiev- 
ed by  valour.  At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I. 
which  they  had  not  much  desired,  the  Catalans 
obliged  him  to  swear  three  times  successively  t<r 
maintain  their  liberties,  before  they  would  take  the 
reciprocal  oath  of  allegiance. f  For  Valencia  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  politic  design  of  James  the 
Conqueror  to  establish  a  constitution  nearly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Aragon,  but  with  such  limitations  as 
he  should  impose,  taking  care  that  the  nobles  of  the 
two  kingdoms  should  not  acquire  strength  by  union. 
In  the  reigns  of  Peter  III.  and  Alfonso  III.,  one  of 
the  principal  objects  contended  for  by  the  barons  of 
Aragon  was  the  establishment  of  their  own  laws 
in  Valencia:  to  which  the  king  never    acceded.^ 

*  Zurita,  t.  ii.  f.  560.  The  villenage  of  the  peasantry  in  some 
parts  of  Catalonia  was  very  severe,  even  near  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.    Id.  t.  iv.  f.  327. 

t  Id.  t.  iii.  f.  81. 

J  Id.  t.  i.  f.  281.  510.  335.  There  was  originally  a  justiciary 
m  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  f.  281  :  but  this,  I  believe,  did  not 
long  continue. 
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They  permitted  however  the  possessions  of  the  na- 
tives of  Aragon  in  the  latter  kingdom  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  law  of  Aragon.*  l^hese  three  states, 
Aragon,  "Valencia,  and  Catalonia  were  perpetually 
united  by  a  law  of  Alfonso  III. ;  and  every  king 
on  his  accession  was  bound  to  swear  that  he  would 
never  separate  them.f  Sometimes  general  cortes 
of  the  kingdoms  and  principality  were  convened  ; 
but  the  members  did  not,  even  in  this  case,  sit  to- 
gether, and  were  no  otherwise  united,  than  as  they 
met  in  the  same  city. J 

I  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  actual  condition 
of  society  in  Aragon  as  equally  excellent  with 
the  constitutional  laws.  It  is  only  in  very  modern 
times  that  the  administration  of  any  government 
tolerably  corresponds  with  its  legal  theory.  Re- 
latively to  other  monarchies,  as  1  have  already  ob- 
served, there  seem  to  have  been  fewer  excesses  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  that  kingdom.  But  the  licen- 
tious habits  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  prevailed  very 
long.  We  find  in  history  instances  of  private  war  be- 
tween the  great  families,  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  whole  nation,  even  near  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  §  The  right  of  avenging  iujuries  by 
I 

*  t.  ii.  f.  433. 

1 1.  ii.  f.  91. 

I  Biancae  Comment,  p.  p.  760.    Zurita,  t.  iii.  fol.  £39. 

§  Zurita,  t.  iv.  fol.  189. 
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arms  and  the  ceremony  of  diffi elation,  or  solemn  de- 
fiance of  an  enemy  are  preserved  by  the  laws.  We 
even  meet  with  the  ancient  barbarous  usage  of  pay- 
ing a  composition  to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered 
man.*  The  citizens  of  Saragosa  were  sometimes 
turbulent,  and  a  refractory  nobleman  sometimes  defil- 
ed the  ministers  of  justice.  But  owing  to  the  remark- 
able copiousness  of  the  principal  Aragonese  histo- 
rian, we  find  more  frequent  details  of  this  nature 
than  in  the  scantier  annals  of  some  countries.  The 
internal  condition  of  society  was  certainly  far  from 
peaceable  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  and 
by  the  death  of  John  II.  in  1479,  the  two  ancient 
and  rival  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  were 
for  ever  consolidiated  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 
There  had  been  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  husband  and  wife  over  Cas- 
tile. In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  customary  for  the 
more  powerful  sex  to  exercise  all  the  rights  which 
it  derived  from  the  weaker,  as  much  in  sovereign- 
ties as  in  private  possessions.  But  the  Castilians 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  positive  and 
distinct  prerogatives  of  their  queen,  to  which 
they  attached  the  independence  of  their  nation. 
A  compromise  therefore  was  concluded,  by  which, 
though  according  to  our  notions,  Ferdinand  obtain- 

*  Fueros  de  Aragon,  f.  166.  &c. 
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ed  more  than  a  due  share,  he  might  consider  him- 
self as  more  strictly  limited  than  his  father  had 
been  in  Navarre.  The  names  of  both  were  to  ap- 
pear jointly  in  their  style,  and  upon  the  coin,  the 
king's  taking  the  precedence  in  respect  to  his  sex. 
But,  in  the  royal  scutcheon,  the  arms  of  Castile 
were  preferred  on  account  of  the  kingdom's  digni- 
ty. Isabella  had  the  appointment  of  all  civil  offi- 
ces in  Castile ;  the  nomination  to  spiritual  benefices 
ran  in  the  name  of  both.  The  government  was  to 
be  conducted  by  the  two  conjointly  when  they  were 
together,  or  by  either  singly,  in  the  province  where 
one  or  other  might  happen  to  reside.*  This  parti- 
tion was  well  preserved  throughout  the  life  of  Isa- 
bel without  mutual  encroachments  or  jealousies.  So 
rare  an  unanimity  between  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced must  be  attributed  to  the  superior  qualities 
of  that  princess,  who,  while  she  maintained  a  con- 
stant good  understanding  with  a  very  ambitious 
husband,  never  relaxed  in  the  exercise  of  her  pa- 
ternal authority  over  the  kingdom  of  her  ances- 
tors. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  no  sooner  quenched 
the  flames  of  civil  discord  in  Castile,  than  they  de- 
termined to  give  an  unequivocal  proof  to  Europe  of 
the  vigour  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  to 
display  under  their  government.     For  many  years 

•  Zurita,  t.  iv.  fol.  224.    Mariana,  1.  xxiv.  c.  5. 
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an  armistice  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  been 
uninterrupted.  Neither  John  II.  nor  Henry  IV. 
had  been  at  leisure  to  think  of  aggressive  hostili- 
ties ;  and  the  Moors  themselves,  a  prey,  like  their 
Christian  enemies,  to  civil  war,  and  the  feuds  of 
their  royal  family,  were  content  with  the  unmoles- 
ted enjoyment  of  the  finest  province  in  the  penin- 
sula. If  we  may  trust  historians,  the  sovereigns  of 
Granada  were  generally  usurpers  and  tyrants.  But 
1  know  not  how  to  account  for  that  vast  populous- 
ness,  that  grandeur  *and  magnificence  which  distin- 
guished the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
without  ascribing  some  measure  of  wisdom  and  be- 
neficence to  their  governments.  These  southern 
provinces  have  dwindled  in  later  times ;  and  in 
fact  Spain  itself  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  travel- 
ler, a  circumstance  sufficiently  humiliating  to  that 
proud  nation,  for  the  monuments  which  a  foreign 
and  odious  race  of  conquerors  have  left  behind 
them.  Granada  was  however  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  revolutions  about  the  time  of  Ferdinand's 
accession,  which  naturally  encouraged  his  designs. 
The  Moors,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  relative  strength,  were  the  ag- 
gressors by  attacking  a  town  in  Andalusia.*  Pre- 
datory inroads  of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been  only 

*  Zurita,  t.  iv.  fol.  314. 
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retaliated  by  the  Christians.    But  Ferdinand  was 
conscious  that  his  resources  extended  to  the  con- 
quest of  Granada,  the  consummation  of  a  struggle 
protracted  through  nearly  eight  centuries.  Even  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  exposed 
on  every  side  to  invasion,  enfeebled  by  a  civil  dis- 
sentiou,  that  led  one  party  to  abet  the  common  ene- 
my, Granada  was  not  subdued  without  ten  years  of 
sanguinary  and  unremitting  contest.     Fertile  be- 
yond all  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  contained 
seventy  walled  towns,  and  thet capital  is  said,  al- 
most two  centuries  before,  to  have  been  peopled 
by   about  200,000  inhabitants.*     Its  resistance  to 
such  a  force  as  that  of  Ferdinand  is  perhaps  the 
best  justification  of  the  apparent  negligence  of  ear- 
lier monarchs.     But  Granada  was  ultimately  com- 
peled  to  undergo  the  yoke.     The  city  surrendered 
on  the   second  of  January  1492;  an  event  glori- 
ous not   only  to  Spain  but   to  Christendom;  and 
which  in  the    political    combat  of  the    two   reli- 
gions seemed    almost  to  counterbalance   the   loss 
of  Constantinople.      It   raised  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  of  the  new   monarchy  which  he  go- 
verned,   to   high  estimation    throughout    Europe. 
Spaina  ppeared  an  equal  competitor  with  France 
in  the  list  of  ambition.      These  great   kingdoms 
had   for   sometime   felt    the  jealousy   natural    to 

*  Zurita,  t.  iv.fol.  314. 
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emulous  neighbours.  The  house  of  Aragon  loudly 
complained  of  the  treacherous  policy  of  Louis  XI. 
He  had  fomented  the  troubles  of  Castile,  and  given, 
not  indeed  an  effectual  aid,  but  all  promises  of  sup- 
port to  the  princess  Joanna,  the  competitor  of  Isabel. 
Rousillon,  a  province  belonging  to  Aragon,  had  been 
pledged  to  France  by  John  II.  for  a  sum  of  money. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  subsequent  events, 
or  to  discuss  their  respective  claims  to  its  possession.* 
At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand,  Louis  XI.  still  held 
Rousillon,  and  shewed  little  intention  to  resign  it. 
But  Charles  VIII.,  eager  to  smooth  every  impedi- 
ment to  his  Italian  expedition,  restored  the  province 
to  Ferdinand  in  1493.  Whether,  by  such  a  sacrifice, 
he  was  able  to  lull  the  king  of  Aragon  into  acquies- 
cence, while  he  dethroned  his  relation  at  Naples, 
and  alarmed  for  a  moment  all  Italy  with  the  appre- 
hension of  French  dominion,  it  is  not  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  present  work  to  inquire. 

*  For  these  transactions,  see  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  or 
Gaillard,  Rivalite  de  France  et  d'Espagne,  t.  iii.  The  latter 
is  the  most  impartial  French  writer  I  have  ever  read,  in  mat- 
ters where  his  own  country  is  concerned. 
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HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  TO  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS  IN  1495. 


Sketch  of  German  History  under  the  Emperors  of  the  House  of 
Saxony — House  of  Franconia — Henry  IV. — House  of  Swa- 
Ha — Frederic  Harbarussa — Fall  of  Henry  the  Lion — Fre- 
deric H. — Extinction  of  House  of  Swabia — Changes  in  the 
Germanic  Constitution — Electors — Territorial  Sovereignty  of 
the  Princes — Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh — State  of  the  Empire  af- 
ter his  time — Causes  of  Decline  of  Imperial  Power — House 
of  Luxemburg — Charles  IV. — Golden  Bull — House  of  Aus- 
tria— Frederic  III. — Imperial  Cities — Provincial  States — 
Maximilian — Diet  of  Worms — Abolition  of  private  Wars — 
Imperial  Chamber — Jiulic  Council — Bohemia — Hungary — 
Swisserland. 

AFTER  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888, 
which  finally  severed  the  connexion  between  France 
and  Germany,*  Arnulf,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  obtained  the  throne  of  the  latter  coun- 
try, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis.f 

*There  can  be  no  question  about  this  in  a  general  sense. 
But  several  German  writers  of  the  time  assert,  that  both  Eudes 
and  Charles  the  Simple,  rival  kings  of  France,  acknowledged 
the  feudal  superiority  of  Arnulf.  Charles,  says  Regino,  reg- 
num  quod  usurpaverat  ex  manu  ejus  percepit.  Struvius,  Cor- 
pus Hist.  German,  p.  202,  203. 

f  The  German  princes  had  some  hesitation  about  the  choice 
of  Louis ;  but  their  partiality  to  the  Carlovingian  line  prevailed. 
Id.  p.  208:  quia  reges  Francorum  semper  ex  uno  genere  pro- 
dedebant,  says  an  archbishop  Hatto,  in  writing  to  the  pope. 
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But  upon  the  death  of  this  prince  in  911,  the  Ger- 
man branch  of  that  dynasty  became  extinct.  There 
remained  indeed  Charles  the  Simple,  acknowledged 
as  king  in  some  parts  of  France,  but  rejected  in 
others,  and  posessing  no  personal  claims  to  respect. 
The  Germans  therefore  wisely  determined  to  chose 
a  sovereign  from  among  themselves.  They  were  at 
this  time  divided  into  five  nations,  each  under  its 
own  duke,  and  distinguished  by  difference  of  laws, 
as  well  as  of  origin :  the  Franks,  whose  territory, 
comprizing  Franconia,  and  the  modern  Palatinate, 
was  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  and  who 
seem  to  have  arrogated  some  superiority  over  the 
rest ;  the  Swabiaus,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  un- 
der which  name  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony 
alone  and  Westphalia  were  included ;  and  the  Lor- 
rainers,  who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as 
far  as  its  termination.  The  choice  of  these  nations  in 
their  general  assembly  fell  upon  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franconia,  according  to  some  writers,  or  at 
least  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  descended  through  fe- 
males from  Charlemagne.* 

Conrad  dying  without  male  issue,  the  crown  of 
Germany  was  bestowed  upon  Henry  the  Fowler, 
duke  of  Saxony,  ancestor  of  the  three  Othos,  who 
followed  him  in  direct  succession.  To  Henry,  and 
to  the  first  Otho,  Germany  was  more  indebted  than 
to  any  sovereign  since  Charlemagne.     The  conquest 

*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.  p.  288.  Struvius, 
Corpus  Historae  Germanic*,  p.  210.  The  former  of  these 
writers  does  not  consider  Conrad  as  duke  of  Franconia. 
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of  Italy,  and  recovery  of  the  imperial  title,  are  in- 
deed the  most  brilliant  trophies  of  Otho  the  Great; 
but  he  conferred  far  more  unequivocal  benefits  upon 
his  own  country  by  completing  what  his  father  had 
begun,  her  liberation  from  the  inroads  of  the  Hun- 
garians. Two  marches,  that  of  Misnia,  erected  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  that  of  Austria,  by  Otho, 
were  added  to  the  Germanic  territory  by  their  vic- 
tories.* 

A  lineal  succession  of  four  descents  without  the 
least  opposition,  seems  to  shew  that  the  Germans 
were  disposed  to  consider  their  monarchy  as  fixed  in 
the  Saxon  family.  Otho  II.  and  III.  had  been  cho- 
sen each  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  during  infancy. 
The  formality  of  election  subsisted  at  that  time  in 
every  European  kingdom ;  and  the  imperfect  rights 
of  birth  required  a  ratification  by  public  assent.  If 
at  least  France  and  England  were  hereditary  mo- 
narchies in  the  tenth  century,  the  same  may  surely 
be  said  of  Germany  ;  since  we  find  the  lineal  succes- 
sion fully  as  well  observed  in  the  last  as  in  the  for- 
mer. But  upon  the  immature  and  unexpected  de- 
cease of  Otho  III.,  a  momentary  opposition  was 
offered  to  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  collateral  branch 

*  Many  towns  in  Germany,  especially  on  the  Saxon  fron- 
tier, were  built  by  Henry  I. ;  who  is  said  to  have  compelled 
every  ninth  man  to  take  up  his  residence  in  them.  This  had 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  promote  the  improvement  of  that 
territory,  and,  combined  with  the  discovery  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Goslar  under  Otho  I.,  rendered  it  the  richest 
ami  most  important  part  of  the  empire.  Struvius,  p.  225, 
and  251.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.  p.  322.  Putter,  Historical  Develope- 
ment  of  the  German  Constitution,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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of  the  reigning  family.  He  obtained  the  crown  how- 
ever by  what  contemporary  historians  call  an  here- 
ditary title,*  and  it  was  not  until  his  death  in  1024, 
that  the  house  of  Saxony  was  deemed  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

No  person  had  now  any  pretensions  that  could 
interfere  with  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the  nation ; 
and  accordingly,  a  general  assembly  was  determined 
by  merit  to  elect  Conrad,  sirnamed  the  Salic,  a  no- 
bleman of  Franconia.  f  From  this  prince  sprung 
three  successive  emperors,  Heury  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 
Perhaps  the  imperial  prerogatives  over  that  insubor- 
dinate confederacy,  never  reached  so  high  a  point  as 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  second  emperor  of 
the  house  of  Franconia.  It  had  been,  as  was  natural, 
the  object  of  all  his  predecessors  not  only  to  render 
their  throne  hereditary,  which,  in  effect,  the  nation 
was  willing  to  concede,  but  to  surround  it  with  au- 
thority sufficient  to  controul  the  leading  vassals. 
These  were  the  dukes  of  the  four  nations  of  Ger- 
many, (Saxony,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  aud  Franconia,) 
and  the  three  archbishops  of  the  Rhenish  cities, 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne.  Originally  as  has 
been  more  fully  shewn  in  another  place,  duchies, 
like  counties,  were  temporary  governments,  bestow- 

*  A  maxima  multitudine  vox  una  respondit  ;  Henricum, 
Christi  adjutorio,  et  jure  haereditario,  regnaturum.  Ditmar 
apud  Struvium,  p.  273.  See  other  passages  quoted  in  the 
same  place.     Schmidt,  t.  ii.  p.  410. 

f  Conrad  was  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Otho  the  Great, 
and  also  from  Conrad  I.  His  first  cousin  was  duke  of  Fran- 
conia.   Struvius.   Schmidt.  Pfeffel. 
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ed  at  the  pleasure  "of  the  crown.  From  this  first 
stage  they  advanced  to  hereditary  offices,  and  finally 
to  patrimonial  fiefs.  But  their  progress  was  much 
slower  in  Germany  than  in  France.  Under  the 
Saxon  line  of  emperors,  it  appears  probable,  that  al- 
though it  was  usual,  and  consonant  to  the  prevailing 
notions  of  equity,  to  confer  a  duchy  upon  the  nearest 
heir,  yet  no  positive  rule  enforced  this  upon  the  em- 
peror, and  some  instances  of  a  contrary  proceeding 
occurred.*  But,  if  the  royal  prerogative  in  this  re- 
spect stood  higher  than  in  France,  there  was  a  coun- 
tervailing principle,  that  prohibited  the  emperor  from 
uniting  a  fief  to  his  domain,  or  even  retaining  one 
which  he  had  possessed  before  his  accession.  Thus 
Otho  the  Great  granted  away  his  duchy  of  Saxony, 
and  Henry  II.  that  of  Bavaria.  Otho  the  Great  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  custom,  by 
conferring  the  duchies  that  fell  into  his  hands  upon 
members  of  his  own  family.  This  policy,  though 
apparently  well  conceived,  proved  of  no  advantage 
to  Otho ;  his  son  and  brother  having  mixed  in  seve- 
ral rebellions  against  him.  It  was  revived,  however, 
by  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III.  The  latter  was  in- 
vested by  his  father  with  the  two  duchies  of  Swabia 
and  Bavaria.  Upon  his  own  accession,  he  retained 
the  former  for  six  years,  and  even  the  latter  for  a 

*  Schmidt,  t.  ii.  p.  394.  403.  Struvius,  p.  214,  supposes 
the  hereditary  rights  of  dukes  to  have  commenced  under  Con- 
rad I.  ;  but  Schmidt  is  perhaps  a  better  authority  ;  and  Stru- 
vius afterwards  mentions  the  refusal  of  Otho  I.  to  grant  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  to  the  sons  of  the  last  duke,  which  however 
excited  a  rebellion,  p.  235. 
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short  time.  The  duchy  of  Franconia,  which  became 
vacant,  he  did  not  re-grant,  but  endeavoured  to  set  a 
precedent  of  uniting  fiefs  to  the  domain.  At  another 
time,  after  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  he  bestowed  that  great  province  on  his 
wife,  the  empress  Agnes.*  He  put  an  end  altoge- 
ther to  the  form  of  popular  concurrence,  which  had 
been  usual  when  the  investiture  of  a  duchy  was  con- 
ferred s  and  even  deposed  dukes  by  the  sentence  of 
a  few  princes,  without  the  consent  of  the  diet.f  If 
we  combine  with  these  proofs  of  authority  in  the  do- 
mestic administration  of  Henry  III.,  his  almost  un- 
limited controul  over  papal  elections,  or  rather  the 
right  of  nomination  that  he  acquired,  we  must  consi- 
der him  as  the  most  absolute  monarch  in  the  annals 
of  Germany. 

These  ambitious  measures  of  Henry  III.  prepared 
fifty  years  of  calamity  for  his  son.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  misfortunes  of  Henry  IV.  were  pri- 
marily occasioned  by  the  jealousy  with  which  re- 
peated violations  of  their  constitutional  usages  had 
inspired  the  nobility.J  The  mere  circumstance  of 
Henry  IV.'s  minority,  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
woman,  was  enough  to  dissipate  whatever  power  his 
father  had  acquired.  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
carried  the  young  king  away  by  force  from  his  mo  • 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p.  25,  37.  f  Id.  p.  207. 

X  In  the  very  first  year  of  Henry's  reign,  while  he  was  but 
six  years  old,  the  princes  of  Saxony  are  said  by  Lambert  of 
Aschaffenburg  to  have  formed  a  conspiracy  to  depose  him,  out 
of  resentment  for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained  from  his  far- 
ther.   Struvius,  p.  306.    St.  Marc,  t.  iii.  p.  248. 
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ther,  and  governed  Germany  in  his  name ;  till  ano- 
ther archbishop,  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  obtained  great- 
er influence  over  him.  Through  the  neglect  of  his 
education,  Henry  grew  up  with  a  character  not  well 
fitted  to  retrieve  the  mischief  of  so  unprotected  a  mi- 
nority; brave  indeed,  well-natured,  and  affable,  but 

dissolute  beyond  measure,  and  addicted   to 

1073 

low  and  debauched  company.     He  was  soon 

involved  a  in  desperate  war  with  the  Saxons,  a  nation 
valuing  itself  on  its  populousness  and  riches,  jealous 
of  the  house  of  Franconia,  who  wore  a  crown  that 
had  belonged  to  their  own  dukes,  and  indignant  at 
Henry's  conduct  in  erecting  fortresses  throughout 
their  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war,  many  of  the  chief 
princes  evinced  an  unwillingness  to  support  the  em- 
peror.* Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  probably 
have  terminated,  like  other  rebellions,  with  no  per- 
manent loss  to  either  party.  But,  in  the  middle  of 
this  contest,  another  far  more  memorable  broke  out 
with  the  Roman  See,  concerning  ecclesiastical  in- 
vestitures. The  motives  of  this  famous  quarrel  will 
be  explained  in  a  different  chapter  of  the  present 
1 0W  work.  Its  effect  in  Germany  was  ruinous  to 
Henry.  A  sentence,  not  only  of  excommuni- 
cation, but  of  deposition,  which  Gregory  VII.  pro- 
nounced against  him,  gave  a  pretence  to  all  his  ene- 
mies, secret  as  well  as  avowed,  to  withdraw  their  al- 
legiance, t    At  the  head  of  these  was  Kodolph,  duke 

#  Struvius.  Schmidt. 

t  A  party  had  been  already  formed,  who  were  meditating 
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of  Swabia,  whom  an  assembly  of  revolted  princes 
raised  to  the  throne.  We  may  perceive  in  the  con- 
ditions of  Rodolph's  election,  a  symptom  of  the  real 
principle  that  animated  the  German  aristocracy 
against  Henry  IV.  It  was  agreed  that  the  kingdom 
should  no  longer  be  hereditary,  nor  conferred  on  the 
son  of  a  reigning  monarch,  unless  his  merit  should 
challenge  the  popular  approbation.*  The  pope 
strongly  encouraged  this  plan  of  rendering  the  em- 
pire elective,  by  which  he  hoped  either  eventually 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  its  chief  for  the  Holy 
See,  or  at  least  by  sowing  the  seed  of  civil  dissen- 
sions in  Germany,  to  render  Italy  more  independent. 
Henry  IV.  however  displayed  greater  abilities  in 
his  adversity,  than  his  early  conduct  had  promised. 

to  depose  Henry.  His  excommunication  came  just  in  time,  to 
confirm  their  resolutions.  It  appears  clearly,  upon  a  little  con- 
sideration of  Henry  I  V.'s  reign,  that  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
was  only  secondary  in  the  eyes  of  Germany.  The  contest  against 
him  was  a  struggle  of  the  aristocracy,  jealous  of  the  imperial 
prerogatives  which  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III.  had  strained  to 
the  utmost.  Those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  Henry  were 
not  pleased  with  Gregory  VII.  Bruno,  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Saxon  war,  a  furious  invective,  manifests  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  reproaches  with  dissi- 
mulation and  venality. 

*  Hoc  etiam  ibi  consensu  communi  comprobatum,  Romani 
pontificis  auctoritate  est  corroboratum,  ut  regia  potestas  nulli 
per  haereditatem,  sicut  antea  fuit  consuetudo,  cederet,  sed  Ali- 
us regis,  etiamsi  valde  dignus  esset,  per  electionem  spontane- 
am,  quam  per  successionis  lineam,  rex  proveniret :  si  vero 
non  esset  dignus  regis  filius,  vel  si  nollet  eum  populus,  quem 
regem  facere  vellet,  haberet  in  potestate  populus.  Bruno  de 
Bello  Saxonico,  apud  Struvium,  p.  327. 

Vol.  II.  2X 
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In  the  last  of  several  indecisive  battles  Ro- 
dolph,  though  victorious,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed;  and  no  one  cared  to  take  up  a  gauntlet  which 
was  to  be  won  with  so  much  trouble  and  uncertainty. 
The  Germans  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  submit ; 
but  Rome  persevered  in  her  unrelenting  hatred.  At 
the  close  of  Henry's  long  reign,  she  excited  against 
hiin  his  eldest  son,  and  after  more  than  thirty  years 
of  hostility,  had  the  satisfaction  of  wearing  him  down 
with  misfortune,  and  casting  out  his  body,  as  ex- 
communicated, from  its  sepulchre. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son  Henry  V.  there  is  no  event 
Worthy  of  much  attention,  except  the  termination  of 

the  great  contest  about  investitures.     At  his 

1125 

death  in  1125,  the  male  line  of  the  Franco  - 

nian  emperors  was  at  end.  Frederic,  duke  of  Swa- 
bia,  grandson,  by  his  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  had  in- 
herited their  patrimonial  estates,  and  seemed  to  re- 
present their  dynasty.  But  both  the  last  emperor* 
had  so  many  enemies,  and  a  disposition  to  render 
the  crown  elective  prevailed  so  strongly  among  the 
leading  princes,  that  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was 
elevated  to  the  throne,  though  rather  in  a  tumultuous 
and  irregular  manner.*     Lothaire,    who  had  been 

*  See  an  account  of  Lothaire's  election  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  in  Struvius,  p.  357.  See  also  proofs  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  at  the  Franconian  government.  Schmidt, 
t.  iii.  p.  328.  It  was  evidently  their  determination  to  render 
the  empire  truly  elective  ;  (Id.  p.  335.)  and  perhaps  we  may 
date  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Germanic  constitution 
from  the  accession  of  Lothaire.  Previously  to  that  sera,  birtli 
seems  to  have  given  not  only  a  fair  title  to  preference,  but  a 
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engaged  in  a  revolt  against  Henry  V.  and  the  chief 
of  a  nation  that  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  house 
of  Franconia,  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  new  fa- 
mily that  derived  its  importance  and  pretensions 
from  that  stock.  It  was  the  object  of  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, to  oppress  the  two  brothers,  Frederic  and 
Conrad,  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  or  Swabian  family. 
By  this  means  he  expected  to  secure  the  succession 
of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law.  Henry,  surnamed 
the  Proud,  who  married  Lothaire's  only  child,  was 
fourth  in  descent  fron  Welf,  son  of  Azon,  marquis 
of  Este,  by  Cunegonda,  heiress  of  a  distinguished 
family,  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in  Swabia.  Her  son  was 
invested  with  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  His 
descendant,  Henry  the  Proud,  represented  also, 
through  his  mother,  the  ancient  dukes  of  Saxony, 
sirnamed  Bilking,  from  whom  he  derived  the  duchy 
of  Luneburg.  The  wife  of  Lothaire  transmitted  to 
her  daughter  the  patrimony  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
consisting  of  Hanover  and  Brunswic.  Besides  this 
great  dowry,  Lothaire  bestowed  upon  his  son-in- 
law  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  in  addition  to  that  of  Ba- 
varia.* 

This  amazing  preponderance,  however,  tended  to 
alienate  the  princes  of  Germany  from  Lothaire's 
views  in  favour  of  Henry ;  and  the  latter  does  not 


sort  of  inchoate  right,  as  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  Lo- 
thaire signed  a  capitulation  at  his  accession. 

*  Pfeffel,  Abrege  Chronologique  de  l'Histoire  d'AHemagne, 
t,  i.  p.  269.  (Paris,  1777.)  Gibbon's  antiquities  ot  the  House 
of  Brunswic. 
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seem  to  have  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  his  emi- 
nent station.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire  in  1138,  the 
partizans  of  the  house  of  Swabia  made  a  hasty  and 
irregular  election  of  Conrad,  in  which  the  Saxon  fac- 
tion found  itself  obliged  to  acquiesce.*  The  new 
emperor  availed  himself  of  the  jealousy  which  Henry 
aavq  the  Proud's  aggrandizement  had  excited.  Un- 
der pretence  that  two  duchies  could  not  legal- 
ly be  held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was  summoned 
to  resign  one  of  them ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  the  diet  pro- 
nounced that  he  had  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  both. 
Henry  made  but  little  resistance,  antl,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  soon  afterwards,  saw  himself  strip- 
ped of  all  his  hereditary  as  well  as  acquired 
possessions.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  famous  names 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  were  first  heard,  which 
were  destined  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  civil  dis- 
sension in  far  distant  countries,  and  after  their 
meaning  had  been  forgotten.  The  Guelfs  or  Welfr 
were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestors  of  Henry,  and  the 
name  has  become  a  sort  of  patronymic  in  his  family. 
The  word  Ghibelin  is  derived  from  Wibelung,  a 
town  in  Franconia,  whence  the  emperors  of  that  line 
are  said  to  have  sprung.  The  house  of  Swabia  were 
considered  in  Germany  as  representing  that  of  Fran- 
conia ;  as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  much  impropriety, 
be  deemed  to  represent  the  Saxon  line.t 

*  Schmidt. 

f  The  original  of  these  famous  watchwords  of  faction,  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin,  is  explained  by  Otho,  of  Frisingen,  so  clearly,  as 
to  leave  no  possibility  of  doubt.  See  this,  and  other  quota- 
tions, in  Struvius,  pp.  370.  and  378. 
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Though  Conrad  III.  left  a  son,  the  choice  of  the 
electors  fell,  at  his  own  request,  upon  his  ne-  \\«sy 
phew  Frederic  Barbarossa.*  The  most  con- 
spicuous events  of  this  great  emperor's  life  belong  to 
the  history  of  Italy.  At  home  he  was  feared  and 
respected :  the  imperial  prerogatives  stood  as  high 
during  his  reign,  as,  after  their  previous  decline,  it 
was  possible  for  a  single  man  to  carry  them.f  But  the 
only  circumstance  which  appears  memorable  enough 
for  the  present  sketch,  is  the  second  fall  of  the  Guelfs. 
Henry  the  Lion,  son  of  Henry  the  Proud,  had  been 
restored  by  Conrad  III.  to  his  fathers  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony, resigning  his  claim  to  that  of  Bavaria  . .  ~q 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  margrave 
of  Austria.  This  renunciation,  which  indeed  was 
only  made  in  his  name  during  childhood,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  urging  the  emperor  Frederic  to  re- 
store the  whole  of  his  birthright ;  and  Frederic,  his 
first  cousin,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  a  sedition  at 
Rome,  was  induced  to  comply  with  this  request  in 
1156.  Far  from  evincing  that  political  jealousy 
which  some  writers  impute  to  him,  the  emperor 
seems  to  have  carried  his  generosity  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  prudence.  For  many  years  their  union  was 
apparently  cordial.  But,  whether  it  was  that  Hen- 
ry took  umbrage  at  part  of  Frederic's  conduct,!  or 
that  mere  ambition  rendered  him  ungrateful,  he  cer- 

#  Struvius. 

t  Pfeffel,p.  341. 

|  Frederic  had  obtained  the  succession  of  Welf,  marquis  of 
Tuscany,  uncle  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  probably  considered 
himself  as  intitled  to  expect  it. — Schmidt,  p.  427. 
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tainly  abandoned  his  sovereign  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, refusing  to  give  any  assistance  in  that  expedi- 
tion into  Lombardy,  which  ended  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful battle  of  Legnano.  Frederic  could  not  forgive 
this  injury  ;  and  taking  the  advantage  of  complaints 
which  Henry's  power  and  haughtiness  had  produced, 
summoned  him  to  answer  charges  in  a  general  diet. 
The  duke  refused  to  appear,  and  being  adjudged 
contumacious,  a  sentence  of  confiscation,  similar  to 
that  which  ruined  his  father,  fell  upon  his  head  ;  and 
the  vast  imperial  fiefs  that  he  possessed  were  shared 
among  some  potent  enemies.*  He  made  an  ineffec- 
tual resistance  ;  like  his  father,  he  appears  to  have 
owed  more  to  fortune  than  to  nature  ;  and,  after  three 
years  exile,  was  obliged  to  remain  content  with  the 
restoration  of  his  alodial  estates  in  Saxony.  These, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  were  converted  into  imperial 
fiefs,  and  became  the  two  duchies  of  the  house  of 
Brunswic,  the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  and  inheritors  of  the  name  of  Guelf.f 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
man oligarchy,  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  election  of  his  son  Henry 

*  Pulter,  in  his  Historical  Developement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  German  Empire,  is  inclined  to  consider  Henry  the 
Lion  as  sacrificed  to  the  emperor's  jealousy  of  the  Guelfs,  and 
as  illegally  proscribed  by  the  diet.  But  the  provocations  he 
had  given  Frederic  are  undeniable  ;  and,  without  pretending  to 
decide  on  a  question  of  German  history,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
was  any  precipitancy  or  manifest  breach  of  justice  in  the 
course  of  proceedings  against  him.  Schmidt,  Pfeffel  and  Stru- 
vius  do  not  represent  the  condemnation  of  Henry  as  unjust. 

t  Putter,  p.  220. 
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even  during  infancy  as  his  successor.*  The  fall  of 
Henry  the  Lion  had  greatly  weakened  the  du-  . .  „„ 
cal  authority  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria;  the 
princes  who  acquired  that  title,  especially  in  the  for- 
mer country,  finding  that  the  secular  and  spiritual 
nobility  of  the  first  class  had  taken  the  opportu- 
nity to  raise  themselves  into  an  immediate  depen- 
dence upon  the  empire.  Henry  VI.  came  therefore 
to  the  crown  with  considerable  advantages  in  re- 
spect of  prerogative  ;  and  these  inspired  him  with  a 
bold  scheme  of  declaring  the  empire  hereditary. 
One  is  more  surprized  to  find,  that  he  had  no  con- 
temptible prospect  of  success  in  this  attempt ;  fifty- 
two  princes,  and  even,  what  appears  hardly  credi- 
ble, the  See  of  Rome  under  Clement  III.  having 
been  induced  to  concur  in  it.  But  the  Saxons  made 
so  vigorous  an  opposition  that  Henry  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  persevere.f  He  procured,  however, 
the  election  of  his  son  Frederic,  an  infant  only  two 
years  old.  But,  the  emperor  dying  almost  immedi- 
ately, a  powerful  body  of  princes,  supported  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.  were  desirous  to  withdraw  their 
consent.  Philip  duke  of  Swabia,  the  late  king's 
brother,  unable  to  secure  his  nephew's  sue-  . .  ^ 
cession,  brought  about  his  own  election  by 

*  Struvius,  p.  418. 

t  Idem,  p.  424.  Impetravit  a  subtlitis,  ut,  cessante  pristina. 
Palatinorum  electione,  imperium  in  ipsius  posteritatem,  dis 
tincta  proximorum  successione,  transiret,  et  sic  in  ipso  termi- 
nus esset  electionis,  prmcipiumque  successive  dignitatis.  Ger~ 
vas.  Tilburiens.  ibidem. 
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one  party,  while  another  chose  Otho  of  Brunswic, 
younger  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  This  double  elec- 
tion renewed  the  rivalry  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins,  and  threw  Germany  into  confusion  for  se- 
veral years.  Philip,  whose  pretensions  appear  to 
be  the  more  legitimate  of  the  two,  gained  ground 
upon  his  adversary,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  pope,  till  he  was  assasinated,  in  consequence 
4  208  °^  a  Priva^e  resentment.  Otho  IV.  reaped  the  be- 
nefit of  a  crime,  in  which  he  did  not  participate; 
and  became  for  some  years  undisputed  sovereign. 
But,  having  offended  the  pope  by  not  entirely  aban- 
doning his  imperial  rights  over  Italy,  he  had,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  to  contend  against  Frederic, 
son  of  Henry  VI.  who,  having  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, came  into  Germany  as  heir  of  the  house  of 
Swabia,  and,  what  was  not  very  usual  in  his  own 
history,  or  that  of  his  family,  the  favoured  candidate 
of  the  Holy  See.  Otho  IV.  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely deserted,  except  by  his  natural  subjects,  when 
his  death,  in  1218,  removed  every  difficulty,  and  left 
Frederic  II.  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  Germany. 
The  eventful  life  of  Frederic  II.  was  chiefly 
passed  in  Italy.  To  preserve  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, and  chastise  the  Lombard  cities  were  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  his  political  and  military  career.  H« 
paid  therefore  but  little  attention  to  Germany,  from 
which  it  was  in  vain  for  any  emperor  to  expect  effec- 
tual assistance  towards  objects  of  his  own.  Careless 
of  prerogatives  which  it  seemed  hardly  worth  an  ef- 
fort to  preserve,  he  sanctioned  the  independence  of 
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the  princes,  which  may  be  properly  dated  from  his 
reign.     In  return,  they  readily  elected  his  son  Henry 
king  of  the  Romans  ;  and,  on  his  being  implicated 
in  a  rebellion,  deposed  him  with  equal  readiness,  and 
substituted  his  brother  Conrad  at  the  emperor's  re- 
quest.*    But  in  the  latter   part  of  Frederic's  reign, 
the  deadly  hatred  of  Rome  penetrated  beyond  the 
Alps.  After  his  solemn  deposition  in  the  coun-      .  94r. 
cil  of  Lyons,  he  was  incapable,  in  ecclesiastical 
eyes,  of  holding  the  imperial  sceptre.     Innocent  IV. 
found  however  some  difficulty  in  setting  up  a  rival  em- 
peror.    Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  made  an  in- 
different figure  in  this  character.     Upon  his      . 94~ 
death,  William  count  of  Holland  was  chosen 
by  the  party  adverse  to  Frederic  and  his  son  Conrad ; 
and,  after  the  emperor's  death,  he  had  some  success 
against  the  latter.     It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  say,  that 
any  one  was  actually  sovereign  for  twenty-two  years, 
that  followed  the  death  of  Frederic  II. ;  a  period  of 
contested  title  and  universal  anarchy,  which  is      .  9 -n 
usually  denominated  the  grand  interregnum. 
On  the  decease  of  William  of  Holland  in  1256,  a 
schism  among  the  electors  produced  the  double     .  979 
choice  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Al- 
fonso X.  king  of  Castile.     It  seems  not  easy  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  candidates  had  a  legal  majo- 
rity of  votes  ;t  but  the  subsequent  recognition  of 

*  Struvius,  p.  457. 

f  The  election  ought  legally  to  have  been  made  at  Frank- 
fort. But  the  elector  of  Treves,  having  got  possession  of  the 
town,  shut  out  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the 
count  Palatine,  on  pretence  of  apprehending  violence.     Thev 

Vol.  II.  2  Y 
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almost  all  Germany,  and  a  sort  of  possession  evi- 
denced by  public  acts,  which  have  been  held  valid, 
as  well  as  the  general  consent  of  contemporaries,  may 
justify  us  in  adding  Richard  to  the  imperial  list. 
The  choice,  indeed,  was  ridiculous,  as  he  possessed 
no  talents  which  could  compensate  for  his  want  of 
power ;  but  the  electors  attained  their  objects ;  to 
perpetuate  a  state  of  confusion  by  which  their  own 
independence  was  consolidated;  and  to  plunder 
without  scruple  a  man,  like  Didius  at  Rome,  rich 
and  foolish  enough  to  purchase  the  first  place  upon 
earth. 

That  place  indeed  was  now  become  a  mockery  of 
greatness.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  influence  of  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  and  his  son,  the  imperial  authority  had  been  in 
a  state  of  gradual  decay.  From  the  time  of  Frede- 
ric II.  it  had  bordered  upon  absolute  insignificance ; 
and  the  more  prudent  German  princes  were  slow  to 
canvass  for  a  dignity  so  little  accompanied  by  respect. 
The  changes  wrought  in  the  Germanic  constitution 

met  under  the  walls,  and  there  elected  Richard.  Afterwards, 
Alfonso  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  Treves,  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg. Historians  differ  about  the  vote  of  Ottocar,  king  of 
Bohemia,  which  would  turn  the  scale.  Some  time  after  the 
election,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  Richard.  Per- 
haps we  may  collect  from  the  opposite  statements  in  Struvius, 
p.  504,  that  the  proxies  of  Ottocar  had  voted  for  Alfonso,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  recognize  their  act. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  de  facto  sovereign 
of  Germany;  and  it  is  singular,  that  Struvius  should  assert  the 
contrary,  on  the  authority  of  an  instrument  of  Rodolph,  which 
expressly  designates  him  king,  per  quondam  Richardum  regem 
illustrem.     Struv.  p.  502. 
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during  the  period  of  the  Swabian  emperors  chiefly 
consist  in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of  elect- 
ors, and  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  princes. 

I.  At  the  extinction  of  the  Franeonian  line  by  the 
death  of  Henry  V.,  it  was  determined  by  the  German 
nobility  to  make  their  empire  practically  elective, 
admitting  no  right,  or  even  natural  pretension,  in  the 
eldest  son  of  a  reigning  sovereign.  Their  choice 
upon  former  occasions  had  been  made  by  free  and 
general  suffrage.  But  it  may  be  presumed,  that  each 
nation  voted  unanimously,  and  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  its  duke.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
leaders,  after  discussing  in  previous  deliberations  the 
merits  of  the  several  candidates,  submitted  their  own 
resolutions  to  the  assembly,  which  would  generally 
concur  in  them  without  hesitation.  At  the  election 
of  Lothaire,  in  1124,  we  find  an  evident  instance  of 
this  previous  choice,  or,  as  it  was  called,  prwtaxa- 
tion,  from  which  the  electoral  college  of  Germany 
has  been  derived.  The  princes,  it  is  said,  trusted 
the  choice  of  an  emperor  to  ten  persons,  in  whose 
judgement  they  promised  to  acquiesce.*  This  pre- 
cedent was,  in  all  likelihood,  followed  at  all  subse- 
quent elections.  The  proofs  indeed  are  not  perfectly 
clear.  But  in  the  famous  privilege  of  Austria,  grant- 
ed by  Frederic  I.  in  1156,  he  bestows  a  rank  upon 
the  newly-created  duke  of  that  country,  immediately 
after  the  electing  princes  (post  principes  electores);f 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  right  of  prsetaxation 

*  Struv.  p.  357.     Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p.  331. 
f  Sqhmjdt,  t.  iii.  p.  390. 
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was  not  only  established,  but  limited  to  a  few  defi- 
nite persons.  In  a  letter  of  Innocent  III.,  concern- 
ing the  double  election  of  Philip  and  Otho  in  1198, 
he  asserts  the  latter  to  have  had  a  majority  in  his 
favour  of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  election  chiefly 
belongs  (ad  quos  principaliter  spectatelectio.)*  And 
a  law  of  Otho  in  1208,  if  it  be  genuine,  appears  to  fix 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  seven  elector*. f  Never- 
theless, so  obscure  is  this  important  part  of  the  Ger- 
manic system,  that  we  find  four  ecclesiastical  and  two 
secular  princes  concurring  with  the  regular  electors 
in  the  act,  as  reported  by  a  contemporary  writer,  that 
creates  Conrad,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans.J  This,  however,  may  have  been  an  irregular 
deviation  from  the  principle  already  established.  But 
it  is  admitted,  that  all  the  princes  retained,  at  least 
during  the  twelfth  century,  their  consenting  suffrage  ; 
like  the  laity  in  an  episcopal  election,  whose  appro- 
bation continued  to  be  necessary  long  after  the  real 
power  of  choice  had  been  withdrawn  from  them.$ 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  all  the  circumstances, 
that  gave  to  seven  spiritual  and  temporal  princes 
this  distinguished  pre-eminence.  The  three  arch- 
bishops, Mentz,  Treves  and  Cologne,  were  always 

*  Pfeffel,  p.  360. 

f  Schmidt,  t  iv.  p.  80 

j  This  is  not  mentioned  in  Struvius,  or  the  other  German 
writers.  But  Denina  (Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  1.  xi.  c.  9.)  quotes 
the  style  of  the  act  of  election  from  the  Chronicle  of  Francis 
Pippin. 

§  This  is  manifest  by  the  various  passages  relating  to  the 
elections  of  Philip  and  Otho,  quoted  by  Struvius,  p.  428.430. 
See  too  Pfeffel,  ubi  supra.     Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  "79. 
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indeed  at  the  head  of  the  German  church.  But  the 
secular  electors  should  naturally  have  been  the  dukes 
of  the  four  nations  ;  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  We  find  however  only  the  first  of  these 
in  the  undisputed  exercise  of  a  vote.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that,  when  the  electoral  princes  came  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  their  privilege  was  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  connected  with  the  discharge 
of  one  of  the  great  offices  in  the  imperial  court. 
These  were  attached,  as  early  as  the  diet  of  Mentz 
in  1184,  to  the  four  electors,  who  ever  afterwards 
possessed  them:  the  duke  of  Saxony  having  then 
officiated  as  arch-marshal,  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine  as  arch-steward,  the  king  of  Bohemia  as  arch- 
cup  bearer,  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  as 
arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire.*  But  it  still  con- 
tinues a  problem,  why  the  three  latter  offices,  with 
the  electoral  capacity  as  their  incident,  should  not 
rather  have  been  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Franconia, 
Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  I  have  seen  no  adequate  ex- 
planation of  this  circumstance ;  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  to  presume,  that  the  right  of  pre-election  was 
not  quite  so  soon  confined  to  the  precise  number  of 
seven  princes.  The  final  extinction  of  two  great 
original  duchies,  Franconia  and  Swabia,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  left  the  electoral  rights  of  the  count 
palatine  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  beyond 
dispute.  But  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  continued  to 
claim  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia. 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  78. 
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At  tlie  election  of  Rodolph  in  1272,  the  two  brothers 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  voted  separately,  as 
count  Palatine,  and  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria.  Otto- 
car  was  excluded  upon  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  not 
till  J  290  that  the  suffrage  of  Bohemia  was  fully  re- 
cognized. The  Palatine  and  Bavarian  branches, 
however,  continued  to  enjoy  their  family  vote  con- 
jointly, by  a  determination  of  Rodolph  ;  upon  which 
Louis  of  Bavaria  slightly  innovated,  by  rendering 
the  suffrage  alternate.  But  the  Golden  Bull  of 
Charles  IV.  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the  rights 
of  electoral  houses,  and  absolutely  excluded  Bavaria 
from  voting.  The  limitation  to  seven  electors,  first 
perhaps  fixed  by  accident,  came  to  be  invested  with 
a  sort  of  mysterious  importance,  and  certainly  was 
considered,  until  times  comparatively  recent,  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  empire.* 

2.  It  might  appear  natural  to  expect  that  an  oli- 
garchy of  seven  persons,  who  had  thus  excluded 
their  equals  from  all  share  in  the  election  of  a  sove- 
reign, would  assume  still  greater  authority,  and 
trespass  farther  upon  the  less  powerful  vassals  of  the 
empire.  But  while  the  electors  were  establishing 
their  peculiar  privilege,  the  class  immediately  infe- 
rior raised  itself  by  important  acquisitions  of  power. 
The  German  dukes,  even  after  they  became  heredi- 
tary, did  not  succeed  in  compelling  the  chief  nobility 
within  their  limits  to  hold  their  lands  in  fief,  so  com- 
pletely as  the  peers  of  France  had  done.     The  no- 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  78.  568.  Putter,  p.  274.  Pfeffel,  p. 
435.565.     gtruvius,  p.  511. 
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bles  of  Swabia  refused  to  follow  their  duke  into  the 
field  against  the  emperor  Conrad  II.*  Of  this  aris- 
tocracy the  superior  class  were  denominated  princes  ; 
an  appellation  which,  after  the  eleventh  century, 
distinguished  them  from  the  untitled  nobility,  most 
of  whom  were  their  vassals.  They  were  consti- 
tuent part  of  all  diets,  and  though  gradually  depriv- 
ed of  their  original  participation  in  electing  an  em- 
peror, possessed,  in  all  other  respects,  the  same  rights 
as  the  dukes,  or  electors.  Some  of  them  were  fully 
equal  to  the  electors,  in  birth  as  well  as  extent  of  do- 
minions ;  such  as  the  princely  houses  of  Austria, 
Hesse,  Brunswic  and  Misnia.  By  the  division  of 
Henry  the  Lion's  vast  territories,!  and  by  the  abso- 
lute extinction  of  the  Swabian  family  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  a  great  many  princes  acquired  additional 
weight.  Of  the  ancient  duchies,  only  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  remained ;  the  former  of  which  especially 
was  so  dismembered,  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  any 
renewal  of  the  ducal  jurisdiction.  That  of  the  empe- 
ror, formerly  exercised  by  the  counts  palatine,  went 
almost  equally  into  disuse,  during  the  contest  between 
Philip  and  Otho  IV.  The  princes  accordingly  had 
acted  with  sovereign  independence  within  their  own 
fiefs,  before  the  reign  of  Frederic  II. ;  but  the  le^al 
recognition  of  their  immunities  was  reserved  for  two 
edicts  of  that  emperor ;  one,  in  i£20,  relating  to  ec- 

*  Pleffel,  p.  209. 

f  See  the  arrangements  made  in  consequence  of  Henry's 
forfeiture,  which  gave  quite  a  new  face  to  Germany,  in  Pfef- 
fel,  p.  334.  also  p.  437. 
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clesiastical,  and  the  other,  in  1232,  to  secular 
princes.  By  these  he  engaged  neither  to  levy  the 
customary  imperial  dues,  nor  to  permit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  palatine  judges,  within  the  limits  of  a 
state  of  the  empire  ;*  a  concession,  that  amounted  to 
little  less  than  an  abdication  of  his  own  sovereignty. 
From  this  epocli  the  territorial  independence  of  the 
states  may  be  dated. 

A  class  of  titled  nobility,  inferior  to  the  princes, 
were  the  counts  of  the  empire,  who  seem  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  former  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, and  to  have  lost  at  the  same  time  their  right  of 
voting  in  the  diets,  f  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
cliieily  in  Franconia  and  upon  the  Rhine,  there  al- 
ways existed  a  very  numerous  body  of  lower  nobili- 
ty ;  untitled,  at  least  till  modern  times,  but  subject  to 
no  superior  except  the  emperor.  These  are  supposed 
to  have  become  immediate,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Swabia,  within  whose  duchies  they  had 
been  comprehended. £ 

A  short  interval  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Richard 

of  Cornwall,  before  the  electors  could  be  induced  by 

the  deplorable  state  of  confusion  into  which 
1272 

Germany    had    fallen,   to   fill   the    imperial 

throne.     Their  choice   was  however    the  best  that 

could  have  beeu  made.     It  fell  upon  Rodolph  count 

*  Pfeffel,  p.  384.    Puller,  p.  233. 

fin  the  instruments  relating  to  the  election  of  Otho  IV.  the 
princes  sign  their  names,  Ego  N.  elegi  et  subscripsi.  But  the 
counts  only  as  follows :  Ego  N.  consensi  el  subscripsi.  Piellel, 
p.  J60. 

$  PfelTel,  p.  445.     Puller,  p.  254-.     Struvius,  p.  51 1. 
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of  Ifapsburgh,  a  prince  of  very  ancient  family,  and  of 
considerable  possessions  as  well  in  Swisserland  as 
upon  each  bank  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  alarm  the  electoral  oligarchy. 
Kodolph  was  brave,  active,  and  just;  but  his  charac- 
teristic quality  appears  to  have  been  good  sense,  and 
judgement  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wag 
placed.  Of  this  he  gave  a  signal  proof  in  relinquish- 
ing the  favourite  project  of  so  many  preceding  empe- 
rors, and  leaving  Italy  altogether  to  itself.  At  home, 
he  manifested  a  vigilant  spirit  in  administering  jus- 
tice, and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy  strong 
holds  of  noble  robbers  in  Thuringia  and  other  parts, 
bringing  many  of  the  criminals  to  capital  punish- 
ment.* But  he  wisely  avoided  giving  offence  to  the 
more  powerful  princes ;  and,  during  his  reign,  there 
were  hardly  any  rebellions  in  Germany. 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  object  of  every  emperor 
to  aggrandize  his  family  by  investing  his  near  kindred 
with  vacant  fiefs  ;  but  no  one  was  so  fortunate  in  his 
opportunities  as  Rodolph.  At  his  accession,  Austria, 
Styria,  and  Carniola  were  in  the  hands  of  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia.  These  extensive  and  fertile 
countries  had  been  formed  into  a  march  or  margra- 
viate,  after  the  victories  of  Otho  the  Great  over  the 
Hungarians.  Frederic  Barbarossa  created  them  in- 
to a  duchy,  with  many  distinguished  privileges,  es- 
pecially that  of  female  succession,  hitherto  unknown 

*  Struvius,  p.  530.  Coxe's  Hist,  of  House  of  Austria,  p. 
57.  This  valuable  work  contains  a  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  Rodolph's  reign. 
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in  the  feudal  principalities  of  Germany.*  Upon  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Bamberg,  who  had  enjoyed 
this  duchy,  it  was  granted  by  Frederic  II.  to  a  cou- 
sin of  his  own  name  ;  after  whose  death  a  disputed 
succession  gave  rise  to  several  changes,  and  ultimate- 
ly enabled  Ottocar  to  gain  possession  of  the  country. 
Agaiust  this  king  of  Bohemia,  Rodolph  waged  two 

successful  wars,  aud  recovered  the  Austrian 
1*^33 

provinces,  which,  as  vacant  fiefs,  he  conferred, 

with  the  consent  of  the  diet,  upon  his  son  Albert,  f 

Notwithstanding  the  merit  and  popularity  of  Ro- 
dolph, the  electors  refused  to  chuse  his  son  king  of 
the  Romans  in  his  lifetime ;  and,  after  his  death, 
determined  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  hereditary 
succession,  put  Adolphus  of  Nassau  upon  the  throne. 

*  The  privileges  of  Austria  were  granted  to  the  margrave 
Henry  in  1156,  by  way  of  indemuity  for  bis  restitution  of  Ba- 
varia to  Henry  the  Lion.  The  territory  between  the  Inn  and 
the  Ems  was  separated  from  the  latter  province,  and  annexed 
to  Austria  at  this  time.  The  dukes  of  Austria  are  declared 
equal  in  rank  to  the  palatine  arch-dukes  (archi-ducibus  pala- 
tums.)  This  expression  gave  a  hint  to  the  duke  Rodolph  IV. 
to  assume  the  title  of  archduke  of  Austria.  Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p, 
390.  Frederic  II.  even  created  the  duke  of  Austria  king  ;  a 
very  curious  fact,  though  neither  he  nor  his  successors  ever  as- 
sumed the  title.  Struvius,  p.  463.  The  instrument  runs  as 
follows:  Ducatus  Austria?  et  S'yriae,  cum  pertineutiis  et  ter- 
minis  suis  quot  hactenus  habuit,  ad  nomen  et  honorem  regium 
transferentes,  te  hactenus  ducatuum  praedictorum  ducem,  de 
potestatis  nostrae  plenitudine  et  magniticenti^speciali  promove- 
lnus  in  regem,  per  lib'-rtates  et  jura  prsedictum  regnum  tuum 
pr&sentis  epigrammatis  auctoritate  donantes,  qua?  regiam  de- 
ceant  dignitatem:  ut  tamen  ex  honore  quern  tibi  libenter  addi- 
raus,  nihil  honoris  et  juris  nostri  diadematis  aut  imperii  subtra- 
hatur. 
t  Struvius,  p.  525.     Schmidt.     Coxe. 
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There  is  very  little  to  attract  notice  in  the  domestic 
history  of  the  empire  during  the  next  two  centuries. 
From  Adolphus  to  Sigismond,  every  emperor  had 
either  to  struggle  against  a  competitor,  claiming  the 
majority  of  votes  at  his  election,  or  against  a  combi- 
nation of  the  electors  to  dethrone  him.  The  impe- 
rial authority  became  more  and  more  ineffective  ;  yet 
it  was  frequently  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against 
the  emperors,  that  they  did  not  maintain  a  sovereignty 
to  which  no  one  was  disposed  to  submit. 

It  may  appear  surprizing,  that  the  Germanic  con- 
federacy under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  an  empe- 
ror should  have  been  preserved  in  circumstances  ap- 
parently so  calculated  to  dissolve  it.  But,  besides 
the  natural  effect  of  prejudice  and  a  famous  name, 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  to  induce  the  electors  to 
preserve  a  form  of  government  in  which  they  bore  so 
decided  a  sway.  Accident  had  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree restricted  the  electoral  suffrages  to  seven  princes. 
Without  the  college,  there  were  houses  more  sub- 
stantially powerful  than  any  within  it.  The  duchy 
of  Saxony  had  been  subdivided  by  repeated  parti- 
tions among  children,  till  the  electoral  right  was 
vested  in  a  prince  who  possessed  only  the  small  ter- 
ritory of  Wittenberg.  The  great  families  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Luxemburg,  though  not  electoral,  were 
the  real  heads  of  the  German  body  ;  and  though  the 
two  former  lost  much  of  their  influence  for  a  time 
through  the  pernicious  custom  of  partition,  the  em- 
pire, seldom  looked  for  its  head  to^  any  other  house 
than  one  of  these  three. 
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While  the  duchies  and  counties  of  Germany  re-- 
tained  their  original  character  of  offices  or  govern- 
ments, they  were  of  course,  even  though  considered 
as  hereditary,  not  subject  to  partition  among  chil- 
dren. When  they  acquired  the  nature  of  fiefs,  it 
was  still  consonant  to  the  principles  of  a  feudal  te- 
nure, that  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  according  to 
the  law  of  primogeniture ;  an  inferior  provision  or 
apanage,  at  most,  being  reserved  for  the  younger 
children.  The  law  of  England  favoured  the  eldest 
exclusively ;  that  of  France  gave  him  great  advan- 
tages. But  in  Germany  a  different  rule  began  to 
prevail  about  the  thirteenth  century.*  An  equal 
partition  of  the  inheritance,  without  the  least  regard 
to  priority  of  birth,  was  the  general  law  of  its  prin- 
cipalities. Sometimes  this  was  effected  by  undivided 
possession,  or  tenancy  in  common,  the  brothers  re- 
siding together,  and  reigning  jointly.  This  tended 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  dominion ;  but  as  it  was 
frequently  incommodious,  a  more  usual  practice  was 
to  divide  the  territory.  From  such  partitions  are 
derived  those  numerous  independent  principalities  of 
the  same  house,  many  of  which  still  subsist  in  Ger- 
many. In  1589,  there  were  eight  reigning  princes 
of  the  Palatine  family;  and  fourteen,  in  1675,  of 
that  of  Saxony. f     Originally,  these  partitions  were 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p,  66.  PferTel,  p.  289.  maintains  that 
partitions  were  not  introduced  till  the  latter  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  This  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule;  but  I 
find  the  house  of  Baden  divided  into  two  branches,  Baden  and 
MoChnierg,  in  1 190,  with  rights  of  mutual  reversion. 

f  Pfeflfd,  ibid.     Putter,  p.  189. 
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in  general  absolute  and  without  reversion ;  but,  as 
their  effect  in  weakening  families  became  evident,  a 
practice  was  introduced  of  making  contacts  of  reci- 
procal succession,  by  which  a  fief  was  prevented  from 
escheating  to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male  posterity 
of  the  first  feudatary  should  be  extiuct.  Thus,  while 
the  German  empire  survived,  all  the  princes  of  Hesse 
and  Saxony  had  reciprocal  contingencies  of  succes- 
sion, or  what  our  lawyers  call  cross-remainders, 
to  each  other's  dominions.  A  different  system  was 
gradually  adopted.  By  the  golden  bull  of  Charles 
IV.  the  electoral  territory,  that  is,  the  particular  dis- 
trict to  which  the  electoral  suffrage  Avas  inseparably 
attached,  became  iucapable  of  partition,  and  was  to 
descend  to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  present  house  of  Brandenburg  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  establishing  primogeniture  by  law ;  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  dismem- 
bered from  it  for  the  benefit  of  younger  branches ; 
but  it  w,as  declared  that  all  the  domiuions  of  the  fa- 
mily should  for  the  future  belong  exclusively  to  the 
reigning  elector.  This  politic  measure  was  adopted 
in  several  other  families ;  but,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  prejudice  was  not  removed,  and  some 
German  princes  denounced  curses  on  their  posterity, 
if  they  should  introduce  the  impious  custom  of  pri- 
mogeniture.* 

Weakened  by  these  subdivisions,  the  principali- 
ties of  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 

*  Putter,  p.  280. 
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turies  shrink  to  a  more  and  more  diminutive  size  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  But  one  family,  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  former  age,  was  less  exposed  to 
this  enfeebling  system.  Henry  VII.  count  of  Lux- 
emburg, a  man  of  much  more  personal  merit  than 
hereditary  importance,  was  elevated  to  the  empire 
in  1308.  Most  part  of  his  short  reign  he  passed  in 
Italy ;  but  he  had  a  fortunate  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  his  son.  John,  king  of 
Bohemia  did  not  himself  wear  the  imperial  crown ; 
but  three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it,  with  less 
interruption  than  could  have  been  expected.  His  son 
Charles  IV.  succeeded  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1347:  not 
iudeed  without  opposition,  for  a  double  election  and 
a  civil  war  were  matters  of  course  in  Germany. 
Charles  IV.  has  been  treated  with  more  derision  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  consequently  by  later  wri- 
ters, than  almost  any  prince  in  history ;  yet  he  wae 
remarkably  successful  in  the  only  objects  that  he  se- 
riously pursued.  Deficient  in  personal  courage^  insen- 
sible of  humiliation,  bending  without  shame  to  the. 
pope,  to  the  Italians,  to  the  electors,  so  poor,  and  so 
little  reverenced  as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher  at 
Worms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand,  Charles  IV. 
affords  a  proof  that  certain  dexterity  and  cold-blooded 
perseverance  may  occasionally  supply,  in  a  sovereign, 
the  want  of  more  respectable  qualities.  He  has  been 
reproached  for  neglecting  the  empire.  But  he  never 
designed  to  trouble  himself  about  the  empire,  except 
for  his  private  ends.  He  did  not  neglect  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  to  which  he  almost  seemed  to  render 
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Germany  a  province.  Bohemia  had  been  long  con- 
sidered as  a  fief  of  the  empire ;  and  indeed  could 
pretend  to  an  electoral  vote  by  no  other  title.  Charles 
however  gave  the  states  by  law  the  right  of  chusing 
a  king  on  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family,  which 
seems  derogatory  to  the  imperial  prerogatives.*  It 
Was  much  more  material,  that  upon  acquiring  Bran- 
denburg partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by  a  compact 
of  succession  in  1373,  he  not  only  invested  his  sons 
with  it,  which  was  conformable  to  usage,  but  annexed 
that  electorate  for  ever  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  f 
He  constantly  resided  at  Prague,  where  he  founded 
a  celebrated  university,  and  embellished  the  city  with 
buildings.  This  kingdom,  augmented  also,  during 
his  reign  by  the  acquisition  of  Silesia,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  son  Wenceslaus,  for  whom,  by  pliancy  to- 
wards the  electors  and  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had 
procured,  against  all  recent  example,  the  imperial 

succession  4 

The  reign  of  Charles  IV.  is  distinguished  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  empire,  by  his  Golden 
Bull ;  an  instrument  which  finally  ascertained 
the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  college.  The 
Golden  Bull  terminated  the  disputes  which  had  ari- 
sen between  different  members  of  the  same  house  as 
to  their  right  of  suffrage,  which  was  declared  inhe- 
rent in  certain  definite  territories.  The  number  wai 
absolutely  restrained  to  seven.     The  place  of  legal 

*  Struvius,  p.  641. 

t  Pfcffel,  p.  575.     Schmidt,  t.  ir.  p.  595. 

\  Struvius,  p.  6£7. 
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imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort ;  of  coro- 
nations at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  the  latter  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
These  regulations,  though  consonant  to  ancient  usage, 
had  not  always  been  observed,  and  their  neglect  had 
sometimes  excited  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  elec- 
tions. The  dignity  of  elector  Was  enhanced  by  the 
Golden  Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial  edict  could 
carry  it ;  they  were  declared  equal  to  kings,  and  con- 
spiracy against  their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of 
high  treason.*  Many  other  privileges  are  granted 
to  render  them  more  completely  sovereign  within  their 
dominions.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Charles 
should  have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oligarchy,  from 
whose  pretensions  his  predecessors  had  frequently 
suffered  injury.  But  he  had  more  to  apprehend  from 
the  two  great  families  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  whom 
he  relatively  depressed  by  giving  such  a  preponde- 
rance to  the  seven  electors,  than  from  any  members 
of  the  college.  By  his  compact  with  Brandenburg, 
he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  adding  a  second  vote  to  his 
own ;  and  there  was  more  room  for  intrigue  and  ma- 
nagement, which  Charles  always  preferred  to  arms, 
w  th  a  small  number,  than  with  the  whole  body  of 
princes. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger 
of  investing  the  electors  with  such  preponderating 

*  Pfeffel,  p.  565.  Putter,  p.  271.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  566. 
The  Golden  Bull  not  only  fixed  the  Palatine  vote,  in  absolute 
exclusion  of  Bavaria;  but  settled  a  controversy  of  Ion?  standing 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  Wittenberg 
ajid  Lauenberg  in  favour  of  the  former. 
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authority.  Wenceslaus,  a  supine  and  voluptuous 
man,  less  respected,  and  more  negligent  of  Germany, 
if  possible,  than  his  father,  was  regularly  deposed 
by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  in  1400.  This 
right,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  right,  they  had  al- 
ready used  against  Adolphus  of  Nassau  in  1298. 
and  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1346.  They  chose 
Robert  Count  Palatine  instead  of  Wenceslaus  ;  and 
though  the  latter  did  not  cease  to  have  some  adhe- 
rents, Robert  has  generally  been  counted  among 
the  lawful  emperors.*  Upon  his  death,  the  empire 
returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg;  Wenceslaus 
himself  waving  his  rights  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary. f 

The  house  of  Austria  had  hitherto  given  but  two 
emperors  to  Germany,  Rodolph  its  founder,  and  his 
son  Albert,  whom  a  successful  rebellion  elevated  in 
the  place  of  Adolphus.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry 
of  Luxemburg,  in  1313,  Frederic,  son  of  Albert, 
disputed  the  election  of  Louis  duke  of  Bavaria,  al- 
leging a  majority  of  genuine  votes.     This  produced 

*  Many  of  the  cities,  besides  some  princes,  continued  to're- 
cognize  Wenceslaus  throughout  the  life  of  Robert ;  and  the 
latter  was  so  much  considered  as  an  usurper  by  foreign  states, 
that  his  ambassadors  were  refused  admittance  at  the  council  of 
Pisa.     Struvius,  p.  658. 

f  This  election  of  Sigismund  was  not  uncontested  :  Josse, 
or  Jodocus,  margrave  of  Moravia,  having  been  chosen,  as  far  as 
appears,  by  a  legal  majority.  However,  his  death  within  three 
months  removed  the  difficulty;  and  Josse,  who  was  not  crown- 
ed at  Frankfort,  has  never  been  reckoned  among  the  emperors, 
though  modern  critics  agree  that  his  title  was  legitimate. 
Struv.  p.  684.  Pfeffel,p.  612. 
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a  civil  war,  in  which  the  Austrian  party  were  en- 
tirely worsted.  Though  they  advanced  no  preten- 
sions to  the  imperial  dignity  during  the  rest  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  princes  of  that  line  added  to 
their  possessions  Carinthia,  [stria  and  the  Tyrol. 
As  a  counter-balance  to  these  acquisitions,  they '  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  ancient  inheritance  by  unsuc- 
cessful wars  with  the  Swiss.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  partition,  so  injurious  to  princely  houses,  their 
dominions  were  divided  among  three  branches  :  one 
reigning  in  Austria  ;  a  second  in  Styria,  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  ;  a  third  in  the  Tyrol  and  Alsace. 
j.tQo  This  had  in  a  considerable  degree  eclipsed 
the  glory  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  But  it 
was  now  its  destiny  to  revive,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  prosperity,  which  has  never  since  been 
permanently  interrupted.  Albert,  duke  of  Austria, 
who  had  married  Sigismund's  only  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
in  1437-  He  died  in  two  years,  leaving  his  wife 
pregnant  with  a  son,  Ladislaus  Posthumus,  who  af- 
terwards reigned  in  the  two  kingdoms  just  mention- 
ed ;  and  the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  on  Frederic, 
duke  of  Styria,  second  cousin  of  the  last  emperor, 
from  whose  posterity  it  never  departed,  except  in  a 
single  instance,  after  the  extinction  of  his  male  line 
in  1740. 

Frederic  III.  reigned  fifty-three  years ;  a  longer 
period  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  and 
his  personal  character  was   more  insignifi- 
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cant.  With  better  fortune  than  could  be  expected, 
considering  both  these  circumstances,  he  es-  4493 
caped  any  overt  attempt  to  depose  him, 
though  such  a  project  was  sometimes  in  agitation. 
He  reigned  during  an  interesting  age,  full  of  re- 
markable events,  and  big  with  others  of  more  lead- 
ing importance.  The  destruction  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  appearance  of  the  victorious  crescent  upon 
the  Danube,  gave  an  unhappy  distinction  to  the  ear- 
lier years  of  his  reign,  and  displayed  his  mean  and 
pusillanimous  character  in  circumstances  which  de- 
manded a  hero.  At  a  later  season  he  was  drawn 
into  contentions  with  France  and  Burgundy,  which 
ultimately  produced  a  new  and  mure  general  combi- 
nation of  European  politics.  Frederic,  always  poor, 
and  scarcely  able  to  protect  himself  in  Austria  from 
the  seditions  of  subjects,  or  the  inroads  of  the  king 
of  Hungary,  was  yet  the  founder  of  his  family,  and 
left  their  fortunes  incomparably  more  prosperous 
than  at  his  accession.  The  marriage  of  his  son 
Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  began 
that  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
Frederic  seems  to  have  anticipated.*     The  electors, 

*  The  famous  device  of  Austria,  A.  E.  I.  O.  U.  was  first 
used  by  Frederic  III.  who  adopted  it  on  his  plate,  books  and 
buildings.  These  initials  stand  for,  Austria?  Est  Imperare 
Orbi  Universo  ;  or,  in  German,  Alles  Erdreich  1st  Osterreich 
Unterthan.  A  bold  assumption  for  a  man  who  was  not  safe  in 
an  inch  of  his  dominions.  Struvius,  p.  722.  He  confirmed 
the  arch-ducal  title  of  his  family,  which  might  seem  implied 
in  the  original  grant  of  Frederic  I.  ;  and  bestowed  other  high 
privileges  above  all  princes  of  the  empire.  These  are  enu- 
merated in  Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
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who  bad  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  former  spirit,  and 
were  grown  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  chnsing  a 
powerful  sovereign,  made  no  opposition  to  Maximi- 
lian's becoming  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  father's 
life-time.  The  xVustrian  provinces  were  re-united, 
either  under  Frederic,  or  in  the  first  years  of  Maxi- 
milian ;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  which 
we  denominate  the  Middle  Ages,  the  German  em- 
pire, sustained  by  the  patrimonial  dominions  of  its 
chief,  became  again  considerable  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions, and  capable  of  preserving  a  balance  between 
the  ambitious  monarchies  of  Frauce  and  Spain. 

The  period  between  Rudolph  and  Frederic  111.  is 
distinguished  by  no  circumstance  so  interesting  as  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  which  had 
attained  their  maturity  about  the  commencement  of 
that  interval.  We  find  the  cities  of  Germany,  in  the 
tenth  century,  divided  into  such  as  depended  immedi- 
ately upon  the  empire,  which  were  usually  governed 
by  their  bishop  as  imperial  vicar,  and  such  as  were 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  dukes  and  counts.* 
Some  of  the  former,  lying  principally  upon  the  Rhine 
and  Franconia,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  impor- 
tance before  the  expiration  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Worms  and  Cologne  manifested  a  zealous  attach- 
ment to  Henry  IV.  whom  they  supported  in  despite 

*PfefTeI,  p.  187.  The  Othos  adopted  the  same  policy  in 
Germany  which  they  had  introduced  in  Italy,  conferring  the 
temporal  government  of  cities  upon  the  bishops;  probably  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  lay  aristocracy.  Putter,  p.  136.  Stm- 
vius,  252. 
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of  their  bishops.*  His  son  Henry  V.  granted  privi- 
leges of  enfranchisement  to  the  inferior  townsmen  or 
artizans,  who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  from 
the  upper  class  of  freemen,  and  particularly  relieved 
them  from  oppressive  usages,  which  either  gave  the 
whole  of  their  moveable  goods  to  the  lord  upon  their 
decease,  or  at  least  enabled  him  to  seize  the  best  chat- 
tel as  his  heriot.f  He  took  away  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  bishop,  at  least  in  several  instances  ; 
and  restored  the  cities  to  a  more  immediate  depen- 
dence upon  the  empire.  The  citizens  were  classed 
in  companies,  according  to  their  several  occupations  ; 
an  institution  which  was  speedily  adopted  in  other 
commercial  countries.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any 
German  city  had  obtained,  under  this  emperor,  those 
privileges  of  chusing  its  own  magistrates,  which  were 
conceded  about  the  same  time,  in  a  few  instances,  to 
those  of  France.  J  Gradually,  however,  they  began 
to  elect  councils  of  citizens,  as  a  sort  of  senate  and 
magistracy.  This  innovation  might  perhaps  take 
place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.§  at  least  it 
was  fully  established  in  that  of  his  grandson.  They 
were  at  first  only  assistants  to  the  imperial  or  episco- 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p.  239. 

f  Id.  p.  242.  Pfeffel,  p.  293.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique, 
t.  i.  p.  64. 

i  Schmidt,  p.  245. 

§In  the  charter  granted  by  Frederic  I.  to  Spire  in  1182, 
confirming  and  enlarging  that  of  Henry  V.  though  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  any  municipal  jurisdiction,  yet  it  seems 
implied  in  the  following  words:  Causum  in  civitate  jam  lite 
contestatam  non  episcopus  aut  alia  potestas  extra  eivitatem  de- 
terminari  compellet.     Dumont,  p.  108. 
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pal  bailiff,  who  probably  continued  to  administer  cri- 
minal justice.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  ci- 
tizens, grown  richer  and  stronger,  either  purchased 
the  jurisdiction,  or  usurped  it  through  the  lord's  ne- 
glect, or  drove  out  the  bailiff  by  force.*  The  great 
revolution  in  Franconia  and  Swabia  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen  family  completed  the 
victory  of  the  cities.  Those  which  had  depended 
upon  mediate  lords  became  immediately  connected 
with  the  empire  ;  and  with  the  empire  in  its  state  of 
feebleness,  when  an  occasional  present  of  money 
would  easily  induce  its  chief  to  acquiesce  in  any 
claims  of  immunity  which  the  citizens  might  prefer. 
It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  importance 
which  the  free  cities  had  reached,  and  of  their  imme- 
diacy, that  they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  diets, 
or  general  meetings  of  the  confederacy.  They  were 
tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  equally  sovereign  with 
the  electors  and  princes.  No  proof  exists  of  any  lawr, 
by  which  they  were  adopted  into  the  diet.  We  find 
it  said,  that  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  in  1291,  renewed 
his  oath  with  the  princes,  lords  and  cities.  Under 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.  there  is  unequivocal  men- 
tion of  the  three  orders  composing  the  diet;  electors, 
princes,  and  deputies  from  cities. f  And  in  1344, 
they  appear  as  a  third  distinct  college  in  the  diet  of 
Frankfort.! 

*  Schmi.lt,  I  iv.  p.  26.     Pfeffel,  p.  441. 

fMansit  ibi  rex  sex  hebdomadibus  cum  principibus  electori- 
busctaliis  principibus  et  cwitatwnnuntiisfde  suo  transitu  etde 
prasslandis  servitiis  in  Italiam  disponendo.  Auctor  apud 
Schmidt,  t  vi.  p.  31. 

\  Pfeffel,  p.  552. 
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The  inhabitants  of  these  free  cities  always  pre- 
served their  respect  for  the  emperor,  and  gave  him 
much  less  vexation  than  his  other  subjects.  He  was 
indeed  their  natural  friend.  But  the  nobility  and 
prelates  were  their  natural  enemies  ;  and  the  western 
parts  of  Germany  were  the  scenes  of  irreconcileable 
warfare  between  the  possessors  of  fortified  castles 
and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  cities.  Each  party  was 
frequently  the  aggressor.  The  nobles  were  too  of- 
ten mere  robbers,  who  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  tra- 
vellers. But  the  citizens  were  almost  equally  inatr 
tentive  to  the  rights  of  others.  It  was  their  policy  to 
offer  the  privileges  of  burghership  to  all  strangers. 
The  peasantry  of  feudal  lords,  flying  to  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  found  an  asylum  constantly  open.  A  mul- 
titude of  aliens,  thus  seeking  as  it  were  sanctuary, 
dwelt  in  the  suburbs  or  liberties,  between  the  city 
walls  and  the  palisades  which  bounded  the  territory. 
Hence  they  were  called  Pfahlburger,  or  burgesses  of 
the  palisades ;  and  this  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  nobility  was  positively,  but  vainly,  prohibited 
by  several  imperial  edicts,  especially  the  Golden 
Bull.  Another  class  were  the  Ausburger,  or  out- 
burghers,  who  had  been  admitted  to  privileges  of  ci- 
tizenship, though  resident  at  a  distance,  and  pretend- 
ed in  consequence  to  be  exempted  from  all  dues  to 
their  original  feudal  superiors,  If  a  lord  resisted  so 
unreasonable  a  claim,  he  incurred  the  danger  of 
bringing  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  ci- 
tizens,    These  outburghers  are  in  general  classed 
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under  the  general  name  of  Pfahlburger  by  contempo- 
rary writers.* 

As  the  towns  were  conscious  of  the  hatred  which 
the  nobility  bore  towards  them,  it  was  their  interest 
to  make  a  common  cause,  and  render  mutual  assist- 
ance. From  this  necessity  of  maintaining,  by  united 
exertions,  their  general  liberty,  the  German  cities 
never  suffered  the  petty  jealousies,  which  might  no 
doubt  exist  among  them,  to  ripen  into  such  deadly 
feuds  as  sullied  the  glory  and  ultimately  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  Lombardy.  They  withstood  the  bishops 
and  barons  by  confederacies  of  their  own,  framed 
expressly  to  secure  their  commerce  against  rapine, 
or  unjust  exactions  of  toll.  More  than  sixty  cities, 
with  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  at  their  head, 
formed  the  league  of  the  Rhine  in  1255,  to  repel 
the  inferior  nobility,  who,  having  now  become  imme- 
diate, abused  that  independence  by  perpetual  robbe- 
ries.f  The  Hanseatic  union  owes  its  origin  to  no 
other  cause,  and  may  be  traced  perhaps  to  rather  a 
higher  date.  About  the  year  1370  a  league  was  form- 
ed, which,  though  it  did  not  continue  so  long,  seems 
to  have  produced  more  striking  effects  in  Germany. 
The  cities  of  Swabia  and  the  Rhine  united  them 
selves  in  a  strict  confederacy  against  the  princes, 
and  especially  the  families  of  Wirtemburg  and  Ba- 
varia.    It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  se- 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  93.  t,  vi.  p.  76.  Pfeflel,  p.  402.  Du 
Cangc,  Gloss,  v.  Pfal burger.  Fauxbourg  is  derived  from  this 
word. 

t  Struvius,  p.  498.     Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  101.  PfeffelJ  p.  416. 
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cretly  abetted  their  projects.  The  recent  successes 
of  the  Swiss,  who  had  now  almost  established  their 
republic,  inspired  their  neighbours  in  the  empire 
with  expectations  which  the  event  did  not  realize ; 
for  they  were  defeated  in  this  war,  and  ultimately 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  league.  Counter- asso- 
ciations were  formed  by  the  nobles,  styled  the  socie- 
ty of  St.  George,  St.  William,  the  Lion,  or  the 
Panther.* 

The  spirit  of  political  liberty  was  not  confined  to 
the  free  immediate  cities.  In  all  the  German  prin- 
cipalities, a  form  of  limited  monarchy  prevailed,  re- 
flecting, on  a  reduced  scale,  the  general  constitution 
of  the  empire.  As  the  emperors  shared  their  legis- 
lative sovereignty  with  the  diet,  so  all  the  princes 
who  belonged  to  that  assembly  had  their  own  pro- 
vincial states,  composed  of  their  feudal  vassals,  and 
of  the  mediate  towns  within  the  territory.  No  tax 
could  be  imposed  without  consent  of  the  states  ;  and, 
in  some  countries,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  account 
for  the  proper  disposition  of  the  money  granted.  In 
all  matters  of  importance  affecting  the  principality, 
and  especially  in  cases  of  partition,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  them ;  and  they  sometimes  decided  between 
competitors  in  a  disputed  succession,  though  this  in- 
deed more  strictly  belonged  to  the  emperor.  The 
provincial  states  concurred  with  the  prince  in  making 
laws,  except  such  as  were  enacted  by  the  general 
diet.  The  city  of  Wurtzburg,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 

*Struvius,  p.  649.  Pfeffel,  p.  586.  Schmidt,  t.  v.  p.  10,  i 
vi.  p.  78.    Putter,  p.  294. 
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tury,  tells  its  bishop,  that  if  a  lord  would  make  any 
new  ordinance,  the  custom  is  that  he  must  consult 
the  citizens,  who  have  always  opposed  his  innovat- 
ing upon  the  ancient  laws  without  their  consent.* 

The  ancient  imperial  domain,  or  possessions  which 
belonged  to  the  chief  of  the  empire  as  such,  had  ori- 
ginally been  very  extensive.  Besides  large  estates 
in  every  province,  the  territory  upon  each  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Counts  Pa- 
latine, and  ecclesiastical  electors,  was,  until  the  thir- 
teenth century,  an  exclusive  property  of  the  empe- 
ror. This  imperial  domain  was  deemed  so  adequate 
to  the  support  of  his  dignity,  that  it  was  usual,  if  not 
obligatory,  for  him  to  grant  away  his  patrimonial  do- 
mains upon  his  election.  But  the  necessities  of  Fre- 
deric II.  and  the  long  confusion  that  ensued  upon 
his  death,  caused  the  domain  to  be  almost  entire- 
ly dissipated.  Rodolph  made  some  efforts  to  re- 
trieve it,  but  too  late;  and  the  poor  remains  of 
what  had  belonged  to  Charlemagne  and  Otho  were 
alienated  by  Charles  IV.f  This  produced  a  neces- 
sary change  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
deprived  an  emperor  of  hereditary  possessions.  It 
was  however  some  time  before  it  took  place.  Even 
Albert  I.  conferred  the  duchy  of  Austria  upon  his 
sons  when  he  was  chosen  emperor.J  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia was  the  first  who  retained  his  hereditary  domi- 


*  Schmidt,  t.  vi.  p.  8.     Putter,  p.  236. 

t  Pfeffel,  p.  580. 

|  Id.  p.  494.     Struvius,  p.  546. 
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uions  and  made  them  his  residence.*  Charles  IV. 
and  Wenceslaus  lived  almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  5 
Sigismund  chiefly  in  Hungary;  Frederic  III.  in 
Austria.  This  residence  in  their  hereditary  coun- 
tries, while  it  seemed  rather  to  lower  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  to  lessen  their  connexion  with  the  ge- 
neral confederacy,  gave  them  intrinsic  power  and 
influence.  If  the  emperors  of  the  houses  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Austria  were  not  like  the  Conrads  and 
Frederics,  they  were  at  least  very  superior  in  im- 
portance to  the  Williams  and  Adolphuses  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  accession  of  Maximilian  nearly  coincides  with 
the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  against  Naples  ;  and 
I  should  here  close  the  German  history  of  the  middle 
age,  were  it  not  for  the  great  epoch  which 
is  made  by  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495.  This 
assembly  is  celebrated  for  the  establishment  of  a 
perpetual  public  peace,  and  of  a  paramount  court  of 
justice,  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

The  same  causes  which  produced  continual  hosti- 
lities among  the  French  nobility,  were  not  likely  to 
operate  less  powerfully  on  the  Germans,  equally 
warlike  with  their  neighbours,  and  rather  less  civili- 
zed. But  while  the  imperial  government  was  still 
vigorous,  they  were  kept  under  some  restraint.  W* 
find  Henry  III.,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Franco- 

*  Struvius,  p.  611.  In  the  capitulation  of  Robert,  it  was 
expressly  provided,  that  he  should  retain  any  escheated  fief  for 
the  domain,  instead  of  granting  it  away ;  so  completely  was 
the  public  policy  of  the  empire  reversed.  Schmidt,  t.  v.  p.  44, 
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nian  emperors,  forbidding  all  private  defiances,  and 
establishing  solemnly  a  general  peace.*  After  his 
time,  the  natural  tendency  of  manners  overpowered 
all  attempts  to  coerce  it,  and  private  war  raged  with- 
out limits  of  the  empire.  Frederic  I.  endeavour- 
ed to  repress  it  by  a  regulation  which  admitted  its 
legality.  This  was  the  law  of  defiance  (jus  diffida- 
tionis)  which  required  a  solemn  declaration  of  war, 
and  three  days  notice,  before  the  commencement  of 
hostile  measures.  All  persons  contravening  this 
provision  were  deemed  robbers  and  not  legitimate 
enemies. |  Frederic  II.  carried  the  restraint  farther, 
and  limited  the  right  of  self-redress  to  cases  where 
justice  could  not  be  obtained.  Unfortunately  there 
was,  in  later  times,  no  sufficient  provision  for  ren- 
dering justice.  The  German  empire  indeed  had 
now  assumed  so  peculiar  a  character,  and  the  mass 
of  states  who  composed  it  were  in  so  many  respects 
sovereign  within  their  own  territories,  that  wars,  un- 
less in  themselves  unjust,  could  not  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  reproach  against  them,  nor  considered,  strictly 
speaking,  as  private.  It  was  certainly  most  desira- 
ble to  put  an  end  to  them  by  common  agreement, 
and  by  the  only  means  that  could  render  war  unne- 
cessary, the  establishment  of  a  supreme  jurisdiction. 
War  indeed,  legally  undertaken,  was  not  the  only, 
nor  the  severest  grievance.    A  very  large  proportion 


*  Pfeffel,  p.  212. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  103.  et  infra.     Plefiel,  p.  340.  Pultev. 
p.  205. 
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of  the  rural  nobility  lived  by  robbery.*  Their  cas- 
tles, as  the  ruins  still  bear  witness,  were  erected  up- 
on inaccessible  hills,  and  in  defiles  that  commanded 
the  public  road.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  having 
built  a  fortress  of  this  kind,  the  governor  inquired 
how  he  was  to  maintain  himself,  no  revenue  having 
been  assigned  for  that  purpose.  The  prelate  only 
desired  him  to  remark,  that  the  castle  was  situated 
near  the  junction  of  four  roads. f  As  commerce  in- 
creased, and  the  example  of  French  and  Italian  ci- 
vilization rendered  the  Germans  more  sensible  to 
their  own  rudeness,  the  preservation  of  public  peace 
was  loudly  demanded.  Every  diet  under  Frederic 
III.  professed  to  occupy  itself  with  the  two  great 
objects  of  domestic  reformation,  peace  and  law. 
Temporary  cessations,  during  which  all  private  hos- 
tility was  illegal,  were  sometimes  enacted ;  and  if 
observed,  which  may  well  be  doubted,  might  contri- 
bute to  accustom  men  to  habits  of  greater  tranquillity. 
The  leagues  of  the  cities  were  probably  more  effica- 
cious checks  upon  the  disturbers  of  order.  In  1486  a 
ten  years  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period  the  perpetual  abolition  of  the 


*  Germani  atque  Alemanni,  quibus  census  patrimonii  ad 
victum  suppetit,  et  hos  qui  procul  urbibus,  aut  qui  castellis  et 
oppidulis  dominantur,  quorum  magna  pars  latrocinio  deditur* 
nobiles  censent.     Pet.  de  Audio,  apud  Schmidt,  t.  v.  p.  490. 

t  Quern  cum  officiatus  suus  interrogans,  de  quo  castrum 
deberet  retinere,  cum  annuis  careret  reditibus,  dicitur  respo- 
ndisse:  Quatuor  viae  sunt  trans  castrum  situatae.  Auctor  apud 
Schmidt,  p.  492. 
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right  of  defiance  was  happily  accomplished  in  the 
diet  of  Worms.* 

These  wars,  incessantly  waged  hy  the  states  of 
Germany,  seldom  ended  in  conquest.  Very  few 
princely  houses  of  the  middle  ages  were  aggrandiz- 
ed hy  such  means.  That  small  and  independent 
nobility,  the  counts  and  knights  of  the  empire,  whom 
the  unprincipled  rapacity  of  our  own  age  has  anni- 
hilated, stood  throusrh  the  storms  of  centuries  with 
little  diminution  of  their  numbers.  An  incursion 
into  the  enemy's  territory,  a  pitched  battle,  a  siege, 
a  treaty,  are  the  general  circumstances  of  the  minor 
wars  of  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as  they  appear  in 
history.  Before  the  invention  of  artillery,  a  strongly 
fortified  castle,  or  walled  city,  was  hardly  reduced 
except  hy  famine,  which  a  besieging  army,  wasting 
improvidently  its  means  of  subsistence,  was  full  as 
likely  to  feel.  That  invention  altered  the  condition 
of  society,  and  introduced  an  inequality  of  forces, 
that  rendered  Avar  more  inevitably  ruinous  to  the  in- 
ferior party.  Its  first  and  most  beneficial  effect  was 
to  bring  the  plundering  class  of  the  nobility  into 
controul ;  their  castles  were  more  easily  taken,  and 
it  became  their  interest  to  deserve  the  protection  of 
law.  A  few  of  these  continued  to  follow  their  old 
profession  after  the  diet  of  "Worms :  but  they  were 
soon  overpowered  by  the  more  efficient  police  estab- 
lished under  Maximilian. 

The  next  object  of  the  diet  was  to  provide  an 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  116.  t.  v.  p.  338.  371.  t.  vi.  p.  3  J 
Putter,  p.  392.  248. 
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effectual  remedy  for  private  wrongs  which  might  su- 
persede all  pretence  for  taking  up  arms.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  had  always  beeu  a  high  pre- 
rogative as  well  as  bounden  duty  of  the  emperors. 
It  was  exercised  originally  by  themselves  in  person, 
or  by  the  count  Palatine,  the  judge  who  always  at- 
tended their  court.  In  the  provinces  of  Germany, 
the  dukes  were  entrusted  with  this  duty ;  but,  in 
order  to  controul  their  influence,  Otho  the  Great 
appointed  provincial  counts  palatine,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  in  some  respects  exclusive  of  that  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  dukes.  As  the  latter  became  more 
independent  of  the  empire,  the  provincial  counts 
palatine  lost  the  importance  of  their  office,  though 
their  name  may  be  traced  to  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.*  The  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  by  the  emperors  went  into  disuse ;  in  cases 
where  states  of  the  empire  were  concerned,  it  apper- 
tained to  the  diet,  or  to  a  special  court  of  princes. 
The  first  attempt  to  reestablish  an  imperial  tribunal 
was  made  by  Frederic  II.  in  a  diet  held  at  Meutz  in 
1235.  A  judge  of  the  court  was  appointed  to  sit 
daily,  with  certain  assessors,  half  nobles,  half  law- 
yers, and  with  jurisdiction  over  all  causes,  where 
princes  of  the  empire  were  not  concerned. f  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  endeavoured  to  give  efficacy  to 
this  judicature ;  but  after  his  reign,  it  underwent  the 
fate  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Germanic  constitution 
which  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors. 

*  Pfeffel,  p.  180.     f  Idem,  p.  386.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  56. 
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Sigismund  endeavoured  to  revive  this  tribunal ;  but 
as  lie  did  not  render  it  permanent,  nor  fix  the  place 
of  its  sittings,  it  produced  little  other  good  than  that 
it  excited  an  earnest  anxiety  for  a  regular  system. 
This  system,  delayed  throughout  the  reign  of  Fre- 
deric III.,  was  reserved  for  the  diet  of  his  son.* 

The  Imperial  Chamber,  such  was  the  name  of 
the  new  tribunal,  consisted,  at  its  original  institu- 
tion, of  a  chief  judge,  who  was  to  be  chosen  among 
the  princes  or  counts,  and  of  sixteen  assessors,  part- 
ly of  noble  or  equestrian  rank,  partly  professors  of 
law.  They  were  named  by  the  emperor  with  the 
approbation  of  the  diet.  The  functions  of  the  Im- 
perial Chamber  were  chiefly  the  two  following. 
They  exercised  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over  causes 
that  had  been  decided  by  the  tribunals  established 
in  states  of  the  empire.  But  their  jurisdiction  in 
private  causes  was  merely  appellant.  According  to 
the  original  law  of  Germany,  no  man  could  be  sued 
except  in  the  nation  or  province  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. The  early  emperors  travelled  from  one  part  of 
their  dominions  to  another,  in  order  to  render  justice 
consistently  with  this  fundamental  privilege.  When 
the  Luxemburg  emperors  fixed  their  residence  in 
Bohemia,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  court  in  the 
first  instance  would  have  ceased  of  itself  by  the  ope- 
ration of  this  ancient  rule.  It  was  not  however 
strictly  complied  with,  and  it  is  said  that  the  empe- 
row  bad  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  Avitli  the  provin* 

*Pfeffe],t.  ii.  p.  66 
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cial  tribunals  even  in  private  causes.  They  divested 
themselves,  nevertheless,  of  this  right  by  granting 
privileges  de  non  evocando ;  so  that  no  subject  of  a 
state  which  enjoyed  such  a  privilege  could  be  sum- 
moned into  the  Imperial  Court.  All  the  electors 
possessed  this  exemption  by  the  terms  of  the  Golden 
Bull ;  and  it  was  specially  granted  to  the  burgraves 
of  Nuremberg,  and  some  other  princes.  This  mat- 
ter was  finally  settled  at  the  diet  of  Worms ;  and 
the  Imperial  Chamber  was  positively  restricted  from 
taking  cognizance  of  any  causes  in  the  first  instance, 
even  where  a  state  of  the  empire  was  one  of  the  par- 
ties. It  was  enacted,  to  obviate  the  denial  of  justice 
that  appeared  likely  to  result  from  this  regulation 
in  the  latter  case,  that  every  elector  and  prince 
should  establish  a  tribunal  in  his  own  dominions, 
wherein  suits  against  himself  might  be  entertain- 
ed.* 

The  second  part  of  the  chamber's  jurisdiction  re- 
lated to  disputes  between  two  states  of  the  empire. 
But  these  too  could  only  come  before  it  by  way  of 
appeal.  During  the  period  of  anarchy  which  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  its  jurisdiction,  a  custom 
was  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  constant  re- 
currence of  hostilities,  of  referring  the  quarrels  of 
states  to  certain  arbitrators,  called  Austregues,  chosen 
among  states  of  the  same  rank.  This  conventional 
reference  became  so  popular  that  the  princes  would 
not  consent  to  abandon  it  on  the  institution  of  the  Im- 


*  Schmidt,  t.  v.  p.  373.    Putter,  p.  372. 
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penal  Chamber ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  changed 
into  an  invariable  and  universal  law,  that  all  disputes 
between  different  states  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Austregues.* 

The  sentences  of  the  chamber  would  have  been 
very  wisely  pronounced,  if  means  had  not  been  de- 
vised to  carry  them  into  execution.  In  earlier  times 
the  want  of  coercive  process  had  been  more  felt  than 
that  of  actual  jurisdiction.  For  a  few  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  chamber,  this  deficiency  was  not 
supplied.  But  in  1501  an  institution  originally 
planned  under  Wenceslaus,  and  attempted  by  Albert 
II.,  was  carried  into  effect.  The  empire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  electorates,  and  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, was  divided  into  six  circles ;  each  of  which 
had  its  council  of  states,  its  director  whose  province 
it  was  to  convoke  them,  and  its  military  force  to  com- 
pel obedience.  In  1512  four  more  circles  were  added, 
comprehending  those  states  which  had  been  excluded 
in  the  first  division.  It  was  the  business  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  circles  to  enforce  the  execution  of  senten- 
ces pronounced  by  the  Imperial  Chamber  against  re- 
fractory states  of  the  empire,  f 

As  the  judges  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  consent  of  the  diet,  and  held  their 
sittings  in  a  free  imperial  city,  its  establishment 
seemed  rather  to  encroach  on  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  emperors.  Maximilian  expressly  reserved 
those  in  consenting  to  the  new  tribunal.  And,  in 
order  to  revive  them  lie  soon  afterwards  instituted  an 

*  Putter,  p.  361.     Pfeffel,  p.  452. 

t  Putter,  p.  355.     Pfeffel,  t.  li.  p.  100. 
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Aulic  Council  at  Vienna,  composed  of  judges  ap- 
pointed by  himself,  and  under  the  political  controul 
of  the  Austrian  government.  Though  some  German 
patriots  regarded  this  tribunal  with  jealousy,  it  con- 
tinued until  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  The  aulic 
council  had,  in  all  cases,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Imperial  Chamber;  an  exclusive  one  in 
feudal,  and  some  other  causes.  But  it  was  equally 
confined  to  cases  of  appeal ;  and  these,  by  multiplied 
privileges  de  non  appellando,  granted  to  the  electoral 
and  superior  princely  houses,  were  gradually  reduced 
into  moderate  compass.* 

The  Germanic  constitution  may  be  reckoned  com- 
plete, as  to  all  its  essential  characteristics,  in  the 
reign  of  Maximilian.  In  later  times,  and  especially 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  it  underwent  several 
modifications.  Whatever  might  be  its  defects,  and 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  susceptible  of  re- 
formation without  destroying  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  had  one  invaluable  excellence.  It  protec- 
ted the  rights  of  the  weaker  against  the  stronger 
powers.  The  law  of  nations  was  first  taught  in  Ger- 
many, and  grew  out  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire. 
To  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rights  of  war  and 
of  conquest,  was  a  natural  principle  of  those  who 
belonged  to  petty  states,  and  had  nothing  to  tempt 
them  in  ambition.  No  revolution  of  our  own  event- 
ful age,  except  the  fall  of  the  ancient  French  sys- 
tem of  government,  has  been  so  extensive,  or  so 

*  Putter,  p.  357.     Pfeffel,  p.  102. 
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likely  to  produce  important  consequences,  as  the 
spontaneous  dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
Whether  the  new  confederacy  that  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  venerable  constitution  will  be  equally 
favourable  to  peace,  justice,  and  liberty,  is  among 
the  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems  that  can 
occupy  a  philosophical  observer. 

At  the  accession  of  Conrad  the  First,  Germany 
had  by  no  means  reached  its  present  extent  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  Henry  the  Fowler  and  the  Othos, 
made  great  acquisitions  upon  that  side.  But  tribes 
of  Sclavonian  origin,  generally  called  Venedic,  or, 
less  properly,  Vandal,  occupied  the  northern  coast 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula.  These  were  indepen- 
dent and  formidable  both  to  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  princes  of  Germany,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa,  two  of  the  latter,  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  subdued  Mecklenburg  and  Pome- 
rania ;  which  afterwards  became  duchies  of  the  em- 
pire. Bohemia  was  undoubtedly  subject,  in  a  feu- 
dal sense,  to  Frederic  1.  and  his  successors  ;  though 
its  connexion  with  Germany  was  always  slight. 
The  emperors  sometimes  assumed  a  sovereignty 
over  Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  But  what 
they  gained  upon  this  quarter,  was  compensated  by 
the  gradual  separation  of  the  Netherlands  from 
their  dominion,  and  by  their  still  more  complete  loss 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  The  house  of  Burgundy 
possessed  most  part  of  the  former,  and  paid  as  little 
regard    as    possible  to   the    imperial  supremacy; 
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though  the  German  diets  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian 
still  continued  to  treat  the  Netherlands,  as  equally 
subject  to  their  lawful  controul  with  the  states  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  the  provinces  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alps  were  absolutely  separated ; 
Swisserland  had  completely  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing her  own  independence  ;  and  the  kings  of  France 
no  longer  sought  even  tSie  ceremony  of  an  imperial 
investiture  for  Baupnine  and  Provence. 

Bohemia,  which  received  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  tenth  century,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom near  the  end  of  the  twelfth.  The  dukes 
and  kings  of  Bohemia  were  feudally  dependent  upon 
the  emperors,  from  whom  they  received  investiture. 
They  possessed,  in  return,  a  suffrage  among  the 
seven  electors,  and  held  one  of  the  great  offices  in 
the  imperial  court.  But  separated  by  a  rampart  of 
mountains,  by  difference  of  origin  and  language, 
and  perhaps  by  national  prejudices  from  Germany, 
the  Bohemians  withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
general  politics  of  the  confederacy.  The  kings  ob- 
tained dispensations  from  attending  the  diets  of  the 
empire,  nor  were  they  able  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
the  privilege  thus  abandoned  till  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.*  The  government  of  this  king- 
dom, in  a  very  slight  degree  partaking  of  the  feudal 
character,!  bore  rather  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Po= 

*  Pfeffel,  t.  ii.  p.  497. 

|  Bona  ipsorum  tota  Bohemi^  pleraque  omnia  hereditaria 
aunt  seu  alodialia,  perpauca  feudalia.  Stranskv,  Resp.  Bohe^ 
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land ;  but  the  nobility  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  baronial  and  the  equestrian,  and  the  burghers 
formed  a  third  state  in  the  national  diet.  For  the 
peasantry,  tbey  were  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  or 
predial  villenage.  The  royal  authority  was  restrain- 
ed by  a  coronation  oath,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and 
by  frequent  assemblies  of  the  diet,  where  a  numer- 
ous and  armed  nobility  appeared  to  secure  their  li- 
berties by  law  or  force.*  The  sceptre  passed,  in  or- 
dinary times,  to  the  nearest  heir  of  the  royal  blood  ; 
but  the  right  of  election  was  only  suspended,  and  no 
king  of  Bohemia  ventured  to  boast  of  it  as  his  inhe- 
ritance.! This  mixture  cf  elective  and  hereditary 
monarchy  was  common,  as  we  have  seen,  to  most 
JEuropean  kingdoms  in  their  original  constitution, 
though  few  continued  so  long  to  admit  the  participa- 
tion of  popular  suffrages. 

The  reigning  dynasty  having  become  extinct  in 
1306,  by  the  death  of  Wenceslaus,  son  of  that  Otto- 
ear,  who,  after  extending  his  conquests  to  the  Baltic 
sea,  and  almost  to  the  Adriatic,  had  lost  his  life  in  an 

mica.  p..  892.  Stransky  was  a  Bohemian  protestant,  who 
fled  to  Holland  after  the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  country  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Prague  in  1621. 

*  Dubravius,  the  Bohemian  historian,  relates,  (lib.  xviii.) 
that  the  kingdom  having  no  written  laws,  Wenceslaus,  one  of 
their  kings,  about  the  year  1300,  sent  for  an  Italian  lawyer  to 
compile  a  code.  But  the  nobility  refused  to  consent  to  this: 
aware,  probably,  of  the  consequences  of  letting  in  the  prero- 
gative doctrines  of  the  civilians.  They  opposed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  institution  of  an  university  at  Prague,  which  how- 
ever took  place  afterwards  under  Charles  IV. 

f  Stransky,  Resp.  Bohem.  Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  p.  487 
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unsuccessful  contention  with  the  emperor  Rodolph, 
the  Bohemians  chose  John  of  Luxemburg,  son  of 
Henry  VII.  Under  the  kings  of  this  family  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  especially  Charles  IV., 
whose  character  appeared  in  a  far  more  advantageous 
light  in  his  native  domains  than  in  the  empire,  Bo- 
hemia imbibed  some  portion  of  refinement  and  sci- 
ence.* An  university  erected  by  Charles,  at  Prague, 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  John 
Huss,  rector  of  the  university,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  opposition  to  many  abuses  then  prevailing 
in  the  church,  repaired  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
under  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund.  In  violation  of  this  pledge,  to  the  in- 
delible infamy  of  that  prince  and  of  the  council,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burned ;  and  his  disciple,  Je- 
Tome,  of  Prague,  underwent  afterwards  the  same 
fate.  His  countrymen,  aroused  by  this  atrocity,  flew 
to  arms.  They  found  at  their  head  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary men,  whose  genius  created  by  nature  and 
called  into  action  by  fortuitous  events,  appears  to 
borrow  no  reflected  light  from  that  of  others.  John 
Zisca  had  not  been  trained  in  any  school  which  could 
have  initiated  him  in  the  science  of  war ;  that  indeed, 
except  in  Italy,  was  still  rude,  and  no  where  more  so 
than  in  Bohemia.  But,  self-taught,  he  became  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  who  had  appeared  hitherto 
in  Europe.  It  renders  his  exploits  more  marvellous, 
that  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight.     Zisca  has 

*  Schmidt.     Coxe. 
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been  called  the  inventor  of  the  modern  art  of  fortifi- 
cation :  the  famous  mountain  near  Prague,  fanati- 
cally called  Tabor,  became  by  his  skill  an  impregna- 
ble entrenchment.  For  his  stratagems  he  has  been 
compared  to  Hannibal.  In  battle,  being  destitute 
of  cavalry,  he  disposed  at  intervals  ramparts  of 
carriages  filled  with  soldiers,  to  defend  his  troops 
from  the  enemy's  horse.  His  own  station  was  by 
the  chief  standard,  where,  after  hearing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation  explained,  he  gave  his  orders 
for  the  disposition  of  the  army.  Zisca  was  never  de- 
feated ;  and  his  genius  inspired  the  Hussites  with 
such  enthusiastic  affection,  that  some  of  those  who 
had  served  under  him,  refused  to  obey  any  other  ge- 
neral, and  denominated  themselves  Orphans,  in  coni- 
memmoration  of  his  loss.  He  was  indeed  a  ferocious 
enemy,  though  some  of  his  cruelties  might,  perhaps, 
be  extenuated  by  the  law  of  retaliation ;  but  to  his 
soldiers  affable  and  generous,  dividing  among  them 
all  the  spoil.* 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Zisca,  the  Hussite  sect 
was  disunited  ;  the  citizens  of  Prague  and  many  of 
the  nobility  conteuting  themselves  with  moderate  de- 
mands, while  the  Taborites,  his  peculiar  followers, 
were  actuated  by  a  most  fanatical  frenzy.  The 
former  took  the  name  of  Calixtins,  from  their 
retention  of  the  sacramental  cup,  of  which  the  priests 
had  latterly  thought  fit  to  debar  laymen ;  an  abuse 
not  indeed  sufficient  to  justify  a  civil  war,  but  so  to- 

*  Lenfant,  Hist,  de  Guerre  des  Hussites.    Schmidt.    Coxe. 
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tally  without  pretence  or  apology,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  determined  obstinacy  of  the  Romish  church 
could  have  maintined  it  to  this  time.  The  Tabo- 
rites,  though  no  longer  led  by  Zisca,  gained  some 
remarkable  victories,  but  were  at  last  wholly  defeat- 
ed ;  while  the  Catholic  and  Calixtin  parties  came  to 
an  accommodation,  by  which  Sigisniund  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  of  Bohemia,  which  he  had  claimed 
by  the  title  of  heir  to  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  and  a 
few  indigencies,  especially  the  use  of  the  sacramen- 
tal cup,  conceded  to  the  moderate  Hussites. 

1433 
But  this  compact,  though  concluded  by  the 

council  of  Basle,  being  ill  observed,  through  the  per- 
fidious bigotry  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the  reformers 
armed  again  to  defend  their  religious  liberties,  and 
ultimately  elected  a  nobleman  of  their  own  party,  by 
name  George  Podiebrad,  to  the  throne  of  Bo- 
hernia,  which  he  maintained  during  his  life  with 
great  vigour  and  prudence.*     Upon  his  death  they 

chose  Uladislaus,  son  of  Casimir  kins:  of  Po- 

•  1471 

land,  who  afterwards  obtained  also  the  king- 

dom  of  Hungary.     Both  these  crowns  were  conferred 

on  his  son  Louis,  after  whose  death  in  the  un- 

1527 
fortunate  battle  of  Mohacz,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria became  sovereign  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  Hungarians,  that  terrible  people  who  laid 
waste  the  Italian  and  German  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  tenth  century,  became  proselytes  soon  af 

*  Lenfant.     Schmidt.     Coxe. 
Vol.  II.  3D 
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terwards  to  the  religion  of  Europe,  and  their  sove- 
reign, St.  Stephen,  was  admitted  by  the  pope  into  the 
list  of  Christian  kings.  Though  the  Hungarians 
were  of  a  race  perfectly  distinct  from  either  the  Go- 
thic or  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  their  system  of  govern- 
ment was  Vi  a  great  measure  analogous.  None  in- 
deed could  be  more  natural  to  rude  nations,  who  had 
but  recently  accustomed  themselves  to  settled  posses- 
sions, than  a  territorial  aristocracy,  jealous  of  unli- 
mited or  even  hereditary  power  in  their  chieftain,  and 
subjugating  the  inferior  people  to  that  servitude, 
which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  is  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  an  Hungarian  princess  with 
Charles  II.  king  of  Naples,  eventually  connected  her 
country  far  more  than  it  had  been  with  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  different  place  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by 
Louis  king  of  Hungary,  and  the  wars  of  that  power- 
ful monarch  with  Venice.  By  marrying  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Louis,  Sigismund,  afterwards  em- 
peror, acquired  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which 
upon  her  death  without  issue  he  retained  in  his  own 
right,  and  was  even  able  to  transmit  to  the  child  of  a 
second  marriage,  and  to  her  husband,  Albert  duke  of 
Austria.  From  this  commencement  is  deduced  the 
14S7  connexion  between  Hungary  and  Austria.  In 
two  years,  however,  Albert  dying  left  his  wi- 
dow pregnant ;  but  the  states  of  Hungary,  jealous  of 
Austrian  influence,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  a  minority, 
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without  waiting  for  her  delivery,  betowed  the  crown 
upon  Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland.  The  birth  of 
Albert's  posthumous  son,  Ladislaus,  produced 
an  opposition  in  behalf  of  the  infant's  right ;  but  the 
Austrian  party  turned  out  the  weaker,  and  Uladis- 
laus after  a  civil  war  of  some  duration  became  undis- 
puted king.     Meanwhile  a  more  formidable  enemy 
drew  near.     The  Turkish  arms  had  subdued    all 
Servia,  and  excited  a  just  alarm  throughout  Chris- 
tendom.    Uladislaus    led  a  considerable  force,  to 
which  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  Julian  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  crusade,  into  Bulgaria,  and  after  se- 
veral successes,  concluded  an  honourable  treaty  with 
Amurath  II.  But  this  he  was  unhappily  persuaded  to 
violate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal,  who  abhor- 
red the  impiety  of  keeping  faith  with  infidels.* 
Heaven  judged  of  this  otherwise,  if  the  judge- 
ment of  heaven  was  pronounced  upon  the  field  of 
Warna.     In  that  fatal  battle  Uladislaus  was  killed, 
and  the  Hungarians  utterly  routed.    The  crown  was 
now  permitted  to  rest  on  the  head  of  young  Ladis- 
laus ;  but  the  regency  was  allotted  by  the  states  of 
Hungary  to   a  native  warrior,  John   Hunniades.f 

*  iEneas  Sylvius  lays  this  perfidy  on  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
Scripsit  Cardinali,  nullum  valere  foedus,  quod  seimonsulto  cum 
hostibus  religionis  percussum  esset.  p.  397.  The  words  in  ita- 
lics are  slipped  in,  to  give  a  slight  pretext  for  breaking  the 
treaty. 

f  Hunniades  was  a  Walachian,  of  a  small  family.  The 
Poles  charged  him  with  cowardice  at  Warna.  (iEneas  Sylvius, 
p.  398.)     And  the  Greeks  impute  the  same  to  him,  or  at 
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This  hero  stood   in  the  breach  for  twelve  years 
against  the  Turkish  power,  frequently  defeated,  but 
uncouquered  in  defeat.    If  the  renown  of  Hunniades 
may  seem  exaggerated  by  the  partiality  of  writers 
who  lived  under  the  reign  of  his  son,  it  is  confirmed 
by  more  unequivocal  evidence,  by  the  dread  and  ha- 
tred of  the  Turks,  whose  children  were  taught  obe- 
dience by  threatening  them  with  his  name,  and  by 
the  deference  of  a  jealous  aristocracy  to  a  man  of  no 
distinguished  birth.     He  surrendered  to  young  La- 
dislaus  a  trust  that  he  had  exercised  with  perfect 
fidelity  ;  but  his  merit  was  too  great  to  be  forgiven, 
and  the   court  never   treated  him  with  cordiality. 
The  last,  and  the  most  splendid  service  of  Hun- 
niades was  the  relief  of  Belgrade.     That  strong  city 
was  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.  three  years  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople ;  its  capture  would  have 
laid  open  all  Hungary.     A  tumultuary  army, 

Jeast  desertion  of  his  troops,  at  Cossova,  where  he  was  defeat- 
ed in   1448.  (Spondanus,  ad  aim.  1448.)  Probably  he  was 
one  of  those  prudently  brave  men,  who,  when  victory  is  out  of 
their  power,  reserve  themselves  to  fight  another  day;  which  is 
the  character  of  all  partizans  accustomed  to  desultory  warfare. 
This  is  the  apology  made  for  him  by  iEneas  Sylvius:  forlasse 
rei  militaris  perito  nulla  in  pugna.  salus  visa,  et  salvare  ali- 
quos  quam  omnes  perire  maluit.     Poloni  acceptam  eo  proelio 
cladem  Huniadis  vecordiae  atque    ignaviae  tradiderunt;   ipse 
sua  consilia   spreta  conquestus   est.     I  observe  that  all  the 
writers  upon   Hungarian  affairs  have  a  party  bias  one  way 
or  other.     The  best  and  most  authentic  account  of  Hunni- 
ades seems  to  be,    still  allowing  for   this  partiality,    in  the 
chronicle  of  John  Thwrocz,  who  lived  under  Matthias.     Bon- 
finius,  an  Italian  compiler  of  the  same  age,  has  amplified  this 
original  authority  in  his  three  decads  of  Hungarian  history, 
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chiefly  collected  by  the  preaching  of  a  friar,  was 
entrusted  to  Hunniades ;  lie  penetrated  into  the  city, 
and  having  repulsed  the  Turks  in  a  fortunate  sally, 
wherein  Mahomet  was  wounded,  had  the  honour  of 
compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  confusion.    The 
relief  of  Belgrade  was  more  important  in  its  effect 
than  in  its  immediate  circumstances.     It  revived  the 
spirits  of  Europe,  which  had  been  appalled  by  the 
unceasing  victories  of  the  infidels.     Mahomet  him- 
self seemed  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
blow,  and  seldom  afterwards  attacked  the  Hunga- 
rians.    Hunniades  died  soon  after  this  achievement, 
and  was  followed  by  the  king  Ladislaus.*     The 
states  of  Hungary,  although  the  emperor  Frederic 
III.  had  secured  to  himself,  as  he  thought,  the  re- 
version, were  justly  averse  to  his  character,  and  to 
Austrian  connexions.     They  conferred  their  crown 

on  Matthias  Corvinus,  son  of  their  erreat  Hun- 

.  1458 

niades.     This   prince  reigned  above  thirty 

years  with  considerable  reputation,  to  which  his  pa- 
tronage of  learned  men,  who  repaid  his  munificence 
with  very  profuse  eulogies,  did  not  a  little  contri- 
bute.!   Hungary  at  least  in  his  time  was  undoubted - 

*  Ladislaus  died  at  Prague,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  with 
great  suspicion  of  poison,  which  fell  chiefly  on  George  Podie- 
brad  and  the  Bohemians.  iEneas  Sylvius  was  with  him  at  the 
time,  and  in  a  letter  written  immediately  after,  plainly  hints 
this;  and  his  manner  carries  with  it  more  persuasion  that  if  he 
had  spoken  out.  Epist.  324.  Mr.  Coxe,  however,  informs 
us  that  the  Bohemian  historians  have  fully  disproved  the 
charge. 

f  Spondanus  frequently  blames  the  Italians,  who  received 
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ly  formidable  to  her  neighbours,  and  held  a  respec- 
table rank  as  an  independent  power  in  the  republic 
of  Europe. 
The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  mountainous  region  which  we 
now  call  Swisserland.     It  was  accordingly 
re-united  to  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  bequest  of 
Rodolph  along  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  A 
numerous  and  ancient  nobility,  vassals  one  to  an- 
other, or  to  the  empire,  divided  the  possession  with 
ecclesiastical  lords,  hardly  less  powerful  than  them- 
selves.    Of  the  former  we  find  the  counts  of  Zserin- 
gen,  Kyburg,  Hapsburg,  and  Tokenburg  most  con- 
spicuous ;  of  the  latter,  the  bishop  of  Coire,  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  abbess  of  Seckingen.     Every 
variety  of  feudal  rights  was  early  found  and  long 
preserved  in  Helvetia;   nor  is  there  any  country 
whose  history  better  illustrates  that  ambiguous  rela- 
tion, half  property  and  half  dominion,  in  which  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  under  the  feudal  system,  stood 
with  respect  to  their  dependents.     In  the  twelfth 
oer    tv,  the  Swiss  towns  rise  into  some  degree  of 

pensions  from  Matthias,  or  wrote  at  his  court,  for  exaggerating 
his  virtues,  or  dissembling  his  misfortunes.  And  this  was  pro- 
bably the  case.  However,  Spondanus  has  rather  contracted 
a  prejudice  against  the  Corvini.  A  treatise  of  Galeotus  Mar- 
tius,  an  Italian  literateur.  De  dictis  et  factis  Mathiae,  though 
it  often  notices  an  ordinary  saying  as  jocose  or  facete  dictum, 
gives  a  favourable  impression  of  Matthias's  ability,  and  also  of 
his  integrity. 
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importance.  Zuric  was  eminent  for  commercial  ac- 
tivity, and  seems  to  have  had  no  lord  but  the  empe- 
ror. Basle,  though  subject  to  its  bishop,  possessed 
the  usual  privileges  of  municipal  government.  Berne 
and  Friburg,  founded  only  in  that  century,  made  a 
rapid  progress  ;  and  the  latter  was  raised,  along  with 
Zuric,  by  Frederic  II.  in  1218,  to  the  rank  of  a  free 
imperial  city.  Several  changes  in  the  principal  Hel- 
vetian families  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
before  the  end  of  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  un- 
der the  politic  and  enterprising  Rodolph,  and  his 
son  Albert,  became  possessed,  through  various  titles, 
of  a  great  ascendancy  in  Swisserland.* 

Of  these  titles  none  was  more  tempting  to  an  am- 
bitious chief,  than  that  of  advocate  to  a  convent. 
That  specious  name  conveyed  with  it  a  kind  of  in- 
definite guardianship,  and  right  of  interference, 
which  frequently  ended  in  reversing  the  conditions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  sovereign  and  its  vassal,  But 
during  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  there  was  per- 
haps no  other  means  to  secure  the  rich  abbies  from 
absolute  spoliation ;  and  the  free  cities  in  their  early 
stage  sometimes  adopted  the  same  policy.  Among 
other  advocacies,  Albert  obtained  that  of  some  cou- 
vents  who  had  estates  in  the  vallies  of  Schwitz  and 
Underwald.  These  sequestered  regions  in  the  heart 
of  the  Alps  had  been  for  ages  the  habitation  of  a 
pastoral  race,  so  happily  forgotten  or  so  inaccessible 

*  Planta's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  vol.  i. 
chaps  2     9. 
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in  their  fastnesses,  as  to  have  acquired  a  virtual  in- 
dependence, regulating  their  own  affairs  in  their  ge- 
neral assembly  with  a  perfect  equality,  though  they 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire.*  The 
people  of  Schwitz  had  made  Rodolph  their  advocate. 
They  distrusted  Albert,  whose  succession  to  his  fa- 
ther's inheritance  spread  alarm  through  Helvetia.  It 
soon  appeared  that  their  suspicions  were  well  found- 
ed. Besides  the  local  rights  which  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal advocacies  gave  him  over  part  of  the  forest  can- 
tons, he  pretended,  after  his  election  to  the  empire, 
to  send  imperial  bailiffs  into  their  vallies,  as  admi- 
nistrators of  criminal  justice.  Their  oppression  of  a 
people  unused  to  controul,  whom  it  was  plainly  the 
design  of  Albert  to  reduce  into  servitude,  excited 
those  generous  emotions  of  resentment,  which  a  brave 
and  simple  race  have  seldom  the  discretion  to  re- 
press. Three  men,  Stauffacher  of  Schwitz,  Furst 
of  Uri,  Melchthal  of  Underwald,  each  with  ten  cho- 
sen associates,  met  by  night  in  a  sequestered  field, 
and  swore  to  assert  the  common  cause  of  their  liber- 
ties, without  bloodshed  or  injury  to  the  rights  of 
others.  Their  success  was  answerable  to  the  justice 
of  their  undertaking ;  the  three  cantons  unanimously 
took  up  arms,  and  expelled  their  oppressors 
without  a  contest.  Albert's  assassination  by 
his  nephew,  which  followed  soon  afterwards,  fortu- 
nately gave  them  leisure  to  consolidate  their  union.* 

*  Planta's  Ilistorv  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  vol  i.  c.  4. 
t  Id.  c.  6. 
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He  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  by  Henry  VII. 
jealous  of  the  Austrian  family,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  proceedings  which  had  been  accompanied 
with  so  little  violence  or  disrespect  for  the  empire. 
But  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  humble 
the  peasants  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  led 
a  considerable  force  into  their  country.  The  Swiss, 
commending  themselves  to  heaven,  and  determined 
rather  to  perish  than  undergo  that  yoke  a  second 
time,  though  ignorant  of  regular  discipline,  and  un- 
provided with  defensive  armour,  utterly  discomfited 
the  assailants  at  Morgarten.* 

This  great  victory,  the  Marathon  of  Swis- 
serland,  confirmed  the  independence  of  the 
three  original  cantons.  After  some  years,  Lucerne, 
contiguous  in  situation  and  alike  in  interests,  was 
incorporated  into  their  confederacy.  It  was  far  more 
materially  enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  the  accession  of  Zuric,  Grlaris, 
Zug,  and  Berne,  all  which  took  place  within  two 
years.  The  first  and  last  of  these  cities  had  already 
been  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Helvetian  no- 
bility, and  their  internal  polity  was  altogether  repub- 
lican, f  They  acquired,  not  independence,  which 
they  already  enjoyed,  but  additional  security  by  this 
union  with  the  Swiss,  properly  so  called,  who  in  de- 
ference to  their  power  and  reputation  ceded  to  them 
the  first  rank  in  the  league.     The  eight  already  anu- 


*  Planta,  c.  7.  t  cc,  8.  9- 
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merated  arc  called  the  ancient  cantons,  and  continu- 
ed till  the  late  reformation  of  the  Helvetic  system,  to 
possess  several  distinctive  privileges,  and  even  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  subject  territories,  in  which  the 
five  cantons  of  Friburg,  Soleure,  Basle,  Schaffau- 
sen,  and  Appenzel,  did  not  participate.  From  this* 
time  the  united  cantons,  but  especially  those  of  Berne 
and  Zuric,  began  to  extend  their  territories  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  nobility.  The  same  contest  be- 
tween these  parties,  with  the  same  termination,  which 
we  know  generally  to  have  taken  place  in  Loinbar- 
dy  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  may 
be  traced  with  more  minuteness  in  the  annals  of 
Swisserland.*  Like  the  Lombards  too,  the  Helve- 
tic cities  acted  with  policy  and  moderation  towards 
the  nobles  whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to 
the  franchises  of  their  community,  as  co-burghers, 
(a  privilege  which  virtually  implied  a  defensive  alli- 
ance against  any  assailant,)  and  uniformly  respect- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  property.  Many  feudal  su- 
periorities they  obtained  from  the  owners  in  a  more 
peaceable  manner,  through  purchase  or  mortgage. 
Thus  the  house  of  Austria,  to  which  the  extensive 
domains  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg  had  devolved, 
abandoning  after  repeated  defeats  its  hopes  of  sub- 
duing the  forest  cantons,  alienated  a  great  part  of  its 
possessions  to  Zuric  and  Berne.f  And  the  last  rem- 
nant of  their  ancient  Helvetic  territories  iu  Argovia 

*  Planta,  c.  10.  t  c.  11. 
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were  wrested  in  1417  from  Frederic  count  of  Tyrol, 
who  imprudently  supporting  Pope  John  XXIII. 
against  the  council  of  Constance,  had  been  put  to 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  These  conquests  Berne  could 
not  be  induced  to  restore,  and  thus  completed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  confederate  republics.*  The 
other  free  cities,  though  not  yet  incorporated,  and 
the  few  remaining  nobles,  whether  lay  or  spiritual, 
of  whom  the  abbot  of  St  Grail  was  the  principal,  en- 
tered into  separate  leagues  with  different  cantons. 
Swisserland  became  therefore,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  free  country,  acknowledged  as 
such  by  neighbouring  states,  and  subject  to  no  ex- 
ternal controul,  though  still  comprehended  within 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

The  affairs  of  Swisserland  occupy  a  very  small 
space  in  the  great  ehart  of  European  history.  But 
in  some  respects  tfrey  are  more  interesting  than  the 
revolutions  of  mighty  kingdoms.  No  where  besides 
do  we  find  so  many  titles  to  our  sympathy,  or  the 
union  of  so  much  virtue  with  so  complete  success.  In 
the  Italian  republics,  a  more  splendid  temple  may 
seem  to  have  been  erected  to  liberty ;  but,  as  we  ap- 
proach, the  serpents  of  faction  hiss  around  her  altar, 
and  the  form  of  tyranny  flits  among  the  distant  sha- 
dows behind  the  shrine.  Swisserland,  not  abso- 
lutely blameless,  (for  what  republic  has  been  so?) 
but  comparatively  exempt  from  turbulence,  usurpa- 


*  Planta,  vol.  ii.  c.  1. 
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tion,  and  injustice,  has  well  deserved  to  employ  the 
native  pen  of  an  historian,  accounted  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  last  age.*  Other  nations  displayed  an 
insuperable  resolution  in  the  defence  of  walled  towns  ; 
but  the  steadiness  of  the  Swiss  in  the  field  of  battle 
was  without  a  parallel,  unless  we  recall  the  me- 
mory of  Lacedsemon.  It  was  even  established  as 
a  law,  that  whoever  returned  from  battle  after  a  de- 
feat, should  forfeit  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Sixteen  hundred  men  who  had  been  sent 
to  oppose  a  predatory  invasion  of  the  French  in  1444, 
though  they  might  have  retreated  without  loss,  de- 
termined rather  to  perish  on  the  spot,  and  fell  amidst 
a  far  greater  heap  of  the  hostile  slain. f  At  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Sempach  in  1385,  the  last  which  Aus- 
tria presumed  to  try  against  the  forest  cantons,  the 
enemy's  knights,  dismounted  from  their  horses,  pre- 

• 

*  I  am  unable  to  judge  of  Muller's  history  in  the  original 
language;  but,  presuming  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Planta's 
History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  to  be  a  free  trans- 
lation or  abridgement  of  it,  I  can  well  conceive  that  it  de- 
serves the  encomiums  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  other  foreign 
critics.  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  such  picturesque  and 
lively  delineation  in  a  modern  historian  of  distant  times.  But 
I  must  observe,  that  if  the  authentic  chronicles  of  Swisserland 
have  enabled  Muller  to  embellish  his  narration  with  so  much 
circumstantial  detail,  he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  his 
authorities.  No  man  could  write  the  annals  of  England  or 
France  in  the  fourteenth  century  with  such  particularity,  if  he 
was  scrupulous  not  to  fill  up  the  meagre  sketch  of  chroniclers 
from  the  stores  of  his  invention.  The  striking  scenery  of  Swis- 
serland, and  Muller's  exact  acquaintance  with  it,  have  given 
him  another  advantage  as  a  painter  of  history. 

t  Vol.  ii.  c.  2. 
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sented  an  impregnable  barrier  of  lances,  which  dis- 
concerted the  Swiss  ;  till  Winkelried,  a  gentleman  of 
Underwald,  commending  his  wife  and  children  to  his 
countrymen,  threw  himself  upon  the  opposite  ranks, 
and  collecting  as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp, 
forced  a  passage  for  his  followers  by  burying  them  in 
his  bosom.* 

The  burghers  and  peasants  of  Swisserland,  ill 
provided  with  cavalry,  and  better  able  to  dispense 
with  it  than  the  natives  of  champaign  countries,  may 
be  deemed  the  principal  restorers  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  tactics,  which  placed  the  strength  of  armies 
in  a  steady  mass  of  infantry.  Besides  their  splen- 
did victories  over  the  dukes  of  Austria,  and  their 
own  neighbouring  nobility,  they  had  repulsed,  in 
the  year  1375,  one  of  those  predatory  bodies  of 
troops,  the  scourge  of  Europe  in  that  age,  and  to 
whose  licentiousness  kingdoms  and  free  states  yield- 
ed alike  a  passive  submission.  They  gave  the  Dau- 
phin, afterwards  Louis  XI.,  who  entered  their  coun- 
try in  1444  with  a  similar  body  of  ruffians,  called 
Armagnacs,  the  disbanded  mercenaries  of  the  En- 
glish war,  sufficient  reason  to  desist  from  his  inva- 
sion and  to  respect  their  valour.  That  able  prince 
formed  indeed  so  high  a  notion  of  the  Swiss,  that 
he  sedulously  cultivated  their  alliance  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  was  made  abundantly  sensible  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy,  when  he  saw  his  greatest 
enemy,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  routed  at  Granson 

*Vol.  i.  c.  10. 
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and  Morat,  and  his  affairs  irrecoverably  ruined  by 
these  hardy  republicans.  The  ensuing  age  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  though  not  the  most  essentially 
glorious,  in  the  history  of  Swisserland.  Courted 
for  the  excellence  of  their  troops  by  the  rival  sove« 
reigns  of  Europe,  and  themselves  too  sensible  both 
to  ambitious  schemes  of  dominion  and  to  the  thirst  of 
money,  the  united  cantons,  came  to  play  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  wars  of  Lombardy,  with  great 
military  renown,  but  not  without  some  impeachment 
of  that  sterling  probity  which  had  distinguished 
their  earlier  efforts  for  independence.  These  events 
however  do  not  fall  within  my  limits ;  but  the  last 
year  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  leading  epoch,  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  this  sketch.  Though  the 
house  of  Austria  had  ceased  to  menace  the  liberties 
of  Helvetia,  and  had  even  been  for  many  years  its 
ally,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant service  he  might  derive  from  the  cantons  in  his 
projects  upon  Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  disadvantage  he 
sustained  by  their  partiality  to  French  interests,  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  unextinguished  supremacy  of 
the  empire.  That  supremacy  had  just  been  restored 
in  Germany  by  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  and  of  a  regular  pecuniary  contribution  for 
its  support  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  in  the  diet 
of  Worms.  The  Helvetic  cantons  were  summoned 
to  yield  obedience  to  these  imperial  laws  :  an  inno- 
vation, for  such  the  revival  of  obsolete  prerogatives 
must  be  considered,  exceedingly  hostile  to  their  re- 
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publican  independence,  and  involving  consequences 
not  less  material  in  their  eyes,  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  line  of  policy  which  tended  to  enrich,  if  not 
to  aggrandize  them.  Their  refusal  to  comply 
brought  on  a  war,  wherein  the  Tyrolese,  subjects  of 
Maximilian,  and  the  Swabian  league,  a  confederacy 
of  cities  in  that  province  lately  formed  under  the  em- 
peror's auspices,  were  principally  engaged  against 
the  Swiss.  But  the  success  of  the  latter  was  decisive, 
and  after  a  terrible  devastation  of  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  peace  was  concluded  upon  terms  very  ho- 
nourable for  Swisserland.  The  cantons  were  de- 
clared free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  and  from  all  contributions  imposed  by  the 
diet.  Their  right  to  enter  into  foreign  alliances, 
even  hostile  to  the  empire,  if  it  was  not  expressly  re- 
cognized, continued  unimpaired  in  practice  ;  nor  am 
I  aware  that  they  were  at  any  time  afterwards  sup- 
posed to  incur  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  such  pro- 
ceedings. Though  perhaps,  in  the  strictest  letter  of 
public  law,  the  Swiss  cantons  were  not  absolutely 
released  from  their  subjection  to  the  empire  until  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  their  real  sovereignty  must  be 
dated  by  an  historian  from  the  year  when  every  pre- 
rogative which  a  government  can  exercise  was  finally 
abandoned.* 

*Planta,  vol.  ii.  c.  4. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND  SARACENS. 

Rise  of  Mahommedism — Causes  of  its  Success — Progress  of  Sa- 
racen Jlrnis — Greek  Empire — Decline  of  the  Khalifs — The 
Greeks  recover  part  of  their  Losses — The  Turks — The  Cru- 
sades—  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins — Its  Reco- 
very by  the  Greeks — The  Moguls — The  Ottomans — Danger 
at  Constantinople — Timur — Capture  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  II. — Marm  of  Europe. 

THE  difficulty  which  occurs  to  us  in  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  a  natural  commencement  of  modern  history 
even  iu  the  Western  countries  of  Europe  is  much 
enhanced  when  we  direct  out  attention  to  the  East- 
ern empire,  In  tracing  the  long  series  of  the  By- 
zantine annals,  we  never  lose  sight  of  antiquity  :  the 
Greek  language,  the  Roman  name,  the  titles,  the 
laws,  all  the  shadowy  circumstance  of  ancient  great- 
ness, attend  us  throughout  the  progress  from  the  first 
to  the  last  of  the  Constantines  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  observe  the  external  condition  and  relations  of 
their  empire,  that  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be  embark- 
ed in  a  new  sea,  and  are  compelled  to  deduce,  from 
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points  of  bearing  to  the  history  of  other  nations,  a  line 
of  separation,  which  the  domestic  revolutions  of  Con- 
stantinople would  not  satisfactorily  afford.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mohammed,  and  the  conquests  of  his  dis- 
ciples, present  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Asia,  still 
mo*e  important  and  more  definite  than  the  subversion 
of  the  ^»oman  empire  in  Europe;  and  hence  the  boun- 
dary line  bt-rpgn  the  ancient  and  modern  divisions 
of  Byzantine  histo^  wUl  intersect  the  reign  of  Hera- 
clius.  That  prince  ma)  ,  ,  gaid  to  have  gtood  on  the 
verge  of  both  hemispheres  of  u^  whose  youtll  was 
crowned  with  the  last  victories  over  tn^  successors  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  whose  age  was  clouded  by  the  first 
calamities  of  Mohammedan  invasion. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  had  a  permanent 
influence  upon  the  civil  history  of  mankind,  none 
could  so  little  be  anticipated  by  human  prudence  as 
that  effected  by  the  religion  of  Arabia.  As  the  seeds 
of  invisible  disease  grow  up  sometimes  in  silence  to 
maturity,  till  they  manifest  themselves  hopeless  and 
irresistible,  the  gradual  propagation  of  a  new  faith  in 
a  barbarous  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire 
was  hardly  known  perhaps,  and  certainly  disregard- 
ed, in  the  court  of  Constantinople.  Arabia,  in  the 
age  of  Mohammed,  was  divided  into  many  small 
states,  most  of  which,  however,  seem  to  have  looked 
up  to  that  of  Mecca,  as  the  capital  of  their  nation,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  their  religious  worship.  The  cap- 
ture of  that  city  accordingly,  and  subjugation  of  its 

Vol.  II.  3  F 
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powerful  and  numerous  aristocracy,  readily  drew  af- 
ter it  the  submission  of  the  minor  tribes,  who  trans- 
ferred to  the  conqueror  the  reverence  they  were  used 
to  shew  to  those  he  had  subdued.  If  we  consider 
Mahommed  only  as  a  military  usurper,  there  is  no- 
thing more  explicable,  or  more  analogous,  especi*'ty? 
to  the  course  of  Oriental  history,  than  h^  access. 
But  as  the  author  of  a  religious  impost  °>  uPon  wnich> 
though  avowedly  unattested,  -a  thouSh  originally 
discountenanced  by  the  #li  maSis^ate,  he  had  the 
boldness  to  four'1  a  scneme  °f  universal  dominion, 
which  his  followers  were  half  enabled  to  realize,  it 
is  a  curious  speculation,  by  what  means  he  could  in- 
spire so  sincere,  so  ardent,  so  energetic,  and  so  per- 
manent a  belief. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  Mahammedism  is  not  perhaps  at 
present  attainable  by  those  most  conversant  with  this 
department  of  literature.*  But  we  may  point  out 
several  of  leading  importance :  in  the  first  place,  those 


#  We  are  very  destitude  of  satisfactory  materials  for  the 
history  of  Mohammed  himself.  Abulfeda,  the  most  judicious 
of  his  biographers,  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it 
must  have  been  morally  impossible  to  discriminate  the  truth 
amidst  the  torrent  of  fabulous  tradition.  Al  Jannabi,  whom 
Gagnier  translated,  is  a  mere  legend  writer;  it  would  be  as 
rational  to  quote  the  Acta  Sanctorum  as  his  romance.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  prophet, 
except  as  it  is  deducible  from  the  Koran;  and  some  sceptical 
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just  and  elevated  notions  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of 
moral  duties,  the  gold  ore  that  pervades  the  dross  of 
the  Koran,  which  were  calculated  to  strike  a  serious 
and  reflecting  people,  already  perhaps  disinclined, 
by  intermixture  with  their  Jewish  and  Christian  fel- 
low citizens,  to  the  superstitions  of  ancient  idolatry ; 
next,  the  artful  incorporation  of  tenets,  usages,  and 
traditions  from  the  various  religions  that  existed  in 
Arabia ;  and  thirdly,  the  extensive  application  of  the 
precepts  in  the  Koran,  a  book  confessedly  written 
with  much  elegance  and  purity,  to  all  legal  transac- 
tions, and  all  the  business  of  life.     It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  add  to  these,  what  is  commonly 
considered  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Mohamme- 
danism, its  indulgence  to  voluptuousness.     But  this 
appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.     Although  the 
character  of  its  founder  may  have  been  tainted  by 
sensuality  as  well  as  ferociousness,  I  do  not  think 
that  he  relied  upon  inducements  of  the  former  kind 
for  the  diffusion  of  his  system.     We  are  not  to  judge 
of  this  by  rules  of  Christian  purity,  or  of   Euro- 
pean practice.     If  polygamy  was  a  prevailing  usage 
in  Arabia,  as  is  not  questioned,  its  permission  gave 
no  additional  license  to  the  proselytes  of  Mohammed, 

Orientalists  have  called  in  question  the  absolute  genuineness 
even  of  that.  Gibbon  has  hardly  apprized  the  reader  sufficiently 
of  the  crumbling  foundation  upon  which  his  narritive  of  Moham- 
med's life  and  actions  depends. 
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who  will  be  found  rather  to  have  narrowed  the  un- 
bounded liberty  of  Oriental  manners  in  this  respect ; 
while  his  decided  condemnation  of  adultery,  and  of 
incestuous  connexions,  so  frequent  among  barbarous 
nations,  does  not  argue  a  very  lax  and  accommoda- 
ting morality.  A  devout  Mussulman  exhibits  much 
more  of  the  Stoical,  than  the  Epicurean  character. 
Nor  can  any  one  read  the  Koran  without  being  sen- 
sible that  it  breathes  an  austere  and  scrupulous  spirit. 
And  in  fact  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  or  sect  is 
little  likely  to  obtain  permanent  success  by  indulging 
the  vices  and  luxuries  of  mankind.  I  should  rather 
be  disposed  to  reckon  the  severity  of  Mohammed's 
discipline  among  the  causes  of  its  influence.  Pre- 
cepts of  ritual  observance,  being  always  definite  and 
unequivocal,  are  less  likely  to  be  neglected,  after 
their  obligation  has  been  acknowledged,  than  those 
of  moral  virtue.  Thus  the  long  fasting,  the  pilgri- 
mages, the  regular  prayers  and  ablutions,  the  con- 
stant almsgiving,  the  abstinence  from  stimulating 
liquors,  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  created  a  visible 
standard  of  practice  among  its  followers,  and  pre- 
served a  continual  recollection  of  their  law. 

But  the  prevalence  of  Islam  in  the  life-time  of  its 
prophet,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  its  existence, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  spirit  of  martial  energy  that 
he  infused  into  it.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  is  as  es- 
sentially a  military  system,  as  the  institution  of  chival- 
y  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  people  of  Arabia,  a  race 
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of  strong  passions  and  sanguinary  temper,  enured  to 
habits  of  pillage  and  murder,  found  in  the  law  of  their 
native  prophet,  not  a  license,  but  a  command  to  deso- 
late the  world,  and  the  promise  of  all  that  their  glow- 
ing imaginations  could  anticipate  of  Paradise  annexed 
to  all  in  which  they  most  delighted  upon  earth.  It  is 
difficult  for  us,  in  the  calmness  of  our  closets,  to  con- 
ceive that  feverish  intensity  of  excitement  to  which 
man  may  be  wrought,  when  the  animal  and  intellec- 
tual energies  of  his  nature  converge  to  a  point,  and 
the  buoyancy  of  strength  and  courage  reciprocates 
the  influence  of  moral  sentiment  or  religious  hope. 
The  effect  of  this  union  I  have  formerly  remarked  in 
the  Crusade^ ;  a  phenomenon  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Saracens.  In  each,  one 
hardly  knows  whether  most  to  admire  the  prodigious 
exertions  of  heroism,  or  to  revolt  from  the  ferocious 
bigotry  that  attended  them.  But  the  Crusades  were 
a  temporary  effort,  not  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  Christendom,  which,  even  in  the  darkest  and 
most  superstitious  ages,  was  not  susceptible  of  the  so- 
litary and  over-ruling  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems 
They  needed  no  excitement  from  pontiffs  and  preach- 
ers to  atchieve  the  work  to  which  they  were  called ; 
the  precept  was  in  their  law,  the  principle  was 
in  their  hearts,  the  assurance  of  success  was  in 
their  swords.  O  prophet,  exclaimed  Ali,  when 
Mohammed,  in  the  first  years  of  his  mission, 
sought  among  the  scanty  and  hesitating  assembly 
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of  his  friends,  a  vizir  and  lieutenant  in  command, 
I  am  the  man ;  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizir 
over  them.*  These  words  of  Mohammed's  early 
and  illustrious  disciple  are,  as  it  were,  a  text,  upon 
which  the  commentary  expands  into  the  whole  Sa- 
racenic history.  They  contain  the  vital  essence  of 
his  religion,  implicit  faith  and  ferocious  energy. 
Death,  slavery,  tribute  to  unbelievers,  were  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  To  the  idolaters  in- 
deed, or  those  who  acknowledged  no  special  revela- 
tion, one  alternative  only  was  proposed,  conversion 
or  the  sword.  The  people  of  the  Book,  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  Koran,  or  four  sects  of  Christians,  Jews, 
Magians,  and  Sabians,  were  permitted  to  redeem 
their  adherence  to  their  ancient  law  by  the  payment 
of  tribute,  and  other  marks  of  humiliation  ind  servi- 
tude. But  the  limits  which  Mohammedan  intolerance 
had  prescribed  to  itself  were  seldom  transgressed,  the 
word  pledged  to  unbelievers  was  seldom  forfeited  ; 
and  with  all  their  insolence  and  oppression,  the  Mos- 
lem conquerors  were  mild  and  liberal  in  comparison 
with  those  who  obeyed  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  the  death  of  Mohammed  in  632,  bis  temporal 
and  religious  sovereignty  embraced,  and  was  limited 


*  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  284. 
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fry,  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  Roman  and  Persian 
empires,  engaged  in  tedious  and  indecisive  hostility 
ipon  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Armenian 
nountains,  were  viewed  by  the  ambitious  fanatics  of 
Ms  creed  as  their  quarry.    In  the  very  first  year  of 
.Mohammed's  immediate  successor,  Abubeker,  each 
of  these  mighty  empires  was  invaded.     The  latter 
opposed  but  a  short  resistance.     The  crumbling  fa- 
bric of  eastern  despotism  is  never  secure  agai»st  ra- 
***  a^  total  subversion;  a  few  victories,  afew  sieges, 
carrkd  the  A*^,n  ^  from  the  Tigrig  io  tlie  Oxus, 

and  overthrow,  with  the  ~  ^anian  dynasty,  the  an- 
cient and  famous  religion  they  ha&  professed.  Seven 
years  of  active  and  unceasing  warfare  sufficed  to  sub- 
jugate the  rich  province  of  Syria,  though  defended 
by  numerous  armies  and  fortrlo.d  cities  •  and 
the  khalif  Omar  had  scarcely  retm*^  thanks 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  conquest,  "I^q  Amrou 
his  lieutenant  announced  to  him  the  entity 
reduction  of  Egypt.     After  some  interval  the 
Saracens  won  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  a  third  province 
was  irretrievably  torn  from  the  Greek  empire. 
These  western  conquests  introduced  them  to 
fresh  enemies,  and  ushered  in  more  splendid  suc- 
cesses ;  encouraged  by  the  disunion  of  the  Vi- 

698 
sigoths,  and  invited  by  treachery,  Musa,  the 

general  of  a  master  who  sat  beyond  the  opposite  ex 
tremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  passed  over 
into  Spain,  and  within  about  two  years  the 
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name  of  Mohammed  was  invoked  under  the  Pyre 
neans.* 

These  conquests,  which  astonish  the  careless  anl 
superficial,   are  less  perplexing  to  a  calm  inquire 
than  their  cessation  ;  the  loss  of  half  the  Roman  en- 
pire,  than  the  preservation  of  the  rest.     A  glance 
from  Medina  to  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the 
sevuith  century  would  probably  have  induced  an  in- 
different spectator,  if  such  a  being  may  be  imagined, 
to  antidote  by  eight  hundred  years  the  p^aIi& 
ment  of  a  Mohammedan  doming  ~* °n  the  sho'*S  °f 
the  Hellespont.    The  fr- -°  OI  tlemclms  1,atl  withered 
in  the  Syrian  v**1' ;  and  his  successors  appeared  as 
incapable  to  resist,  as  they  were  unworthy  to  govern. 
Their   despotism,   unchecked    by   law,  was    often 
punished  by  success^1  rebellion;  lion;  but  not  a 
whiper  of  civil  -M&erty  was  ever  heard,  and  the 


*  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens.  Cardonne,  Revolutions 
de  PAfrique  et  de  l'Espagne.  The  former  of  these  works  is 
well  known,  and  justly  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  pictures- 
que details.  Scarcely  any  narritive  has  ever  excelled  in  beauty 
the  death  of  Hossein.  But  these  do  not  tend  to  render  it  more 
deserving  of  confidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  pretty  general  rule,  th;it  circumstantiality,  which  enhances 
the  credibility  of  a  witness,  diminishes  that  of  an  historian,  re- 
mote in  time  or  situation.  And  I  observe  that  Reiske,  in  his 
preface  to  Abulfeda,  speaks  of  Wakidi,  from  whom  Ockley's 
book  is  but  a  translation,  as  a  mere  fabulist. 
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vicissitudes  of  servitude  and  anarchy  consum- 
mated the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  nation.  Less 
ignorant  than  the  western  barbarians,  the  Greeks 
abused  their  ingeuuity  in  theological  controversies, 
those  especially  which  related  to  the  nature  and  in- 
carnation of  our  Saviour ;  wherein  the  disputants,  as 
is  usual,  became  more  positive  and  rancorous,  as  their 
creed  receded  from  the  possibility  of  human  appre- 
hension. Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  clergy,  who 
had  not,  in  the  east,  obtained  the  prerogative  of  guid- 
ing the  national  faith ;  the  sovereigns  sided  alternate- 
ly with  opposing  factions  ;  Heraclius  was  not  too 
brave,  nor  Theodora  too  infamous,  for  discussions  of 
theology  ;  and  the  dissenters  from  an  imperial  deci-, 
sion  were  involved  in  the  double  proscription  of  trea- 
son and  heresy.  But  the  persecutors  of  their  oppo- 
nents at  home  pretended  to  cowardly  scrupulousness 
in  the  field  ;  nor  was  the  Greek  church  ashamed  to 
require  the  lustration  of  a  canonical  penance  from  the 
soldier,  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  enemies  in  a  na- 
tional war. 

But  this  depraved  people  were  preserved  from 
destruction  by  the  vices  of  their  enemies,  still  more 
than  by  some  intrinsic  resources  which  they  still 
possessed.  A  rapid  degeneracy  enfeebled  the  victo- 
rious Moslem  in  their  career.  That  irresistible  en- 
thusiasm, that  earnest  and  disinterested  zeal  of  the 
companions  of  Mohammed  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost,   even   before  the  first  generation  had  passed 

Vol.  If.  3  G  " 
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away.     In    the  fruitful  vallies  of   Damascus   and 
Bassora,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  forgot  their  abste- 
mious habits.     Rich  from  the  tributes  of  an  enslaved 
people,  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  knew  no  em- 
ployment of  riches  but  in  sensual  luxury,  and  paid 
the  price  of  voluptuous  indulgence  in  the  relaxation 
of  their  strength  and  energy.     Under  the  reign  of 
Moawiyah,  the  fifth  khalif,  an  hereditary  succession 
was  substituted  for  the  free  choice  of  the  faithful,  by 
which  the  first  representatives  of  the  prophet  had 
been  elevated  to  power ;  and  this  regulation,  necessa- 
ry as  it  plainly  was,  to  avert  in  some  degree  the  dan- 
gers of  schism  and  civil  war,  exposed  the  kingdom  to 
the  certainty  of  being  often  governed  by  feeble  ty- 
rants.    But  no  regulation  could  be  more  than  a  tem- 
porary preservative  against  civil  war.     The  dissen- 
sions which  still  separate  and  render  hostile  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  may  be  traced  to  the  first  events 
that  ensued  upon  his  death,  to  the  rejection  of  his 
son-in-law   Ali  by  the   electors   of  Medina.     Two 
reigns,  those  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  passed  in  ex- 
ternal glory  and   domestic  reverence ;  but  the   old 
age  of  Othman  was  weak  and  imprudent,  and  the 
conspirators  against  him  established  the  first  among 
a  hundred  precedents  of  rebellion  and  regicide.     Ali 
was  now  chosen ;  but  a  strong  faction  disputed  his 
right ;  and  the  Saracen  empire  was  for  many  years 
distracted  with  civil  war  among  competitors,  who  ap- 
pealed, in  reality,  to  no  other  decision  than  that  of 
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the  sword.  The  family  of  Ommiyah  succeeded 
at  last  in  establishing  an  unresisted,  if  not  an  un- 
doubted title.  But  rebellions  were  perpetually 
breaking  out  in  that  vast  extt^t  of  dominion,  till  one 
of  these  revolters  acquired  by  sucw>ss  a  better 
name  than  rebel,  and  founded  the  o-jnasty  of 
the  Abbassides. 

Damascus  had  been  the  seat  of  empire  ui^er  ^e 
Ommiades ;  it  was  removed  by  the  succeeding  t^j. 
ly  to  their  new  city  of  Bagdad.  There  are  not  any 
names  in  the  long  line  of  khalifs,  after  the  compa- 
nions of  Mohammed,  more  renowned  in  history  than 
some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  this  ca- 
pital, Almansor,  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  Alraamun. 
Their  splendid  palaces,  their  numerous  guards,  their 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  populousness  and 
wealth  uf  their  cities,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the  western  nations  in 
the  same  age.  In  their  court,  learning,  which  the 
first  Moslem  had  despised  as  unwarlike,  or  rejected 
as  profane,  was  held  in  honour.*  The  khalif  Alma- 
mun,  especially,  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  letters  ;  the  philosophical  writings  of  Greece  were 
eagerly  sought  and  translated  ;  the  stars  were  num- 
bered, the  course  of  the  planets  was  measured  ;  the 

*  The  Arabian  writers  date  the  origin  of  their  literature  (ex- 
cept those  works  of  fiction  which  had  always  been  popular) 
from  the  reign  of  Almansor.  A.  D.  758.  Abulpharagius,  p. 
160.    Gibbon,  c.  52. 
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Arabians  improved  upon  the  science  they  borrowed, 
and  returned  it  with  abundant  interest  to  Europe  in 
the  communication  of  mineral  figures,  and  the  in- 
tellectual  language  of algebra.*  Yet  the  merit  of  the 
Abbassides  has  ^en  exaggerated  by  adulation  or 
gratitude.  A^r  a^  ^ne  vague  praises  of  hireling 
poets  why^  have  sometimes  been  repeated  in  Eu- 
rope »* lS  very  rare  ^°  reaf^  ^ie  ^^tory  of  an  eastern 
gov^reign  unstained  by  atrocious  crimes.  No  Chris- 
dan  government,  except  perhaps  that  of  Constantino- 
ple, exhibits  such  a  series  of  tyrants  as  the  khalifs  of 
Bagdad  ;  if  deeds  of  blood  wrought  through  unbri- 
dled passion,  or  jealous  policy,  may  challenge  the 
name  of  tyranny.  These  are  ill  redeemed  by  cere- 
monious devotion,  and  acts  of  trifling,  perhaps  osten- 
tatious, humility;  or  even  by  the  best  attribute  of 


*  Several  very  recent  publications  contain  interesting  de- 
tails on  Saracen  literature;  Berington's  Literary  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Mills's  History  of  Mahommedanisra,  chap.  vi. 
Turner's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Harris's  Philological  Ar- 
rangements is  perhaps  a  book  better  known;  and  though  it  has 
since  been  much  excelled,  was  one  of  the  first  contributions, 
in  our  own  language,  to  this  department,  in  which  a  great  deal 
yet  remains  for  the  oriental  scholars  of  Europe.  Casiri's  ad- 
mirable catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial  ought  before 
this  to  have  been  followed  up  by  a  more  accurate  examination 
of  their  contents  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give.  But 
sound  literature  and  the  Escurial  ! — what  jarring  ideas  ! 
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Mohammedan  princes,  a  rigorous  justice  in  chastis- 
ing the  offences  of, others.  Anecdotes  of  this  descrip- 
tion give  as  imperfect  a  sketch  of  an  oriental  sove- 
reign as  monkish  chroniclers  sometimes  draw  of  one 
in  Europe,  who  founded  monasteries  and  obeyed  the 
clergy  ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  former  are 
in  much  better  taste. 

Though  the  Abbassides  have  acquired  more  ce- 
lebrity, they  never  attained  the  real  strength  of  their 
predecessors.  Under  the  last  of  the  house  of  Om- 
miyah,  one  command  was  obeyed  almost  along  the 
supposed  course  of  the  sun,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sihon  to  the  utmost  promontory  of  Portugal.  But 
the  revolution  which  changed  the  succession  of  kha- 
lifs,  produced  another  not  less  important.  A  fugi- 
gitive  of  the  vanquished  family,  by  name  Abdalrah- 
man,  arrived  in  Spain ;  and  the  Moslems  of  that 
country,  not  sharing  in  the  prejudices  which  had 
stirred  up  the  Persians  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Ab- 
bas, and  conscious  that  their  remote  situation  intitled 
them  to  independence,  proclaimed  him  khalif  of  Cor- 
dova. There  could  be  little  hope  of  reducing  so 
distant  a  dependency ;  and  the  example  was  not  un- 
likely to  be  imitated.  In  the  reign  of  Haroun  Al- 
raschid,  two  principalities  were  formed  in  Africa ; 
of  the  Aglabites  who  reigned  over  Tunis  and  Tri- 
poli ;  and  of  the  Edrissites  in  the  western  parts  of 
Barbary.     These  yielded  iu  about  a  century  to  the 
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Fatimites,  a  more  powerful  dynasty,  who  afterwards 
established  an  empire  in  Egypt.* 

The  loss,  however,  of  Spain  and  Africa  was  the 
inevitable  effect  of  that  immensely  extended  domi- 
nion, which  their  separation  alone  would  not  have 
enfeebled.  But  other  revolutions  awaited  it  at  home. 
In  the  history  of  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad  we  read 
over  again    the   decline  of   European  monarchies, 
through  their  various  symptoms  of  ruin ;  and  find  al- 
ternate analogies  to  the  insults  of  the  barbarians  to- 
wards imperial  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the  per- 
sonal insignificence  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  to 
the  feudal  usurpations  that  dismembered  the  inheri- 
tance of  Charlemagne.     1.  Beyond  the  northeastern 
frontier  of  the  Saracen  empire,  dwelt  a  warlike  and 
powerful  nation  of  the  Tartar  family,  who  defended 
the  independence  of  Turkestan  from  the  sea  of  Aral 
to  the  great  central  chain  of  mountains.    In  the  wars 
which  the  khalifs  or  their  lieutenants  waged  against 
them,  many  of  these  Turks  were  led  into  captivity, 
and  dispersed  over  the  empire.     Their  strength  and 
courage  distinguished  them  among  a  people  grown 
effeminate  by  luxury ;  and  that  jealousy  of  disaffec- 
tion among  his  subjects,  so  natural  to  an  eastern  mo- 
narch, might  be  an  additional  motive  with  the  kha- 
lif  Motassem  to  form  bodies  of  guards  out  of  these 


*  For  these  revolutions,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  in 
the  memory,  consult  Cardonne,  who  has  made  as  much  of  them 
as  the  subject  would  bear. 
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prisoners.     But  his  policy  was  fatally    erroneous. 
More  rude,  and  even  more  ferocious  than  the  Arabs, 
they  contemned  the  feebleness  of  the  khalifate,  while 
they  grasped  at  its  riches.     The  son  of  Motassem, 
Motawakkel,  was  murdered  in  his  palace  by  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  ;  and  his  fate  revealed  the  secret 
of  the  empire,  that  the  choice  of  its  sovereigns  had 
passed  to  their  slaves.    Degradation  and  death  were 
frequently  the  lot  of   succeeding   khalifs  ;    but,  in 
the  east,  the  son  leaps  boldly  on  the  throne  which 
the  blood  of  his  father  has  stained,  and  the  praetorian 
guards  of  Bagdad  rarely  failed  to  render  a  fallacious 
obedience  to  the  nearest  heir  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
2.  In  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the  sovereigns  of  Bagdad 
sunk  almost  into  oblivion.     Al  Radi,  who  died  in 
940,  was  the  last  of  these  that  officiated  in  the  mosque, 
that  commanded  the  forces  in  person,  that  addressed 
the  people  from  the  pulpit,  that  enjoyed  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  royalty.*     But,  he  was  the  first 
who  appointed,  instead  of  a  vizir,  a  new  officer,  a 
mayor,  as  it  were,  of  the  palace,  with  the  title  of 
Emir  al  omra,  commander  of  commanders,  to  whom 
he  delegated  by  compulsion  the  functions  of  his  of- 
fice.   This  title  was  usually  seized  by  active  and 


*  Abulfeda,  p.  261.  Gibbon,  c.  52.  Modern  Univ.  Hist. 
rol.  ii.  Al  Radi's  command  of  the  army  is  only  mentioned  by 
the  last. 
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martial  spirits  ;  it  was  sometimes  hereditary,  and  in 
effect  irrevokable  by  the  khalifs,  whose  names  hard- 
ly appear  after  this  time  in  oriental  annals.  3.  Du- 
ring these  revolutions  of  the  palace,  every  province 
successively  shook  off  its  allegiance ;  new  principali- 
ties were  formed  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as  well 
as  in  Khorasan  and  Persia,  till  the  dominion  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  literally  confined  to 
the  city  of  Bagdad  and  its  adjacent  territory.  For  a 
time,  some  of  these  princes,  who  had  been  appointed 
as  governors  by  the  khalifs,  professed  to  respect  his 
supremacy,  by  naming  him  in  the  public  prayers, 
and  upon  the  coin ;  but  these  tokens  of  dependence 
were  gradually  obliterated.* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Saracenic  history  for  three 
centuries  after  Mohammed ;  one  age  of  glorious  con- 
quest ;  a  second  of  stationary,  but  rather  precarious 
greatness ;  a  third  of  rapid  decline.  The  Greek  em- 
pire meanwhile  survived,  and  almost  recovered  from 
the  shock  it  had  sustained.  Besides  the  decline  of 
its  enemies,  several  circumstances  may  be  enumera- 
ted, tending  to  its  preservation.  The  maritime  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  had  been  over-run  by  the  Moham- 
medans; but  between  this  and  the  lesser  Asia  Mount 
Taurus  raises  its  massy  buckler,  spreading,  as  a  na- 


*  The  decline  of  the  Saracens  is  fully  discusser!  in  the  52d 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  which  is,  in  itself,  a  complete  philosophical 
dissertation  upon  this  part  of  history. 
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tural  bulwark,  from  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia  to 
the  hilly  district  of  Isauria,  whence  it  extends  in  an 
easterly  direction,  separating  the  Cappadocian  and 
Cilician  plains,  and  after  thowing  off  considerable 
ridges  to  the  north  and  south,  connects  itself  with 
other  chains  of  mountains  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Beyond  this  barrier  the  Saracens 
formed  no  durable  settlement,  though  the  armies  of 
Alraschid  wasted  the  country  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  city  of  Amorium  in  Phrygia  was  razed 
to  the  ground  by  Al  Motassem.  The  position  of 
Constantinople,  chosen  with  a  sagacity  to  which  the 
course  of  events  almost  gave  the  appearance  of  pre- 
science, secured  her  from  any  immediate  danger  on 
the  side  of  Asia,  and  rendered  her  as  little  accessible 
to  an  enemy,  as  any  city  which  valour  and  patriotism 
did  not  protect.  Yet  in  the  days  of  Arabian 
energy,  she  was  twice  attacked  by  great  na- 
val armaments ;  the  first  siege,  or  rather  blockade, 
continued  for  seven  years ;  the  second,  though  short- 
er, was  more  terrible,  and  her  walls,  as  well 

716 
as  her  port,  were  actually  invested  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  khalif  Waled,  under  his  brother 
Moslema.*  The  final  discomfiture  of  these  assail- 
ants shewed  the  resisting  force  of  the  empire,  or 
rather  of  its  capital ;  but  perhaps  the  abandonment 


*  Gibbon,  c.  52. 
Vol.  11.  3  H 
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of  such  maritime  enterprizes  by  the  Saracens  may  be 
in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  removal  of  their  me- 
tropolis from  Damascus  to  Bagdad.  But  the  Greeks 
in  their  turn  determined  to  dispute  the  command  of 
the  sea ;  by  possessing  the  secret  of  an  inextinguish- 
able lire,  they  fought  on  superior  terms ;  their  wealth, 
perhaps  their  skill,  enabled  them  to  employ  larger 
and  better  appointed  vessels;  and  they  ultimately 
expelled  their  enemies  from  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Cyprus.  By  land,  they  were  less  desirous  of  en- 
countering the  Moslems.  The  science  of  tactics  is 
studied  by  the  pusillanimous,  like  that  of  medicine 
by  the  sick ;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Leo  and 
Constantine,  have  left  written  treatises  on  the  art  of 
avoiding  defeat,  of  protracting  contest,  of  resisting 
attack,*  But  this  timid  policy,  and  even  the  pur- 
chase of  armistices  from  the  Saracens,  were  not  ill 
calculated  for  the  state  of  both  nations ;  while  Con- 
stantinople temporized,  Bagdad  shook  to  her  founda- 
tions, and  the  heirs  of  the  Roman  name  might  boast 
the  immortality  of  their  own  empire,  when  they  con- 
templated the  dissolution  of  that  which  had  so  rapid- 
ly sprang  up  and  perished.     Amidst  all  the  crimes 


*  Gibbon,  c.  53.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his  ad- 
vice to  his  son  as  to  the  administration  of  the  empire,  betrays 
a  mind  not  ashamed  to  confess  weakness  and  cowardice,  and 
pleasing  itself  in  petty  arts  to  elude  the  rapacity,  or  divide  the 
power  of  its  enemies. 
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and  revolutions  of  the  Byzantine  government,  and  its 
history  is  but  a  series  of  crimes  and  revolutions,  it 
was  never  dismembered  by  intestine  war ;  a  sedition 
in  the  army,  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  a  conspiracy  in 
the  palace,  precipitated  a  monarch  from  the  throne  ; 
but  the  allegiance  of  Constantinople  was  instantly 
transferred  to  his  successor,  and  the  provinces  im- 
plicitly obeyed  the  voice  of  the  capital.    The  custom 
too  of  partition,  so  baneful  to  the  Latin  kingdoms, 
and  which  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sara- 
cens, never  prevailed  in  the  Greek  empire.     It  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as  vicious  indeed 
and  cowardly,  but  more  wealthy,  more  enlightened, 
and  far  more  secure  from  its  enemies,  than  under  the 
first  successors  of  Heraclius.   For  about  one  hundred 
years  preceding  there  had  been  only  partial  wars 
with  the  Mohammedan  potentates  ;  and  in  these  the 
emperors  seem  gradually  to  have  gained  the  advan- 
tage, and  to  have  become  more  frequently  the  aggres- 
sors.    But  the  increasing;  distractions  of  the 
east  encouraged  two  brave  usurpers,  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  to  attempt 
the  actual  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces.     They  car- 
ried the  Roman   arras  (one  may  use  the  term  with 
less  reluctance  than  usual)  over  Syria ;  Antioch  and 
Aleppo  were  taken  by  storm,  Damascus  submitted ; 
even  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  ancient 
boundary  of  the  Euphrates,  were  added  to  the  tro- 
phies of  Zimisces,  who  unwillingly  spared  the  capi- 
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tal  of  the  khalifate.  From  such  distant  conquests  it 
was  expedient,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  withdraw  ; 
but  Cilicia  and  Antioch  were  permanently  restored  to 
the  empire.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople  possessed  the  best  and 
greatest  portion  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples,  a 
part  of  Sicily,  the  whole  Europern  dominions  of  the 
Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor, 
with  some  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia.* 

These  successes  of  the  Greek  empire  were  cer- 
tainly much  rather  due  to  the  weakness  of  its  ene- 
mies, than  to  any  revival  of  courage  and  vigour; 
yet  they  would  probably  have  been  more  durable, 
if  the  contest  had  been  only  with  the  khalifate,  or 
the  kingdoms  derived  from  it.  But  anew  actor  was 
to  appear  on  the  stage  of  Asiatic  tragedy.  The 
same  Turkish  nation,  the  slaves  and  captives  from 
which  had  become  arbiters  of  the  sceptre  of  Bag- 
dad, passed  their  original  limits  of  the  Iaxartes  or 
Sihon.  The  sultans  of  Grazna,  a  dynasty  whose 
splendid  conquests  were  of  very  short  duration,  had 
deemed  it  politic  to  divide  the  strength  of  these  for- 
midable allies,  by  inviting  a  part  of  them  into  Kho- 


*  Gibbon,  cc.  52  and  53*  The  latter  of  these  chapters  con- 
tains as  luminous  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Greece,  as  the 
former  does  of  Saracenic  history.  In  each,  the  facts  are  not 
grouped  historically  according  to  the  order  of  time,  but  philoso- 
phically according  to  their  relations. 
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rasan.  They  covered  that  fertile  province  with  their 
pastoral  tents,  and  beckoned  their  compatriots  to 
share  the  riches  of  the  south.  The  Gaznevides  fell 
the  earliest  victims  ;  but  Persia,  violated  in  turn  by 
every  conqueror,  was  a  tempting  and  unresisting 
prey.  Togrol  Bek,  the  founder  of  the  Sel-  ^qoq 
jukian  dynasty  of  Turks,  overthrew  the  fa- 
mily of  Bowides,  who  had  long  reigned  at  Ispahan, 
respected  the  pageant  of  Mohammedan  sovereignty 
in  the  khalif  of  Bagdad,  embraced  with  all  his  tribes 
the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  and  commenced  the 
attack  upon  Christendom  by  an  irruption  into  Ar- 
menia. His  nephew  and  successor  Alp  Arslan,  de- 
feated and  took  prisoner  the  emperor  Romanus  .  «~ . 
Diogenes  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  was 
almost  consummated  by  princes  of  the  same  family, 
the  Seljukians  of  Rum,*  who  were  permitted,  by  Via- 
lex  Shah,  the  third  sultan  of  the  Turks,  to  form  an 
independent  kingdom.  Through  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  the  selfish  impolicy  of  rival  competitors 
for  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  who  bartered  the 
strength  of  the  empire  for  assistance,  the  Turks  be- 
came masters  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and  fortified  pas- 
ses ;  nor  did  there  seem  any  obstacle  to  their  inva- 
sion of  Europe. \ 


*  Rum,  i.  e.  country  of  the  Romans. 

f  Gibbon,  c.  57.  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  t.  ii.  1.  2. 
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In  this  state  of  jeopardy,  the  Greek  empire  looked 
for  aid  to  the  nations  of  the  west,  and  received  it  in 
fuller  measure  than  was  expected,  or  perhaps  desired. 
The  deliverance  of  Constantinople  was  indeed  a  very- 
secondary  object  with  the  crusaders.     But  it  was  ne- 
cessarily  included  in  their   scheme  of  operations, 
which,  though  they  all  tended  to  the  recovery  of  Je- 
rusalem, must  commence  with  the  first  enemies  that 
lay  on  their  line  of  march.     The  Turks  were  en- 
tirely defeated ;  their  capital  of  Nice  restored  to  the 
empire.     As  the  Franks  passed  onward,  the  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  trod  on  their  footsteps,  and  se- 
cured to  himself  the  fruits  for  which  their  enthusiasm 
disdained  to  wait.     He  regained   possession  of  the 
strong  places  on  the  iEgean  shores,  of  the  defiles  of 
Bithynia,  and  of  the  entire  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  both 
on  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas,  which  the 
Turkish  armies,  composed  of  cavalry  and  unused  to 
regular  warfare,  could  not  recover.*     So  much  must 
undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  first  crusade.     But  I 
think  that  the  general  eifect  of  these  expeditions  has 
been  over-rated  by  those  who  consider  them  as  hav- 
ving  permanently  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Turk- 
ish power.     The  Christians  in  Palestine  and  Syria 


*  It  does  not  seem  perfectly  clear,  whether  the  sea-coast, 
north  and  south,  was  re-annexed  to  the  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Alexius,  or  of  his  gallant  son,  John  Comnenus.  But 
the  doubt  is  hardly  worth  noticing. 
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were  hardly  in  contact  with  the  Seljukian  kingdom 
of  Rum,  the  only  enemies  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive,  that  their  small  and  feeble  prin- 
cipalities, engaged  commonly  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  the  Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  could  ob- 
struct the  arms  of  a  sovereign  of  Iconium  upon  the 
Maeander  or  the  Halys.  Other  causes  are  adequate 
to  explain  the  equipoise  in  which  the  balance  of  do- 
minion in  Anatolia  was  kept  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  the  valour  and  activity  of  the  two  Comneni, 
John  and  Manuel,  especially  the  former ;  and  the 
frequent  partitions  and  internal  feuds,  through  which 
the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  like  all  other  oriental 
governments,  became  incapable  of  foreign  aggression. 
But  whatever  obligation  might  be  due  to  the  first  cru- 
saders from  the  eastern  empire  was  cancelled  by  their 
descendants  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  when 
the  fourth  in  number  of  those  expeditions  was  turn- 
ed to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople  itself.  One 
of  those  domestic  revolutions,  which  occur  perpetu- 
ally in  Byzantine  history,  had  placed  an  usurper  on 
the  imperial  throne.  The  lawful  monarch  was  con- 
demned to  blindness  and  a  prison;  but  the  heir 
escaped  to  recount  his  misfortunes  to  the  fleet 
and  army  of  crusaders,  assembled  in  the  Dalmatian 
port  of  Zara.  This  armament  had  been  collected 
for  the  usual  purposes,  and  through  the  usual  motives, 
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temporal  and  spiritual,  of  a  crusade;  the  military 
force  chiefly  consisted  of  French  nobles  ;  the  naval 
was  supplied  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  whose  doge 
commanded  personally  in  the  expedition.  It  was 
not  apparently  consistent  with  the  primary  object  of 
retrieving  the  Christian  affairs  in  Palestine,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  government  of  a  Christian  empire ;  but  the 
temptation  of  punishing  af  aithless  people,  and  the 
hope  of  assistance  in  their  subsequent  operations  pre- 
vailed. They  turned  their  prows  up  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  population,  and 
defensible  strength  of  Constantinople,  compelled  the 
usurper  to  fly,  and  the  citizens  to  surrender.  But 
animosities  springing  from  religious  schism  and  na- 
tional jealousy  were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by  such 
remedies ;  the  Greeks,  wounded  in  their  pride  and 
bigotry,  regarded  the  legitimate  emperor  as  a  crea- 
ture of  their  enemies,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  church, 
1 904  a  stipulated  condition  of  his  restoration  to  that 
of  Rome.  In  a  few  months  a  new  sedition 
and  conspiracy  raised  another  usurper  in  defiance  of 
the  crusaders'  army  encamped  without  the  walls. 
The  siege  instantly  re-commenced  ;  and  after  three 
months  the  eity  of  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  tale  of  pilage  aud  murder  is 
uniform ;  but  the  calamines  of  ancient  Capitals, 
like  those  of  the  great,  impress  us  more  forcibly. 
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Even  now  we  sympathize  with  the  virgin  majesty  of 
Constantinople,  decked  with  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  ages,  and  resplendent  with  the  monuments  of  Ro- 
man empire  and  Grecian  art.  Her  populousness 
is  estimated  beyond  credibility;  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
fold  that  of  London  or  Paris;  certainly  far  beyond 
the  united  capitals  of  all  European  kingdoms  in  that 
age.^  Her  magnificence  was  more  excelling  than 
her  numbers;  for  the  thatched  roofs,  the  mud  walls, 
the  narrow  streets,  the  pitiful  buildings  of  those  cities, 
she  had  marble  and  gilded  palaces,  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, the  works  of  skillful  architects  in  nine  cen- 
turies, gradually  sliding  from  the  severity  of  ancient 
taste,  into  the  more  various  and  brilliant  combinations 
of  eastern  fancy,  j  In  the  libraries  of  Constantino- 
ple were  collected  the  remains  of  Grecian  learning; 
her  forum  and  hippodrome  were  decorated  with  those 


*  Ville  Hardouin  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople 
at  quatre  cens  mil  hommes  ou  plus,  by  which  Gibbon  under- 
stands him  to  mean  men  of  military  age.  Le  Beau  allows  a 
million  for  the  whole  population.  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.  p.  213.  We 
should  probably  rate  London,  in  1204,  too  high  at  40.000  souls. 
Paris  had  been  enlarged  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  stood  on 
more  ground  than  London.  Delamare  sur  la  Police,  t.  i.  p.  76. 

j  0  quanta  eivitas,  exclaims  Fulk  of  Chartres  a  hundred 
years  before,  nobilis  et  decora!  quor  monasteria,  quotque  pa- 
latia  sunt  in  ek,  opere  mero  fabrefacta!  quot  etian»in  plateis 
vel  in  vieis  opera  ad  spectandum  mirabilia!  Tffidium  est  qui- 
dem  magnum  recitare.  quanta  sit  ibi  opulentia  bonorum  omni- 
um, auri  et  argenti.  pailiorum  multiformium.  saerarumque  re- 
liquiarum.  Omni  etiam  tempore,  navigio  freqdenti,  cuncta 
hominum  necessaria  illuc  afferuntur.  Du  Chesne,  Script.  Re- 
rum  Gallicarum,  t.  iv.  p.  832. 
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of  Grecian  sculpture;  but  neither  would  be  spared 
by  undistinguishing  rapine;  nor  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  crusaders  more  able  to  appreciate  the  loss  than 
their  soldiery.  Four  horses,  that  breathe  in  the  brass 
of  Lysippus,  were  removed  from  Constantinople  to 
the  square  of  St.  Mark  at  Yenice;  destined  again  to 
become  the  trophies  of  war,  and  to  follow  the  alter- 
nate revolutions  of  conquest.  But  we  learn  from  a 
contemporary  Greek  to  deplore  the  fate  of  many 
other  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  destroyed  in 
wantonness,  or  even  coined  into  brass  money.* 

The  lawful  emperor  and  his  son  had  perished  in 
the  rebellion  that  gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe; 
and  there  remained  no  right  to  interfere  with  that  of 
conquest.  But  the  Latins  were  a  promiscuous  mul- 
titude, and  what  their  independent  valour  had  earned 
was  not  to  be  transferred  to  a  single  master.  Though 
the  name  of  emperor  seemed  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Constantinople,  the  unity  of  despotic 
power  was  very  foreign  to  the  principles  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  crusaders.  The  selfish  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement tore  in  pieces  the  Greek  empire.  One 
fourth  only  was  alloted  to  the  emperor,  three  eighths 
were  the  share  of  the  republic  of  Yenice,  and  the  re- 
mainder «vvas  divided  among  the  chiefs.  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  obtained  the  imperial  title,  with 
the  feudal  sovereignty  over  the  minor  principalities. 

*  Gibbon,  c.  r>o. 
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A  monarchy  thus  dismembered  had  little  prospect  of 
honour  or  durability.  The  Latin  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople were  more  contemptible  and  unfortunate, 
not  so  much  from  personal  character  as  political 
weakness,  than  their  predecessors;  their  vassals  re- 
belled against  sovereigns  not  more  powerful  than 
themselves;  the  Bulgarians,  a  nation  who,  after  being 
long  formidable,  had  been  subdued  by  the  imperial 
arms,  and  only  recovered  independence  on  the  eve 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  insulted  their  capital;  the 
Greeks  viewed  them  with  silent  hatred,  and  hailed 
the  dawning  deliverance  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  On 
that  side  of  the  Bosporus  the  Latin  usurpation  was 
scarcely  for  a  moment  acknowledged:  Nice  became 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  dynasty,  who  reigned  with  hon- 
our as  far  as  the  Maeander;  and  crossing  into  Eu- 
rope, after  having  established  their  dominion  through- 
,  9n  j  out  Romania  and  other  provinces,  expelled  the 
last  Latin  emperors  from  Constantinople  in 
less  than  sixty  years  from  its  capture. 

During  the  reign  of  these  Greeks  at  Nice,  they 
had  fortunately  little  to  dread  on  the  side  of  their  for- 
mer enemies,  and  were  generally  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium.  That  monar- 
chy indeed  had  sufficient  objects  of  apprehension  for 
itself.  Their  own  example  in  changing  the  upland 
plains  of  Tartary  for  the  cultivated  vallies  of  the 
south,  was  imitated  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  two 
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successive  hords  of  northern  barbarians.  The  Ka- 
rismians,  whose  tents  had  been  pitched  on  the  lower 
Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea,  availed  themselves  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Turkish  power  to  establish  their  domini- 
on in  Persia,  and  menaced,  though  they  did  not  over- 
throw, the  kingdom  of  Iconium.  A  more  tremendous 
storm  ensued  in  the  irruption  of  Moguls  under  the 
sons  of  Zingis  Khan.  From  the  farthest  regions  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  issued  a  race  more  fierce  and  des- 
titute of  civilization  than  those  who  had  preceded, 
whose  numbers  were  told  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  whose  only  test  of  victory  was  devastation.  All 
Asia,  from  the  sea  of  China  to  the  Exine,  wasted  be- 
neath the  locusts  of  the  north.  They  annihilat-  1218 
ed  the  phantom  of  authority  which  still  lingered  1272 
with  the  name  of  khalif  at  Bagdad,  They  reduced 
into  dependence  and  finally  subverted  the  Seljukian 
dynasty  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Iconium.  The  Turks 
of  the  latter  kingdom  betook  themselves  to  the  moun- 
tainous country,  where  they  formed  several  petty 
principalities,  which  subsisted  by  incursions  into  the 
territory  of  the  Moguls  or  Greeks.  The  chief  of  one 
of  these,  named  Othman,  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  penetrated  into  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  from  which  his  posterity  were  never  to 
withdraw.* 

The  empire  of  Constantinople  had  never  recover- 

*  Be  Guicne*,  Hist,  ties  Huns,  t.  iii.  1.  13-     Gibbon,  c.  fit 
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ed  the  blow  it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Latins. 
Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  proper  Greece  from  Thessaly  southward, 
were  still  possessed  by  those  invaders.     The  wealth 
and  naval  power  of  the  empire  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  maritime  republics;  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa  Barcelona  were  enriched  by  a  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  as  independent  states  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Constantinople,  scarcely  deigning  to  solicit 
the  permission  or  recognize  the  supremacy  of  its  mas- 
ter.    In  a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls  ^a^ 
of  the  city  between  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
fleets,  the  weight  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  Gibbon's 
expression,  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these 
opulent  and  powerful  republics.     Eight  gallies  were 
the  contribution  of  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  to  his 
Venetian  allies;  and  upon  their  defeat  he  submitted 
to  the  ignominy  of  excluding  them  for  ever  from  trad- 
ing in  his  dominions.     Meantime  the  remains  of  the 
empire  in  Asia  were  seized  by  the  independent  Turk- 
ish dynasties,  of  which  the  most  illustrious,  that  of 
the  Ottomans,  occupied  the  province  of  Bithynia. 
Invited  by  a  Byzantine  faction  into  Europe,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  fixed 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  in  the  thirty  years  reign  of  Amurath  I.,  sub- 
dued, with  little  resistance,  the  province  of  Romania, 
and  the  small  Christian  kingdoms  that  had  been  form- 
ed on  the  lower  Danube.    Bajazet,  the  successor  of 
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Amurath,  reduced  the  independent  emirs  of  Anato- 
lia to  subjection,  and  after  long  threatening  Constan- 
tinople, invested  it  by  sea  and  land.  The  Greeks 
called  loudly  upon  their  brethren  of  the  west  for  aid 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom;  but  the 
flower  of  the  French  chivalry  had  been  slain  or  ,  oqfi 
taken  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria ,* 
where  the  king  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  he- 
roism of  these  volunteers,  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Bajazet  The  emperor  Manuel  left  his  capital  with 
a  faint  hope  of  exciting  the  courts  of  Europe  to  some 
decided  efforts,  by  personal  representations  of  the 
danger;  and,  during  his  absence,  Constantinople  was 
saved,  not  by  a  friend  indeed,  but  by  a  power  more 
formidable  to  her  enemies  than  to  herself. 

The  loose  masses  of  mankind,  that  without  laws, 
agriculture,  or  fixed  dwellings,  overspread  the  vast 
central  regions  of  Asia,  have,  at  various  times,  been 
impelled  by  necessity  of  subsistence,  or  through  the 
casual  appearance  of  a  commanding  genius,  upon  the 

*  The  Hungarians  fled  in  this  battle,  and  deserted  their  al- 
lies, according  to  I  he  Memoires  de  Boucicaut,  e.  25.  But 
Froissart,  who  seems  a  fairer  authority,  imputes  the  defeat  to 
the  rashness  of  the  French.  Part  iv.  ch.  79.  The  count  de 
Nevers,  (Jean  Sans  Pcur,  afterwards  duke  of  Burgundy;)  who 
commanded  the  French,  was  made  prisoner,  with  others  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  ransomed  at  a  very  high  price.  Many  of  em- 
inent birth  and  merit  were  put  to  death;  a  fate  from  which 
Boucicaut  was  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  count  de  Ne- 
vers, who  might  better  himself  have  perished  with  honour  on 
that  occasion,  than  survived  to  plunge  his  country  into  civil 
war,  and  his  name  into  infamy. 
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domain  of  culture  and  civilization.  Two  principal 
roads  connect  the  nations  of  Tartary  with  those  of 
the  west  and  south;  the  one  into  Europe  along  the 
sea  of  Azoph,  and  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine:  the 
other  across  the  interval  between  the  Bukharian 
mountains  and  the  Caspian  into  Persia.  Four  times 
at  least  within  the  period  of  authentic  history,  the 
Scythian  tribes  have  taken  the  former  course,  and 
poured  themselves  into  Europe,  but  each  wave  was 
less  effectual  than  the  preceding.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  for  we  may 
range  those  rapidly  successive  migrations  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns  together,  when  the  Roman  empire  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  the  only  boundary  of  barbarian  con- 
quest was  the  Atlantic  oCean  upon  the  shores  of  Por- 
tugal. The  second  wave  came  on  with  the  Hunga- 
rians in  the  tenth  century,  whose  ravages  extended  as 
far  as  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  A  third 
attack  was  sustained  from  the  Moguls  under  the  chil- 
dren of  Zingis,  at  the  same  period  as  that  which 
overwhelmed  Persia.  The  Russian  monarchy  was 
destroyed  in  this  invasion,  and  for  two  hundred  years 
that  great  country  lay  prostrate  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Tartars.  As  they  advanced,  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary gave  little  opposition,  and  the  farthest  nations 
of  Europe  were  appalled  by  the  tempest.  But  Ger- 
many was  no  longer  as  she  had  been  in  the  anarchy 
of  the  tenth  century;  the  Moguls  were  unused  tore- 
distance,  and  still  less  inclined  to  regular  warfare: 
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they  retired  before  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  lp  .* 
and  the  utmost  points  of  their  western  invasion 
were  the  cities  of  Lignitz  in  Silesia,  and  Neustadt  in 
Austria.     In  the  fourth  and  last  aggression  of  the 
Tartars,  their  progress  in   Europe   is  hardly  per- 
ceptible;  the  Moguls  of  Timur's  army  could  only 
boast  the  destruction  of  Azoph,  and  the  pillage  of 
some  Russian  provinces.     Timur,  the  sovereign  of 
these  Moguls,  and  founder  of  their  second  dynasty, 
which  has  been  more  permanent  and  celebrated  than 
that  of  Zingis,  had  been  the  prince  of  a  small  tribe, 
in  Transoxiana,  between  the  Gihon  and  Sirr,  the 
doubtful  frontier  of  settled  and  pastoral  nations.  His 
own  energy  and  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  revolution  he  effected.    Like 
former  conquerors,  Togrol  Bek  and  Zingis,  he  chose 
the  road  through  Persia;  and  meeting  little  resistance 
from  the  disordered  governments  of  Asia,  extended 
his  empire  on  one  side  to  the  Syrian  coast,  while  by 
successes  still  more  renowned,  though  not  belonging 
to  this  place,  it  reached  on  the  other  to  the  heart  of 
Hindostan.     In  his  old  age,  the  restlessness  of  am- 
bition impelled  him  against  the  Turks  of  Anatolia. 
Bajazet  hastened  from  the  siege  of  Constantinople  to 
a  more  perilous  contest:  his  defeat  and  cap-   .  ,«Q 
tivity,  in  the  plains  of  Angora,  clouded  for  a 
time  the  Ottoman  crescent,  and  preserved  the  wreck 
of  the  Greek  empire  for  fifty  years  longer. 

The  Moguls  did  not  improve  their  victory;  in  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,  as  in  Hindostan,  Timur  was 
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but  a  barbarian  destroyer,  though  at  Samarcand  a 
sovereign  and  a  legislator.     He  gave  up  Anatolia  to 
the  sons  of  Bajazet;  but  the  unity  of  their  power  was 
broken;  and  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  like  those  which 
had  preceded,  experienced  the  evils  of  partition  and 
mutual  animosity.  For  about  twenty  years  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  Greeks  of  recovering  part  of 
their  losses;  but  they  were  incapable  of  making  the 
best  use  of  this  advantage,  and  though  they  regained 
possession  of  part  of  Romania,  did  not  extirpate  a 
1421   stron&  Turkish  colony  that  held  the  city  of 
Gallipoli  in  the  Chersonesus.  When  Amurath 
II.,  therefore,  re-united   under  his  vigorous  sceptre 
the  Ottoman  monarchy,  Constantinople  was  exposed 
to  another  siege  and  to  fresh  losses.  Her  walls,  how- 
ever, repelled  the  enemy,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Amurath,  she  had  leisure  to  repeat  those  signals  of 
distress,  which  the  princes  of  Christendom  refused  to 
observe.  The  situation  of  Europe  was,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently inauspicious:  France,  the  original  country  of 
the  crusades  and  of  chivalry,  was  involved  in  foreign 
and  domestic  war;  while  a  schism,  apparently  inter- 
minable, rent  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  church,  and  im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  the  only  power  that  could 
unite  and  animate  its  disciples  in  a  religious  war. 
Even  when  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  best  disposed 
to  rescue  Constantinople  from  destruction,  it  was  ra- 
ther as  masters  than  as  allies  that  they  would  inter- 
fere; their  ungenerous  bigotry,  or  rather  pride,  dic- 

K3 
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tated  the  submission  of  her  church,  and  the  renunci- 
ation of  her  favourite  article  of  distinctive  faith.  The 
Greeks  yielded  with  reluctance  and  insincerity  in  the 
council  of  Florence;  but  soon  rescinded  their  treaty 
of  union.  Eugenius  IV.  procured  a  short  diversion 
on  the  side  of  Hungary;  but  after  the  unfortunate 
14 44  oat^e  of  Warna,  the  Hungarians  were  abund- 
antly employed  in  self-defence. 
The  two  monarchies,  which  have  successively  held 
their  seat  in  the  city  of  Constantine,  may  be  contrast- 
ed in  the  circumstances  of  their  decline.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  anticipate,  with  an  assurance  that  none 
can  deem  extravagant,  the  approaching  subversion 
of  the  Ottoman  power;  but  the  signs  of  internal  weak- 
ness have  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  provinces;  and  the  arch  of  dominion,  that  long 
since  has  seemed  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  totters  at 
every  blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon  the  land- 
marks of  ancient  conquest,  and  spans  the  ample  re- 
gions from  Bagdad  to  Belgrade.  Far  different  were 
the  events  that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek 
empire.  Every  province  was  in  turn  subdued;  every 
city  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror;  the  limbs 
were  lopped  off  one  by  one;  but  the  pulse  still  beat 
at  the  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name 
was  ultimately  confined  to  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple. Before  Mahomet  II.  planted  his  cannon  against 
them,  he  had  completed  every  smaller  conquest,  and 
deprived  the  expiring  empire  of  every  hope  of  sue- 
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corn*  or  delay.  It  was  necessary  that  Constantinople 
should  fall;  but  the  magnanimous  resignation  of  her 
emperor  bestows  an  honour 'upon  her  fall,  which  her 
prosperity  seldom  earned.  The  long  deferred,  but 
inevitable  moment  arrived;  and  the  last  of  the  Caesars, 
l^-o  (I  will  not  say  of  the  Palasologi,)  folded  round 
him  the  imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  the 
name  which  he  represented  in  the  dignity  of  heroic 
death.  It  is  thus,  that  the  intellectual  principle,  when 
enfeebled  by  disease  or  age,  is  said  to  rally  its  ener- 
gies in  the  presence  of  death,  and  to  pour  the  radi- 
ance of  unclouded  reason  around  the  last  struggles  of 
dissolution. 

Though  the  fate  of  Constantinople  had  been  pro- 
tracted beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  the  actual 
intelligence  operated  like  that  of  sudden  calamity.  A 
sentiment  of  consternation,  perhaps  of  self-reproach, 
thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Christendom.  There  seemed 
no  longer  any  thing  to  divert  the  Ottoman  armies 
from  Hungary;  and  if  Hungary  should  be  subdued, 
it  was  evident  that  both  Italy  and  the  German  empire 
were  exposed  to  invasion.*  A  general  union  of 
Christian  powers  was  required  to  withstand  this  couch 

*  Sive  vincitur  {{angaria,  sive  coaeta  jungitur  Turds,  neque 
Italia  neqiif  Germatiia  ruta  erit,  neque  salis  fthenus  Gallos  se- 
curos  reddet.  J&n.  Sylv.  p.  67S-  This  is  part  of  a  discourse 
pronounced  by  iEneas  Sylvius  before  the  diet  of  Frankfort; 
which,  though  too  declamatory,  like  most  of  his  writings,  is 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
impression  produced  by  that  calamity.  Spondanus,  ad  aun, 
i-ioi,  has  given  large  extracts  from  this  oration. 
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mon  enemy.  But  the  popes,  who  had  so  often  armed 
them  against  each  other,  wasted  their  spiritual  and 
political  counsels  in  attempting  to  restore  unanimity. 
War  was  proclaimed  against  the  Turks  at  the  diet 
of  Frankfort,  in  1454;  but  no  efforts  were  made  to 
carry  the  menace  into  execution.  No  prince  could 
have  sat  on  the  imperial  throne  more  unfitted  for  the 
emergency  than  Frederic  III.;  his  mean  spirit  and 
narrow  capacity  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind ;  his  avarice  and  duplicity  ensured  the  hatred  of 
Austria  and  Hungary.  During  the  papacy  of  Pius 
II.,  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  engaged  in  this  legi- 
•tAt-q  timate  crusade,  a  more  specious  attempt  was 
made  by  convening  an  European  congress  at 
Mantua.  Almost  all  the  sovereigns  attended  by  their 
envoys;  and  it  was  concluded  that  50,000  men  at 
arms  should  be  raised;  and  a  tax  levied  for  three 
years  of  one  tenth  from  the  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
one  thirtieth  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  one  twen- 
tieth from  the  capital  of  the  Jews.*  Pius  engaged  to 
head  this  armament  in  person;  but  when  he  appeared 
next  year  at  Ancona,  the  appointed  place  of  embar- 

*  Spondanus.  Neither  Charles  VII.  nor  even  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  made  the  loudest  professions,  and  pledged 
himself  in  a  fantastic  pageant  at  his  court  soon  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  to  undertake  {his  crusade,  was  sincere 
in  his  promises.  The  former  pretended  apprehensions  of  in- 
vasion from  England,  as  an  excuse  for  sending  no  troops; 
which,  considering  the  situation  of  England  in  1459,  was  a 
bold  attempt  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
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kation,  the  princes  had  failed  in  all  their  promises  of 
men  and  money;  and  he  found  only  a  headlong  crowd 
of  adventurers,  destitute  of  every  necessary,  and  ex- 
pecting to  be  fed  and  paid  at  the  pope's  expense.  It 
was  not  by  such  a  body  that  Mahomet  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  Constantinople.  If  the  Christian  sove- 
reigns had  given  a  steady  and  sincere  co-operation, 
the  contest  would  still  have  been  arduous  and  uncer- 
tain. In  the  early  crusades,  the  superiority  of  arms, 
of  skill,  and  even  of  discipline  had  been  uniformly  on 
the  side  of  Europe  But  the  present  circumstances 
were  far  from  similar.  An  institution  begun  by  the 
first  and  perfected  by  the  second  Amurath  had  given 
to  the  Turkish  armies,  what  their  enemies  still  want- 
ed, military  subordination  and  veteran  experience. 
Aware,  as  it  seems,  of  the  real  superiority  of  Euro- 
peans in  war,  these  sultans  selected  the  stoutest 
youths  from  their  Bulgarian,  Servian,  or  Albanian 
captives,  who  were  educated  in  habits  of  martial  dis- 
cipline, and  formed  into  a  regular  force  with  the  name 
of  Janizaries.  After  conquest  had  put  an  end  to  per- 
sonal captivity,  a  tax  of  every  fifth  male  child  was 
raised  upon  the  Christian  population  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  arm  of  Europe  was  thus  turned  upon 
herself;  and  the  western  nations  must  have  contended 
with  troops  of  hereditary  robustness  and  intrepidity, 
whose  emulous  enthusiasm  for  the  country  that  had 
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adopted  tliem  was  controuled  by  habitual  obedience 
to  their  commanders.* 

Yet  forty  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  at 
the  epoch  of  Charles  VIIL's  expedition  into  Italy,  the 
just  apprehensions  of  European  statesmen  might  have 
gradually  subsided.  Except  the  Morea,  Negropont, 
and  a  tew  other  unimportant  conquests,  no  real  pro- 

*  In  tlie  long  declamation  of  ./Eneas  Sylvius  before  the  diet 
of  Frankfort  in  1454,  he  has  the  following  contrast  between 
llse  European  and  Turkish  militia;  a  good  specimen  of  the  ar- 
tifice with  which  an    ingenious  orator  can  disguise   the  truth, 
while  he  seems   to  be  stating  it   most  precisely.     Conferamus 
nunc  Turcos  et  vos  invicem,  el  quid  speraudum  sit,  si  cum  i His 
jjugnet.is,   examinemus.     Vos  nati  ad  arma,   illi   tracti.     Vos 
armati,  iili  inermes;  vos  gladios  versatis,  illi  cultris  utuntur; 
vos  balistas  tenditis,  illi  areas  trahunt;  vos  loricse  thoracesque 
proteguntj  illos  culcitra  tegit;  vos  equos  regit  is,  illi  ab  equis 
reguntur;  vos  nobiles  in  helium  ducitis,  illi  servos  aut  artitices 
cogunt,  See.  &c.  p.  685.     This,  however,  had  little  effect  upon 
the  hearers,  who  were  better  judges  of  military  affairs  than  the 
secretary  of  Frederic  1IF.     Pius  II.,  or  iEneas  Sylvius,  was  a 
lively  writer,  and  a  skillful  intriguer.     Long  experience  had 
given  him  a  considerable  insight  into  European   politics;  and 
his  views    are   usually  clear  and  sensible.     Though   not   so 
learned  as  some  popes,  he  knew  much  better  what  was  going 
forward  in  his  own  time.  But  the  vanity  of  displaying  his  elo- 
quence betrayed  him  into  a  strange  folly,  when  he  addressed  a 
very  long  letter  to  Mahomet  11.  explaining  the  catholic  faith, 
and  urging  him   to    be   baptised;  in  which  case,  so  far   from 
preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  he  would  gladly  make 
use  of  their  power  to  recover  the  rights  of  the  church.     Some 
of  his  inducements  are  curious  and  would,  if  made  public,  have 
been    highly    gratifying    to   the   pope's    friend,  Frederic  III. 
Ouippe  ut  arhitramur,  si  Christianus  fuisses,  mortuo  Ladislao 
Ungarise  et  Bohemi?e   rege,  nemo  prseter  te  sua  regna  fuisset 
adeplus.    Sperassent  Ungari  post  diuturna  bellorum  mala  sub 
ttM>  region  ne  pacem,   et  illos  Bohemi  secuti  fuissent;  sed  cum 
esses  nostra?   religionis  hostis,  elegeruut  Ungari,  &e.     Epist. 
996, 
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gress  had  been  made  by  the  Ottomans.  Mahomet 
II.  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  the  Hungarians ;  he  had 
been  repulsed  with  some  ignominy  by  the  knights  of 
St.  John  from  the  island  of  Rhodes.  A  petty  chief- 
tain defied  this  mighty  conqueror  for  twenty  years  in 
the  mountains  of  Epirus;  and  the  persevering  courage 
of  his  desultory  warfare  with  such  trifling  resources, 
and  so  little  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  may  justify 
the  exaggerated  admiration  with  which  his  contem- 
poraries honoured  the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  Once 
only  the  crescent  was  displayed  on  the  Calabrian 
14,S0  coas^'  Dl,t  *he  CUT  °f  Otranto  remained  but  a 
year  in  the  possession  of  Mahomet.  On  his 
death  a  disputed  succession  involved  his  children  in 
civil  war.  Bajazet,  the  eldest,  obtained  the  victory; 
but  his  rival  brother  Zizim  fled  to  Rhodes,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  France,  and  afterwards 
to  Rome.  Apprehensions  of  this  exiled  prince  seem 
to  have  dictated  a  pacific  policy  to  the  reigning  sul- 
tan, whose  character  did  not  possess  the  usual  energy 
of  Ottoman  sovereigns. 
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